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PROBLEMS OF INTEGRATING HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
APPROACHES IN FAR EASTERN STUDIES 


FELIX M. KEESING* 


Stanford University 


E of the most encouraging trends in contemporary scholarship is the con- 
i otemers raprochment between fields of study conventionally classed as 
the ‘“‘humanities’’ and those called the ‘‘social sciences,’’ or now fashion- 
ably, ‘‘behavioral sciences.’’ A strong contributing factor here has been the 
growth, ‘especially during and since World War II, of so-called ‘‘area’’ studies 
which focus various disciplinary and interdisciplinary approaches upon a re- 
gion. Furthermore, the region which has constituted perhaps the most active 
front for such experiments in coordination is the Far East. 

Warmly as we welcome such collaboration, the fact must be recognized that 
it is by no means easy in a scholarly sense. It is difficult enough to keep up 
with the internal elaboration of our own disciplines—their new data, and es- 
pecially their concepts, theoretical sets, methods. An old-timer might well say 
what a “‘dean’’ of American geologists once remarked after chairing the geo- 
logical section of a scientific congress: ‘‘It went wonderfully well, but most 


of the time I didn’t know what the younger men were talking about.’’ For an 


individual to master the discourse of two disciplines makes him a rarity, per- 


haps even a suspicious character; and for an interdisciplinary group to learn 
to respond to common symbols, without one or another going under ignomini- 
ously, calls for prolonged and painful effort. To achieve what a certain jargon 
terms ‘‘significant research design’’ in which there is some semblance of 
equality of effort and of methodological contribution from two or more disci- 
plines is a difficult quest indeed. Yet in all these respects efforts are being 
made in a number of institutional settings over the country. 

One would not, of course, want such scholarly collaboration to be too 
smooth sailing. Knowledge tends to move crabwise, propelled by opposition 
and friction between disciplinary ideas. In my own discipline, anthropology, 
some of the notable advances in theory came in one of the more sluggish and 

*The author is Professor of Anthropology. This paper is based upon Professor 
Keesing’s Presidential Address to the Far Eastern Association at its 1954 Annual 


Meeting. The address was given at a joint meeting of the Association and the Ameri- 


can Oriental Society at Columbia University, New York, as part of Columbia’s bi- 
centennial celebrations. 
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cautious periods, that of the American ‘‘historicalists’’ of thirty years ago, in 
which concepts relating to biological differences in man were sharpened in 
argument against racist theory, and those dealing with habitat-culture relation- 
ships in rebutting geographic determinism. I have a strong suspicion that some 
of the current fertile thinking by Far Eastern specialists in the humanities 
comes as a counter-response to the sometimes brash pictures now being drawn 
by social science specialists—social anthropologists, social psychologists, 
psychoanalysts, et al—who may have no long tradition of study back of them 
as regards the region, perhaps not even the tools of language and histori- 
ography. I must confess to having at times a somewhat mischievous delight in 
listening to the reactions of Japanologists to propositions from Gorer, Bene- 
dict, and their like, or again of sinologists to those from Weakland and others 
of the Columbia Contemporary Cultures group, or Francis Hsu’s now consider- 
able work. The fact, however, that these newer delineations are being tried 
indicates a corresponding discontent with materials as presented by Far 
Eastern scholars to date. 

More aroused, and so productive, specialists are needed. But this would be 
no substitute for positive, deliberate cooperation, such as is now increasing. 
Indeed, the time seems definitely passing when any group of psychologists, 
sociologists, or other behavioral scientists can carry on what purports to be a 
total discussion of a problem, say, of national character, or modal personality, 
or a value system, without inviting in appropriate practitioners of the methods 
of history, political science, philosophy, the arts, and economics; or when in- 
versely historians, political scientists, or economists discuss human behavior 
and motivation in particular cultural systems without benefit of behavioral 
science specialists. Both still happen often enough, it is true. But talking and 
reading—the lines of communication of the intellect—work against such 
scholarly regionalism and isolationism. 

One healthy trend here is a discernable willingness to ‘‘farm out’’ problems 
from one field of specialization to another. The archaeologist does not feel 
inferior in passing over his stone finds to the minerologist, his plant and 
animal materials to the biologist, his samples of organic deposits to the radio- 
carbon laboratory for dating. This can happen advantageously with many types 
of problems, whether the specialists are assembled groupwise or the materials 
taken to them severally. Provided appropriate credit and inducements are 
given, even the busy specialist is likely to find time to work on any problem 
over which he is allowed to exercise proper academic control. 

Willingness to draw upon other disciplines also seems definitely on the in- 
crease. Naturally, no historian dealing with a problem in Southeast Asia wants 
to cover the whole of, say, anthropology; he is interested in those materials, 
concepts, and methods within that science which may be of help to him in his 


special line of work. So, too, as between, for example, the social psychologist 
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working on Japan and the philosophical-religious or art specialist on the area. 
Here, as we all know, the will to learn is hardly matched by availability of 
materials in suitable form for learning, and few devote effort to the entre- 
preneur functions. 

One of the dilemmas here is that the type of problem for which a given dis- 
cipline has safe, well established answers is rarely the one which has im- 
portance for creative research, especially of an interdisciplinary character. In 
my own field of anthropology, for example, it would tend to be the surge of 
undisciplined, exciting propositions relating to worldwide archaeological re- 
lationships and historical growth, or again to total-culture analysis, per- 
sonality and its development, idea and value systems, and cultural dynamics 
which would interest certain Far Eastern specialists. These, however, are the 
controversial cutting-edges of knowledge, control over which requires steady, 
trained heads, if damage is not to be done both within and outside the science. 
How can a person in another field go about learning here, short of going to 
school again? If you read Linton, how will you evaluate him? Or Margaret 
Mead, in certain fields doing meticulous scientific work, but elsewhere talking 
merely as a well-informed anthropologist? Will you accept Chapple’s inter- 
action vocabulary, or Murdock and Hallowell using derivatives of the Yale 
learning theory vocabulary? Where, in other disciplines, is the boundary be- 
tween proven scientific truth, and the frothy edges of theory and method, so 
that I, the anthropologist, may read and talk with some assurance of things 
collateral to my own problems—say, methods of criticism used in the various 
arts, or evaluation of historical documents, or knowledge of how a dramatist 
models a ‘‘character”’ or “character situation’’ which will evoke the expected 
audience response? 

We need more talking, and if possible writing, on what each of our dis- 
ciplines may contribute to the other, and that somehow in forms that will not 
debase the currencies involved, or imply overtones of superiority in the face 
of ignorance. Perhaps we should not go so far as to perpetuate a bookshelf 
with a long list of reciprocal titles: ‘‘Psychology for Far Eastern Historians,’’ 
**History for Far Eastern Anthropologists,’’ and so on and on. Nor would I be 
particularly anxious to author such a volume, with brickbats doubtless flying 
both ways. But the problems of intercommunication at this explicit level are 
very real, and any writing which can be done will be very much in order. Our 
interdisciplinary journals, including those focussed on an area, are particu- 
larly promising vehicles for experiments along these lines. Written symposia, 
conferences, interdisciplinary seminars in university programs—all avenues, 
in fact, could carry this so far scarce traffic across intellectual frontiers. 


At this point a few remarks are apropos about the question of language com- 
petence. We all know that in every discipline there are respected specialists 
in Far Eastern studies who cannot work at first hand with the indigenous 
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documentation or with vernacular speaking informants. It also seems the 
general view that no man purporting today to train as a fulltime specialist, or 
to do intensive field work, is properly equipped without the appropriate lan- 
guage tools. Yet it can hardly be expected that, say, an economist or art ex- 
pert, dealing with particular types of data with his own technical methods, 
will be in a position to attain the finesse in language which would be needed 
to deal intimately with the context of his subject matter, including the idea 
and value systems involved, and indeed it is a question whether the end re- 
sults would justify the effort in terms of technical enrichment. 

On the other side of the picture, knowing the language even very well makes 
us no more informed than the untrained indigenous person unless we have 
added technical know-how to exploit the talent to advantage; we are all fa- 
miliar with the limits of understanding of, say, ‘the old timer who speaks like 


a native.’’ 


Being able to speak Tagalog, for example, gives in itself only a 
limited grasp of kinship and other forms of social structure in that Philippine 
culture area unless it is combined with sophistication in the quite technical 
modern methods being developed in the social sciences for conscious analysis 
of what are largely unconsciously practiced interaction systems; in the same 


way it yields little comprehension of subtleties of ‘‘covert’’ or ‘‘implicit’’ 


levels of analysis except as the worker also grasps the difficult conceptual 
and methodological problems involved. 


In sum, specialists cannot be classed into a superior breed with the lan- 
guage, and an inferior breed without. Rather, a careful inventory is needed of 
the contributions which come from commanding language skills giving access . 
to documents and informants, and of the extent to which particular types of 
technical problem-solving need particular linguistic depth and breadth. The 
ideal here is again to have both the language skill and the technical skill 
*tinside the same skull’? to an optimum point of efficiency. Short of this, we 
need much better understanding of what realistic teamwork is required be- 
tween those commanding the language and those commanding particular dis- 
ciplines, and especially so where any project is being shaped up for new 
work, 

By no means least among the problems we face, whatever our specialist 
approach, is the constant redefinition and refinement of methods. All of us 
know that the practitioners in so-called behavioral sciences have peering 
over their shoulders some version of a mechanical monster, an IBM machine 
or Mark giant, leering electronically at the inadequacy of their figures, and 
sneering at the weaknesses of the human equation in research. Writhing new 
terminologies weave, Laocoon-like, around some hitherto picturesquely 
descriptive problem; even the tenderest nuances of the human spirit may be 
fed to the binomial tape; and the Gods of Quantification majestically and 
objectively digest even the most subjectively dubious data. The gentle phi- 
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losopher revels in the esoteric orgies of symbolic logic, and social problems 
are expounded triumphantly with system theory, models, factorial analysis, 
bell curves, Gutman Scales, and what not, which almost no one except the few 
specialists concerned have the time and patience to understand. 

In this regard, I feel that my own fellow professionals, the anthropologists, 
are in much the same boat as the historians, political scientists, art special- 
ists, linguists, and most others. Building up a picture of the context of human 
behavior, especially in a system of life markedly different from our own, is 
inevitably a ‘‘wordy’’ business. Where the record in some of the behavioral 
science disciplines proliferates in the newer symbol systems, we continue in 
the main to couch our work in ordinary, mainly descriptive, language symbols. 
Instead, too, of massive samples of, say, answers to questionnaires or other 
small unit items of observation, we focus attention minutely upon what is 


usually a small finite number of cases, seen so far as possible in their total 


functional context: individual informants, written documents, archaeological 


specimens, aft pieces. 

Are we then failing to be ‘‘scientific’’? This is, of course, a matter of 
definition, and some would say “‘yes,’’ and some ‘‘no.’’ What is important 
here, I suggest, and it is a real issue, is whether we are introducing such 
control and precision as our materials and known methods potentially allow. 
Are we really just well informed collectors and reporters of odds and ends of 
information? Or do we set up our problems in the form which makes them most 
significant? Do we undertake an explicit analysis of our informants and case 
materials so as to grasp, and actually write up, the validity of data with 
which we are dealing? Do we understand what is involved in intruding our- 
selves as observers and manipulators of the data? Do we examine the nature 
of our sample? Have we really enough cases, and the right cases, to establish 
the regularities, frequencies, predictability, which we claim or imply, and if 
not, do we say so? What is the ascertainable range, the norm, the mode, in 
the classes of phenomena with which we are dealing, whether things or be- 
haviors? What ‘‘operations’”’ actually go into the establishment of any ab- 
stractions or “constructs”? which we purport to make from the flux of ob- 
servations in time and space? Are they raw insights, or working hypotheses, 
of propositions established to our satisfaction? 

I believe I am right in discerning strong discomforts within my own pro- 
fession when such questions are posed, either in general discussions of 
methods or in relation to the validity of past work, even of the standard rec- 
ord. I find such discomfort, too, in seminars in which graduate students come 
from history and some of the other fields. Fortunately members of all our 
professions are bringing them increasingly under discussion. To me, it is the 
problems associated with validation of data at their point of collection, and 


of constructs at their point of design, that offer us the major challenge, and 
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much less the statistical problems of processing quantified materials. The 
latter, except for some of the more rudimentary techniques, are the province 
of the statistical specialist and his machines. But the statistician is rarely 
equipped to accumulate and validate the data itself; its accuracy will stand 
or fall by our own control of the materials on which we purport to be special- 
ists. Furthermore, unless we are alert, the search for materials that will bear 
quantification can tend strongly to thin out the quality of research material 
and to stereotype research design. 

May we briefly sample now the types of problem in which humanities and 
social science collaboration is particularly appropriate within the Far Eastern 
context. Perhaps uppermost in the thought of many, not least of all because 
of their controversial nature, will be the totaleculture types of study which 
have proliferated recently: so-called ‘‘national character’? studies; deline- 
ations of basic or modal personality structure which, in the theory, pertain to 
the individual and pervasively to the group; and constructs of the value sys- 
tems, idea and premise systems, goal systems, or whatever else may be 
emphasized in the motivating rationale of observed behavior in different 
cultures. 

Life was so simple when thirty years ago the canons of the Masters had 
young researchers like myself grubbing after unit facts about a given way of 
life—in our anthropological jargon of the time ‘“‘traits,’’ ‘*trait-complexes,’’ 
and so on. We could write up so ‘‘objectively”’ a magic rattle, a mode of plow- 
ing, a myth theme. This was science, cold, empirical, with each item of ob- 
servation properly placed in space and time: we called it ‘‘historicalism,”’ 


‘*behaviorism,’’ and other brave names. Then came Einstein’s relativity, 
Whitehead’s organismic view, Bridgman’s operationism, Nils Bohr’s comple- 
mentarity, Cannon’s homeostasis, and the great ideas of other movers and 


shakers, and we have never been the same since. Traits linked into patterns, 


patterns into configurations, configurations into total integration, and some- 
how, whether we had the research methods, the data, or not, ways of life had 
to be seen whole. Social science practitioners, peering hopefully through the 
rigid crusts of behaviorism, told us what they saw, or believed they saw, at 
the covert levels of motivation in Japan, China, Bali, and elsewhere—cultural 
traditions where we were supposed to be the experts. 

I am a firm believer in these new ventures: it is part of the scientific frame 
of reference to work up constructs, or as the modern jargon has it, **models,”’ 
of generalized type, and to try to improve constantly their predictability value 
through greater accuracy and control. We want to know everything we can 
about what makes a Far Eastern nation ‘“‘tick,’’ with all its constituent cultural 
and subcultural systems and groups, and also to carry such studies to the in- 
dividual lewel. But most of us feel, I believe, that the ‘tmodels’’ we have so 
far—Benedict’s Japanese, Hsu’s Chinese, Mead’s Balinese, and so on—are 
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at this stage laboratory stuff still. They are experimental first-fruits of con- 
cepts and theories which have on the whole outgrown method. Under these 
circumstances, the propositions involved are not to be bandied about indis- 
criminately, to be fed to the credulous as verified science, to be applied as a 
basis for policy predictions in Washington—except in emergencies when they 
may provide the best available data. But they are also not to be brushed aside 
summarily by those who consider them inadequate. Rather, as Mead has re- 
cently stated of most of the Columbia Contemporary Cultures Project ma- 
terials, they are on the whole ‘“‘first-stage’’ hypotheses. 

What is needed, obviously, is a lot of solid, cooperative work on the data 
and concepts involved, and especially on research methods, by specialists in 
both humanities and social science disciplines, accompanied by a lot of 
mutual constructive criticism, and of course taken with proper research design 
into the field wherever possible, and tested out by both outside and indige- 
nous scholars. A few years hence we may firmly expect to know much more, 
have greater predictive control, in these most difficult fields of total-culture 
analysis. Meantime, heaven protect us from too much popular writing and 
extra-laboratory lucubrations on these difficult subjects. 

It would be possible to discuss in much the same vein numbers of more re- 
stricted studies, economic, social, political, and others, focussed upon some 
particular country or zone, or on comparative studies involving several areas 
or problems. Such studies might cover a wide range of fields such as popula- 
tion dynamics, urbanization, nutrition, economic development, mass and elite 
communication and public opinion formation, religion, and the arts. To take 


one sample area, we have recently been seeing a most promising recruit to 


the team of Far Eastern scholars in the economist interested in applying the 
skills of his craft to very specific local problems of economic growth; hitherto, 
economic studies focussed on Asia have tended to be very sporadic and gen- 


eral. Now, other scholars have written considerably on economic systems and 
technology in the various areas, but little of it has the precision and control 
that an economist can bring. On the other side of the coin, however, it would 
be foolish for the economist to assume that he can operate with the economic 
behavioral concepts that are implicit in his work on Western economics. He 
must use as his base line the customs and motivations of the local cultural 
systems, and for such materials and the linguistic and other tools to explore 
this larger matrix he must learn and lean, become a cooperator with the ap- 
propriate specialists. 

Fortunately, in a small number of fields, the problem expert has also be- 
come the area specialist, as in, say, art history, or Buddhist religion. Here 
the problem tends to become one of ability and willingness to keep up with 
knowledge of the larger contexts, and to get his own significant knowledge 
thrown in where it will count in solving the larger problems. Certainly the 
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fields of the arts and religion mentioned here, hold some of the keys for un- 
locking the broader secrets of character, personality, value. 

In concluding this quick assessment of problem fields I must mention one 
which seems to be of the greatest theoretical and applied importance, namely 
studies of what is variously called cultural dynamics, culture change, or so- 
cial change, the latter two having also the implicatior. of resistance to change. 
Fundamentally this is the social science approach to history. It is trite to say 
that the Far East presents the equivalent of a whole set of laboratories. 
Furthermore, it is recognized that much sporadic writing relevant to this is 
available, even if nearly all of rather general character. What is important is 
recognition that social science study of culture-on-the-move is entering a new 
phase of systematization, perhaps most fully in cultural anthropology which 
for some time has tended to be dominated by analytic models of total-culture 
systems and personality systems of primarily static quality. Here, intercom- 
munication between humanities specialists and the social scientists cone 
cerned can be of very great value. In all historical studies there are generali- 
zations and assumptions, if only as a basis for selectivity of relevant data, 
and all such assumptions could profit by explicit examination. Frankly we 
know all too little as yet about such matters as the specifics of innovation 
both in terms of original creativity and of transfers from one culture system 
to another; of the selective processes which guide acceptance and rejection 
of new experience, or maintenance and discarding of existing experience; of 
contextualization of new cultural materials in an ongoing culture; of forced as 
over against voluntary behavior in dynamic situations; of changes in values, 
premises, or whatever else we may want to call motivational systems; of dis- 
organization and reorganization; of the individual in situations of change; and 
in respect of these and other dimensions the chances of discerning regularities 
which might be made the basis of prediction and control. This is par excel- 
lence a problem field which can with profit engage all available disciplinary 
talents, combining existing knowledge with fresh study. 


The emphasis of this paper on interdisciplinary coordination in no way im- 
plies any subordination of effort in developing the constituent disciplines 
themselves. Continuing internal development of each disciplinary field, and 
thorough training of aspiring professionals in their chosen discipline, are es- 
sential postulates of the arguments advanced. But ‘‘Man’s Right to Knowl- 


edge,’’ the Columbia bicentennial theme, has as one of its corollaries the 
responsibility for scholars to seek the meaningful interrelations of the ever 
more specialized bodies of knowledge they command. The ‘‘area’’ emphasis 
is one of the most significant frames of reference for such coordination, and 


for the “‘free use’’ of the knowledge which is ‘man’s right.’’ 








THE ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF RAILROADS AND THE 
PROBLEM OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


MOSES ABRAMOVITZ* 


Stanford University 


I 


ban problem proposed by the editor of the Quarterly to the members of this 
symposium is to consider the varying patterns of railway development in 
three Far Eastern countries. It is a particularly challenging problem because 
the influential role which railroads have played in Western economic growth 
leads one naturally to ask whether Western experience has been repeated in 
the East, and, if not, how the differences may be explained. This question 
does, indeed, seem to have been the central one raised by the three follow- 
ing articles. 

So stated, the problem clearly requires some contribution from students with 
quite different sorts of training, including, one may suppose, economics. The 
position of the present writer is, nevertheless, peculiar in that he has no 
special knowledge of oriental economies. This introductory essay is, there- 


fore, submitted with some misgivings on the understanding that its primary 
purpose is to try to place before the readers of this series of studies some 
general considerations bearing on the connection between railroads and eco- 
nomic growth as these appear to an economist. Its emphasis is, to some extent, 
further limited by the range of questions treated in the articles which follow 
and by the information they provide. 


The search for general considerations should not be taken to imply that 
there is some single significant generalization describing the connection be- 
tween railroads and economic growth. Economic growth is, by definition, a 
phenomenon which takes place over periods which are long and in nations 
which may be widely different in character. Hence similar causes operate in 
very dissimilar environments and lead to obtrusive differences in the timing, 
the pace, and many other facets of economic change. A leading American 
authority on economic growth, therefore, writes: 

*Mr. Abramovitz, Professor of Economics at Stanford University, is the author of 
the article ‘The Economics of Growth’’ in The Survey of Contemporary Economics, 


sponsored by the American Economic Association. He is also the editor of the recent 


symposium on Capital Formation and Economic Growth, published by the Princeton 
University Press. 
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As to conditions of growth, I started with the assumption that these conditions differ 
for different historical situations and that, while they may have some common ele- 
ments, they are probably to some extent unique to each case, including the same 
country in different stages of its development, and different countries in generally 
similar stages of development as well as at different stages.' 


Such national and inter-temporal differences stand out unmistakably when 
we consider the impact of a similar cause—the opportunities afforded by rail- 
roading—upon the very dissimilar economies of China, India and Japan. The 


differences presented by these countries in the present context emerge even 


from a consideration of the grossest facts cited in the three articles following. 


Faced with the opportunity to seek national economic growth by constructing 
and operating railroads, Japan achieved both railroadization and economic de- 
velopment to a noteworthy degree. India achieved the first but not the second, 
and China, speaking broadly, achieved neither. In addition, of course, the ex- 
perience of all three countries was markedly different in many respects from 
that of Western Europe and the United States. Is some common framework of 
analysis, nevertheless, possible? 


II 


In the search for such a framework, it will be helpful to consider those eco- 
nomic characteristics of railroad transportation which set it off from other im- 
portant technological developments on which modern industrial systems have 
been built.? Brevity requires a somewhat more categorical treatment than would 
otherwise be desirable. 

(1) Railroads are radical innovations in each country into which they are 
introduced. They call for the solution of unprecedented problems in the engi- 
neering and design of locomotives, tracks, rolling stock, terminals, and 
bridges. Almost the first of industries to demand the highly disciplined and 
coordinated activity of very large numbers of workers, they pose new problems 
of bureaucratic organization and of labor recruitment and training. Dependent 
upon public privilege for their rights of way, the interest and cooperation of 
government must be engaged. While these problems recur, no doubt with only 
diminished force, as new railways are projected into ‘*younger’’ areas and 
countries, they remain a serious obstacle to railroad building. Their solution, 
when achieved, is a valuable step forward in managerial knowledge and train- 
ing for large-scale industry generally. 

4John Maurice Clark, ‘‘Common and Disparate Elements in National Growth and De- 
cline,’? Problems in the Study of Economic Growth, National Bureau of Economic Re 
search, July 1949, 30. 

2This section owes some debt to an excellent article by Leland H. Jenks, ‘‘Rail- 
roads as an Economic Force in American Development,’”’ Journal of Economic History, 


4 (1944), 1-20. (Reprinted in F. C. Lane and J. C. Riesmersma, Editors, Enterprise 
and Secular Change, Homewood, Illinois, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1953, 161-80.) 
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(2) While these many difficulties test the capacities of railway entrepre- 
neurs, the ultimate success of railways depends upon the enterprise of busi- 
nessmen at large. For the development of railway traffic requires far-reaching 
adaptation of industry and trade to the new locations and methods opened for 
exploitation by railway construction. Since neither the speed nor the extent 
of such adaptation can be predicted, the success, whether measured in terms 
of private or national profit, is always a matter of serious question. 

(3) The finance of individual railroads involves a massive accumulation of 
capital which compounds the risks of railroad enterprise. It is safe to say that 
until the advent of electric power, no other industry required such a large 
quantity of fixed capital per unit of output. The problem of ‘‘overhead costs” 
in economics begins as a problem of railroads. In addition, since railroads 
make their most characteristic contribution in hauling over long distances, it 
is usually important to build and operate the roads in large segments, thus 
increasing the initial capital required. 

(4) For reasons explained below in paragraph (10), railroads are classic 
examples of industries which give rise to diffused benefits or ‘‘external eco- 
mies,’’ thus creating values for which they cannot charge. Many unprofitable 
railroads may be sources of great national benefit, a fact which necessitates 
or, at least, justifies public support for their construction or operation. 

(5) The upshot of these first four characteristics of railways is to impose an 
exceptional strain upon the enterprise and energy of private promoters and 
commonly to necessitate a prominent role for governments both in the initiation 
and finance of new lines. 

(6) The massive requirement for capital, further, poses a difficult problem 
in the mobilization of finance for a single enterprise. Since a country’s first 
railroads are likely to be built when its capital markets are still poorly de- 
veloped, the problem of railway finance has tendencies in three directions— 
to stimulate the development of local capital markets, to require the sale of 
securities abroad, and to involve governments as guarantors or sources of 
loans. Some notion of the heavy capital demands of railroading is suggested 
by the fact that in 1880, the cumulative volume of capital funds invested in 


U.S. railroads was of the same order of magnitude as that invested in all manu- 
facturing industry.* 


(7) The concentrated expenditure of capital funds tends to strain the pro- 
ductive capacities of a country by imposing on its normal absorption of goods 
a great additional demand. This tends to produce an excess of imports which 
requires foreign borrowing to finance. 

*See M. J. Ulmer, “‘Trends and Cycles in Capital Formation by United States Rail- 
roads, 1870-1950,’’ National Bureau of Economic Research, Occasional Paper 43 
(1954), Table A-1, and Daniel Creamer, ‘‘Capital and Output Trends in Manufacturing 


Industries, 1880-1948,” National Bureau of Economic Research, Occasional Paper 41 
(1954), Table 2. 
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Railroad construction expenditures, further, create an especially heavy de- 
mand for the products of the metal and metal-working industries. To the long- 
term advantage of some countries, this leads to the establishment or marked 
strengthening of the heavy industries; whereas in other countries it serves 
principally to aggravate the need for imports and foreign loans. 

In money, as distinct from subsistence, economies, the concentration of 
capital expenditures also tends to establish and sustain high levels of demand 
and profits, and to stimulate general economic activity and capital investment 
at large. 

(8) Concentrated control over expenditure of the large capital funds involved 
in railroad construction gives rise to exceptional opportunities for profit un- 
less subject to strict control by government, and sometimes even then. The 
large profits are, presumably, a source of advantage to an economy when 
gained by domestic businessmen. They then constitute an important source of 
large-scale finance, particularly useful when capital markets are weak. The 
profits of construction are a disadvantage when gained by foreign promoters 
and construction firms. 

(9) In operation, railroads are natural monopolies which, sooner or later, are 
seen to require public regulation or ownership. The issues here are complex. 
Unregulated private ownership commonly produces not merely high levels of 
rates, but also discriminatory rate structures which favor some industries, 
trades or areas at the expense of others. Combined with public guarantees of 
minimum profits, the incentives to operate at low costs are compromised. Sub- 
ject to public rate regulation, the results are not notably different until, after 
many years, a sufficiently sophisticated bureaucracy is able to construct a 
highly complex system of control over investment, rates and quality of service 
and to contend in intricate judicial procedures with the legal talent at the dis- 
posal of the railroads. Subject to public ownership, there has been recurrent 
danger that the government will use the revenues and credit of its railroads to 
support the general budget of the state. This practice gives rise to many of 
the faults of private monopoly. In addition, when states adopt a proprietory 
attitude toward their railroad investments, the danger arises that they will 
then discourage the establishment or hamper the operation of alternative 
means of transportation. 

(10) Finally, and most important, there are the substantial services which 
rail transport performs. Its unique function is to provide an efficient form of 
overland transportation, independent of navigable rivers, capable of handling 
bulk freight at low cost. Even in competition with river and coastal transport, 
it offers advantages in speed, regularity and flexibility. It, therefore, opens 
to intensive economic exploitation regions and resources otherwise inacces- 
sible, and everywhere provides the basis for a more specialized pattern of 
production in larger-scale units serving wider markets. Its effects on produc- 
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tivity may be envisaged in terms of the economies associated with the division 
of labor and large-scale production. Its benefits to a country, as indicated in 
(1), above, are, therefore, peculiarly dependent upon the capacity of a coun- 
try’s business class at large to adapt the location and scale of industry to the 
opportunities which railroads afford. But the benefits, in so far as they 
emerge, are likely to be diffused and out of all proportion to the profits which 
the railroads can themselves obtain—a fact which, as indicated in (4), above, 
constitutes one of the serious problems in railway promotion and finance under 
private ownership. ; 


It will be realized that the benefits which railroads can confer upon a coun- 
try will vary with its geographical and industrial characteristics. They are 
least significant for countries all of whose regions are close to the sea and 
made accessible to it and to one another by navigable rivers and easily con- 


structed canals. They are most important in opening up the deep interiors of 
continents to the passage of bulky freight. 

The construction and operation of railroads, then, afforded—and still af- 
ford—countries great though unequal opportunities to stimulate economic 
growth. But to exploit these opportunities an economy must be in a position 
to surmount serious problems of business leadership, of governmental eco- 
nomic initiative, of domestic and foreign finance, and of communal adaptation 
to new conditions. The variant success of different countries in acquiring rail 
transport facilities and in profiting by them may plausibly be attributed to 
their unequal capacity to meet these problems. 


Ill 


In Western Europe, the United Scates, and several of the British dominions, 
the potentialities of railroads were dramatically realized. Although there was 
some variation from country to country, the statement remains broadly true. 
Everywhere in these regions, the construction of railroads marked an era of 
economic stimulation and rapid industrialization. Economic historians view a 
whole period of European and American industrialization as dominated by the 
advent of railroads.* And economic theorists attribute the buoyant advance of 
the Early and Mid-Victorian decades to the construction of the railroads and 
the investment stimulated by economic adaptation to them. In these countries, 
the requisite conditions for profiting from rail transport were at hand. 

In Western Europe a numerous and active business class had grown up over 
a period of some hundreds of years. They were avid for gain and worked in 
communities where business activities had become respectable and, indeed, 
praiseworthy. Large-scale ventures in trade, mining and canals were not rare. 


“For example, J. H. Clapham, An Economic History of Modern Britain, Vol. I and II. 
5See J. A. Schumpeter, Business Cycles, Vol. I. 
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Company organization appropriate to large-scale business had long been ex- 
plored. In the United States these conditions were reproduced, in some re- 
spects to a more intense degree. There was business capacity and energy 
sufficient to provide promoters, not only for the railroads themselves, but for a 
great variety of other enterprises the profitability of which, men felt, needed 
only a railroad to guarantee. An able student of American railroad building 
writes: 


It was the determination to build railroads in advance of traffic that gave the ‘‘rail- 
road idea’’ prolonged force in American life.... 


Innovations were the work of enterprisers. For the railroad as idea, the role of entre- 
preneurship was pretty much identical with promotion; and the promoter was rarely 
limited in outlook to the railroad itself. In action, he was omnicompetent and omni- 
present. His imagination leaped readily from the concrete problem of securing au- 
thority for a right of way to visions of a countryside filled with nodding grain, settle- 
ments of industrious families and other evidences of progress and civilization. Each 
railway project involved the sanguine judgment of enterprising individuals and groups 
in particular, local situations that a certain line would be of direct or indirect pecuni- 
ary advantage to themselves. It was linked to specific plans for town promotion and 
real-estate speculation, to combinations for contracting services and supplies and for 
* exploitation of resources, in anticipation of the actual movement of traffic by rail.... 


Thus as the barriers to new projects were periodically lowered by the inception of new 
railway systems, the first moment of the railroad as an economic force was manifested 
in a wavelike profusion of new enterprises of many sorts.® 


Governments were also strong and relatively stable. They had accepted the 
notion that it was their business to foster the wealth-seeking activities of 
businessmen and to perform such acts, beyond the power of business itself, 
as were required to promote national wealth. They were, therefore, prepared to 
support private railway promotion by subsidies and gifts, of which the Ameri- 
can land grants were perhaps the most prominent, by absorbing railroad se- 
curities and by lending their credit to support sales of securities to the public. 
In some cases, of course, governments undertook the job of railroad promo- 
tion themselves. 

Insofar as the mobilization of capital did not depend on direct government 
loans, it was facilitated by the existence of capital markets. These were 
rudimentary by present standards, but they had already dealt in issues of con- 
siderable size, particularly in government bonds, canal and turnpike shares 
and bank shares. They were, therefore, prepared to attempt the marketing of 
the great railroad issues, and it is not too much to say that the transition 
from the capital markets of the early nineteenth century to the complex, highly 
specialized and organized capital markets on which twentieth century industry 
depends was largely based on the activity engendered by railway finance. 


®jJenks, op. Cite, 3. 
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Few countries, even in the West, however, had initially either a flow of 
domestic savings sufficiently large or a capital market so developed that they 
could dispense entirely with foreign loans. It was, however, an era of relative 
peace, so that international capital flows were facilitated. And these were 
further aided by a complex of economic and political factors which supported 
relatively free trade and relatively free foreign exchange, conditions which for 
a few decades permitted the gold standard mechanism to work with fair 
efficiency. 

For all that, however, the promotion of the railroads and their ownership 
usually remained in the hands of each country’s nationals. The great profits 
from railroad construction, therefore, served to produce concentrations of 
capital in each country which aided in the finance of other large-scale 
ventures. 

The waves of construction expenditures left their mark not only on the 
capital markets, but also on industry. For wherever there were the beginnings 
of metal and metal-working industries, these were stimulated and developed by 
the heavy demands for rails, bridges, locomotives, and cars. Not only that, but 
the investment expenditures connected with construction provided a large part 
of the monetary demand which helped absorb into economic activity the incre- 
ments of saving and population then coming forward. For a number of decades, 
prominently in the United States, the successive expansions of business show 
evidence that they were initiated and sustained by railway investment. 

Finally, the adaptation of agriculture, trade and industry to the potentiali- 
ties of rail transport laid the permanent basis for the industrialization of 
Europe and of the eastern portion of the United States. In this connection, 
railroads had two outstanding effects. First, the availability of cheap food 
from the Mississippi Valley and the trans-Mississippi area operated either to 
check the expansion or to produce an actual decline in European and eastem 
American agriculture. The result was to release a large number of existing 
farm workers to industry or trade or to free the oncoming increments of popula- 
tion for such activity. Secondly, the railroads provided cheap transport for 
coal and ore, the materials on which modern technology was built and, there- 
fore, the source of employment for the population released from agriculture. 


IV 


It is with this record of successful Western adaptation to railroading that 


the experience of at least some oriental economies stands in such marked 
contrast. It is tempting, but largely beyond the present writer’s competence, 
to try to use the material presented in the succeeding articles in order to trace 
the failures and successes of Far Eastern railroad development to their 
several sources. So far as can be judged, however, the stories these articles 
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tell are broadly consistent with the implications of the economic analysis 
set out above. 

The successful exploitation of railroads makes peculiarly large demands 
upon the talents and energy of a country’s business class, upon its govern- 
ment, upon its supply of saving and the efficiency of its capital market, and 
only less large demands upon the quality of its labor force. If I read correctly 
the article on ‘‘Railway Development in China,’’ none of these demands could 
be satisfied under the Empire or its various republican successors. China’s 
business class was unacquainted with far-reaching ventures; its capital market 
was undeveloped and incapable of attracting funds into unaccustomed chan- 
nels; its successive governments possessed neither the authority, the interest, 
nor the trained personnel to make good the weaknesses of its business class 
and capitalist institutions. The few railroads that were built were, therefore, 
the products of Western initiative and capital. They were planned in ways 
which deepened the existing flows of goods in international trade. But, in the 
disorderly decades reviewed, the railroads were inefficiently operated. They 
failed to stimulate Chinese businessmen to make any striking new departures. 
And the financial and physical assets of the roads fell prey, in time, to the 
pressures of civil war and the greed of local governors. 

India’s case, as Dr. Thorner describes it, resembled China’s, with one im- 
portant exception—the presence of Great Britain. British promoters provided 
the enterprise, British Indian government provided the initial guarantees of 
credit and profit, British capital supplied most of the finance, British tech- 
nicians supervised the construction, and British officials provided the manage- 
ment needed for later operation. The result was a far larger railway net than 
China obtained, But while British initiative, capital, and bureaucracy could build 
railroads, they could not supply the other conditions which made railroading 
in the West the basis for industrialization. Indeed, they created certain ob- 
stacles. Railway financing in London did not strengthen the Indian capital 
market; railway promotion by British enterprisers did not accumulate profits 
for Indian businessmen; railway purchasing in England did not stimulate the 
development of an Indian metal and metal-working industry; nor did British 
railway management give Indians the managerial and technical training which 
would have been useful in other spheres of industry. In addition, the develop- 
ment of Indian railways at a time when Western industry was already well- 
developed served to open Indian markets to the cheaper products of European 
factories. Such competition destroys jobs, but it is also an opportunity. It re- 
leases labor and, in some societies, provides an incentive for work. It can, 
therefore, lower incomes or raise productivity depending on the reaction of the 
local population. It was most serious of all, therefore, that the British govern- 
ment and promoters could not supply the widely-spread, energetic and venture- 
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some business class and the skilled and disciplined labor supply which was 
needed to exploit the opportunities the railroads did afford. 

Whether the British government, by a radically different economic policy, 
might have fostered a significantly more rapid rise of Indian business and in- 
dustry, is, of course, an open question. Such a policy, if it involved protecting 
Indian industry, would have been prejudicial to British exports. More broadly, 
it would presumably have implied a degree of intervention and public enter- 
prise quite inconsistent with the individualistic policies to which British 
government at home was dedicated until recent years. 

Even a radically different public policy might have failed in Indian condi- 
tions. Apparently it did not fail in Japanese conditions. In Japan, the dif- 
ferentiating factor which stands out most clearly in Dr. Ike’s article is the 
character of the government. By contrast with the Chinese, it was strong, 
stable and energetic. By contrast with the British Indian government, it was 
nationalistic and devoted to the creation of military power on the basis of 
economic strength. Like governments elsewhere, the Japanese government 
built some railroads itself and freely lent its credit and gave other privileges 
to stimulate private promotion. The promotion of railroads, however, was only 
part of a more broadly-conceived national effort. Japanese railroad engineers, 
like other technicians, were quickly trained, so that within a decade after 
railroading began in Japan, roads were being constructed and operated without 
foreign assistance. Domestic capital was mobilized to finance all but the first 
roads, with advantage presumably to the Japanese capital market. The Japa- 
nese government pioneered in railroad construction, but it permitted private 
promoters to sponsor subsequent lines with advantage to private business in 
profits and experience. And the government promoted the construction of rail- 
roads, not only in areas of developed traffic, but also in areas of potential 
development. It was perhaps most important, however, that the enterprise of 
the government did not stop with railroads. Its efforts were also responsible 
for the initial establishment of a number of other industries, such as iron and 
steel and electric power, whose operations were complementary to railroad 
building and operation. 


The story, as we can piece it together from Dr. Ike’s article, is necessarily 
far from complete. The Japanese government’s efforts to provide a fruitful 
climate for industrialization included the establishment of protective tariffs 


and subsidies in certain areas, the promotion of saving, and, moving further 
afield, the provision of education and public health facilities. Dr. Ike, more- 
over, shows that Japanese commerce, benefiting from the possibilities of sea- 
borne traffic, had already enjoyed a considerable development before the 
period of railroading. This is evidence of the prior development of an active 
business class, a class whose activities, it has been argued, found a far more 
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congenial cultural climate in Japan than did its counterparts in China or per- 
haps India.’ 

Neither this, nor the succeeding articles, however, can hope to consider 
the connection between railroads and economic development in its full com- 
plexity. They do record the course which railroad construction and operation 
took, and they suggest some of the environmental differences which may ac- 
count for their varied influence upon economic history. Admittedly, they are 
only suggestions. Our understanding of the conditions of economic growth will 
have to be deepened and made more secure before the present suggestions can 
be properly evaluated, Comparative studies such as those which follow are 
the materials necessary for firmer knowledge. 

™Marion J. Levy, Jr., Contrasting Factors in the Modernization of China and Japan. 


Mimeographed paper of the Conference on Economic Growth in Selected Countries, 
Princeton University, 1952. 








THE PATTERN OF RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT IN CHINA 
E-TU ZEN SUN* 


Pennsylvania State University 


FTER three-quarters of a century of fluctuating efforts, the development 
A of railways in China remains an unfinished task today. In contrast to 
industrially more advanced countries, which had built most of their existing 
lines by the turn of the present century, railway construction is regarded even 
now as an indispensable part of the economic development of China, Measured 
by the potential demands of the country the existing railway facilities are 
small indeed, Recent data indicate that at the end of 1952 the Chinese railway 
system consisted of some 17,570 miles of tracks, including all lines in opera- 
tion on the mainland and Hainan but excluding those on Formosa.’ This means 
that there is one mile of railway for every 216 square miles of territory (or ap- 
proximately 463 miles per 100,000 square miles), and that for every 1,000,000 
of population there are 39 miles of rail transportation. Small though the figures 
appear to be, they nevertheless represent an increase over those of a decade 
ago. In 1942 the estimate was 12,036 miles of railways in all of China, in- 
cluding those in Manchuria and the occupied areas; the ratio was then 274 
miles of railroads per 100,000 square miles, and 27 miles per 1,000,000 popu- 
lation.*? The vast potential development that lies ahead is apparent when we 
compare the above figures with those for the United States, the United King- 
dom, Germany and Japan.’ 

This paper will try to present some of the characteristics and the principal 
problems that have marked railway development in China, and the ways that 
were devised to cope with the problems. 

*Dr. Sun received her PhD in history from Radcliffe College and is now teaching 
at Pennsylvania State University. Her book, Chinese Railways and British Interests 
1898-1911 has been published recently by the King’s Crown Press. 

4In July, 1951, the mileage in operation was reported to be 16,740 miles. The com- 
pletion of additional lines totaling at least 831 miles by the end of 1952 brings the 


higher figure; see Li Chang, ‘“‘Railway Construction in China,’’ Far Eastern Survey, 
22 (March 25, 1953), 4: 37=38. 

2 Chang Chia-ao (Kia-ngau), China’s Struggle for Railways (New York, 1943), 297. 

* The railway mileage in these countries per 100,000 square miles and 1,000,000 
population respectively was as follows: United States, 7,970 and 1,940; United King- 
dom, 21,360 and 436; Germany, 20,150 and 550; Japan, 9,120 and 190; see ibid., loc. 


cit. 
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FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE INITIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF RAILWAYS IN CHINA 


The first major railway to be successfully built in China, the Peking- 
Mukden line, had its beginnings in the 13-mile T’angshan-Hsikechuang coal 
line, built in 1882 to transport coal from the K’aip’ing mines. This particular 
instance, however, by no means symbolized the pattern of future railway 
growth, for few of the major railways subsequently built had such a clear-cut 
relationship with large-scale industrial enterprises. More prominent among the 
factors that led to the introduction of railways into China in the late nine- 
teenth century was, first, the aspiration of foreign mercantile interests for 
greater expansion of trade through rail transportation, and, second, the belief 
then prevalent among a group of literati and officials that railways provided 
the answer to the problem of strengthening China. Toward the turn of the cen- 
tury certain sections of the Chinese gentry also began to take the initiative in 
promoting railway construction. But, aside from the expectation of greater re- 
turns for their investments, they were motivate. by the two considerations 
mentioned above. 

The importance of pre-existing commerce, Many of the first major lines 
originated with foreign demands for railway rights that reached a climax in the 
“*battle for concessions’’ in 1898, The locations of these lines in China 
Proper indicate that the principal objective in the building of these railroads 
was the further development of trade between commercially well developed 
points. The two north-south trunk lines were the Peking-Hankow-Canton sys- 
tem and the Tientsin-Pukou Railway, the former linking the capital with the 
central and south China trading centers, and the latter running between the 
entrepot of Tientsin and the lower Yangtse area. Significantly enough, the 
Tientsin-Pukou Railway follows closely the course of the Grand Canal as re- 
built since the Yuan dynasty,‘ thereby demonstrating the importance of con- 
necting the rich lower Yangtse region with the metropolitan area in the north. 
Moreover, one of the first lines to be completed was the Shanghai-Nanking 
Railway, which lies within the Yangtse delta. Built with British capital and 
under British supervision, it was opened to traffic in 1908, and roused 
great hopes among its promoters of gaining commercial advantages. The 
Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo Railway likewise presented ‘‘sound commercial 
possibilities,’’* 


In this connection it is interesting to project the early railways against the 
geographic pattern of traditional Chinese trade, and note the parallelism be- 
tween the areas of trade concentration and location of railways. The distribu- 


*Ch’uan Han-sheng, T’ang-Sung ti-kuo yii yun-ho (The T’ang and Sung Empires and 
the Canals), special publication of the Institute of History and Philology, Academia 
Sinica (Chungking, 1944), 126. 

5P.H, Kent, Railway Enterprise in China (London, 1907), 136—137. 
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tion of the regular customs stations prior to the advent of the railway points 
to the fact that the lower Yangtse and the metropolitan regions were areas 
where the greatest volume of goods had gathered, In mid-eighteenth century, 
for example, ten major stations were found in Chihli, five in Kiangsu, while 
Chekiang, Anhui, Kiangsi, Fukien, Szechuan, Kwangtung and Kwangsi ranked 
next with two each, As late as 1887 Chihli still led with seven major stations, 
Kiangsu had five, while the other provinces generally retained the same num- 
ber as before, After 1901 the distribution stood at six each in Chihli and 
Kwangtung, five each in Fukien and Hupei, and four each in Kiangsu, Shantung, 
Anhui, Chekiang, and Szechuan.® By now, of course, these figures must be 
supplemented by considerations of the large volume of foreign trade at the 
forty-eight treaty ports that was handled not by the regular customs but by the 
Maritime Customs. For instance Shanghai, situated on the Yangtse estuary, 
had become a leading commercial port in the Far East, although in terms of 
the traditional internal trade Kiangsu had lost its previous prominence, 

In more recent periods various modern industries have appeared on the 
scene, but the pattern of relative economic weight changes slowly. Most of the 
industries that began to flourish in China after World War I were light industries, 
Using primarily agricultural products as their raw material, these industries in 
the nascent stage often seemed to re-emphasize the traditional geographic 
distribution of economic activities. In cotton textiles, for example, as well as 
in silk production and weaving, Kiangsu, Chekiang, and Hopei (Chihli) were 
the leading areas, Shanghai was a center of flour milling, as was Tientsin, in 
1928. Certain changes, however, were making themselves felt, such as the 
development of coal mining in north China, and the increasing importance of 
Manchuria,’ where railway construction and modern industry were progressing 
with considerable speed, though often under foreign aegis. 

Thus, the railways in China were first built in areas of the greatest eco- 
nomic activity, between points of commercial significance. Because of the 
slow growth of new industries, the railways for a long time tended to live off 
the existing productivity of the areas they served, and this created certain 
problems which will be examined later in this paper. 

It may be said that there were two important railways which did not seem to 
fit the above pattern, namely the Chinese Eastern Railway in Manchuria, and 
the Yunnan-Indo-China Railway in the southwest, since these lines traverse 
regions economically undeveloped at the time of their construction. They dif- 
fered from other foreign-financed lines in China in that the railway companies, 


*Wu Chao-hsing, Chung-kuo shui-chih shib (History of Chinese Tax Systems), II 
(Shanghai, 1937), 66=71. The major stations discussed here do not include the branch 
stations and toll gates under their jurisdiction. 

"Kung Chun, Chung-kuo hsin-kung-yeb fa-chan-shib ta-kang (Outline History of the 
Development of Modern Industries in China), (Shanghai, 1933), 101, 133-134, 151-152, 
161-164, 185-186. 
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with the direct support of their respective governments, possessed all rights 
pertaining to the railways, including ownership, for a maximum period of 
eighty years, Since the Manchurian line was intended as a vehicle of political 
as well as economic penetration of northeast China by Russia, whatever eco- 
nomic gains that could accrue to the railway due to the development of the 
local resources would be channelled primarily to the Russian interests. In the 
southwest the ultimate French objective of the Yunnan-Indo-China Railway was 
not so much the development of Yunnan as the gaining of the rich potential 
market of Szechuan, and thence the Yangtse valley, through an extension 
northward,’ The attraction of a traditional economic center was operating even 
here, albeit indirectly. 

Railways for China’s ‘‘self-strengthening.’’ One of the first advocates of 
railway building was Hsieh Fu-ch’eng, who in 1880 published the essay On 
the Introduction of Railways into China. In it he maintains that the building of 
railways would accomplish three things beneficial to the country: trade would 
be increased, the transportation of tribute rice made easy, and troop move- 
ments facilitated.” The following year saw the appearance of two articles by 
another railway advocate, Ma Chien-chung, who added the exploitation of 
mineral resources as one of the benefits to be derived from railways.'° From 
then on until the first decade of the twentieth century railway construction be- 
came a major topic of discussion by the literati, so that it virtually became a 
by-word for national rejuvenation and progress. Writing in 1905 K’ang Yu-wei, 
for example, declared that the strength of a country was in direct proportion to 
the ratio of steam power against man- and horsepower, and that ‘“‘there are 
three things which can bring about the greatest changes in the world: the rail- 
way, the steam ship, and the electric wire.’’** Chang Chih-tung, a proponent 
of the tenet ‘‘Chinese learning for fundamentals and Western learning for prac- 
tical use’’ and a prominent figure in China’s railway affairs at the turn of the 
century, defined the railroad as the one thing that could ‘topen the doors [to 
greater development in the interests] of the scholargentry, agriculture, in- 
dustry, commerce, and military matters,’’** that is, to the interests of all seg- 
ments of the national life. 

The above are only a few samples of the vast body of articulate opinion on 
the desirability of railway construction from the point of view of national 
policy. Such arguments were aimed at persuading the country to accept the 

*Kent, 46-50, 154, 159-167. 

*Chao Feng-t’ien, Wan-Ch’ing wu-shib-nien ching-chi ssu-bsiang shih (Economic 
Thought during the Last Fifty Years of the Ch’ing Period), Yenching Journal of Chi- 


nese Studies, monograph series no. 18 (Peiping, 1939), 151. 
1° Ibid., 155-156. 
™K’ang Yu-wei, Wu-chib chiu-kuo lun (On National Salvation through Material De- 


velopment), (Shanghai, 1919), 59 and passim. 
42Chao, 175. 
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railway as a means of strengthening China vis-a-vis the great powers, and as 
a contribution to China’s political stability and economic development. 


THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY 


The role of the government, From its earliest days the railway in China 
was regarded as at least partly a proper sphere of government enterprise. This 
was brought about by several factors. The dearth of accumulated capital in an 
agrarian economy, and the unwillingness of those who did have some capital 
to invest it in long-term undertakings like a major railroad, resulted in diffi- 
culties in raising funds for railway construction, and called forth government 
action in attempts to solve the problem. Further, between 1896 and 1911 there 
was ever increasing foreign financial and diplomatic pressure on the Chinese 
authorities for railway concessions, and this decidedly placed the government 
in a pivotal position with regard to railway development. Moreover, since the 
role of government had always been great in developing irrigation, and in 
building canals and roads, it was not difficult for the people to accept the 
direct participation of the authorities in railway affairs, The fact that many of 
the early promoters of railway construction in China, men like Li Hung-chang, 
Chang Chih-tung, and Sheng Hstian-huai, were members of the official bureauc- 
racy only highlighted the role of the government. 

As soon as railways were built, therefore, they were placed under the juris- 
diction of government agencies. It is to be noted that at first they were con- 
sidered a proper subject for the Bureau of Naval Affairs to handle, and were 
placed under that office. In 1895 railway matters were transferred to the 
Tsungli Yamen as a supplementary item having to do with foreign relations. 
Thus, for many years railway business was considered principally in the light 
of its strategic and diplomatic rather than economic significance. Then in 
1903 the Ministry of Commerce was given the jurisdiction over the railways, 
for which a new set of regulations was drawn up by the Ministry, While the 
regulations tried to encourage native investment in new railways, their ef- 
ficacy was doubtful; in any case the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, successor to 
the Tsungli Yamen, was also important in these years, since it was in charge 
of the negotiations with foreign representatives regarding loans for govern- 
ment-owned railways.** 

With the setting up of the Board of Posts and Communications in 1906 the 
railways became the responsibility of specialized government agencies,” a 
practice that has continued to the present day, The republican government 
after 1912 placed great emphasis on railway administration, and entertained 

18 Chang Hsin-ch’eng, Chung-kuo hsien-tai chiao-t’ung shih (History of Modern Chi- 


nese Communications), (Shanghai, 1937), 72~73. 
141 bid., 73. 
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vast hopes for state construction of railways, After 1928 the basic policy of 
the National Government, as stated in the official ‘‘Outline of Reconstruc- 
’ was that ‘‘All communications enterprises that are nation-wide in their 
effects, such as railways, highways, telegraph...are to be constructed and 
operated by the state,’’** 


tion,’ 


and during the subsequent years that witnessed the 
most constructive railway work under the National Government, the state rail- 
ways remained the most important lines, In fact, between 1912 and 1915 the 
republican government had already nationalized the more important of the rail- 
ways or railroad franchises that were still in the hands of private companies, 
at a final cost to the government of $65,684,718.** Consequently, the private 
railways that remained made up only a small fraction of the total mileage. The 
policy of state ownership and control has been continued by the People’s 
Government since 1949, 

Lack of administrative unity. In view of the role the government has played 
in China’s railway development, it may seem a paradox to say that one of the 
problems that persistently plagued the railways was the lack of efficient, 
unified administration, But we have to take into account the centrifugal forces 
that were operating in Chinese society. It is true that designs for a national 
railway network had emerged at the policy-making level in Peking in 1907. In 
these plans the newly constituted Board of Posts and Communications sought 
the eventual construction of four main state rail systems with trunk lines 
radiating from Peking, each having its satellite lines and its own hinterland,”’ 
Despite this show of the potentialities of central authority, however, the 
actual management of the existing lines and projects had a tendency toward 


4 Ibid., 74-75. T’ieb-tao kung-pao (Railway Gazette), Published by the Ministry of 
Railways, 1928 f, (hereafter TTKP), 1: 126. 

** Tseng K’un-hua, Chung-kuo t’ieh-lu shib (History of Chinese Railways), (Peking, 
1924), 118-119. These transactions involved railways in eight provinces; the lines 
nationalized included the Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo Railway, built by private capital 
in Kiangsu and Chekiang, and the rights over the projected Hankow-Szechuan line that 
rested with the railway companies of Hupei and Szechuan, 

In this article ‘‘dollars,’’ ‘*$,’’ or ‘*CN$’’ (after 1928) refer to Chinese currency. 
The American dollar is indicated by ‘‘US$.’’ 

In the years covered by the present study there were notable fluctuations in the 
exchange value of the Chinese currency. The following average official rates in terms 
of the U.S. dollar will give some indication of the dominant trends: In the early Re- 
publican years, US$1 was equal to (old Chinese) $2.40 in 1915, and $1.80 in 1925. In 
1935, after the introduction of currency reform and managed exchange rates, it was 
US$1 to CN$3.30. During the Japanese war the rates were US$1 to CN$12 in 1939, and 
to CN$20 from 1942 on, Actually in 1941 the blackmarket rate had already reached US$1 
to CN$40, and in private transactions the value of the CN$ continued to plunge down- 
ward as inflation sharply spiralled. See the China Year Book for 1916, 1926, 1931. 
China Handbook 1937-1945, Frank M. Tamagna, Banking and Finance in China (New 
York, 1942), passim, 

17 Tung-hua hsi-lu, Kuang-hsu, 208: 7. (Hereafter THHL, KH). The termini of the 
four trunk lines were to be as follows: in the north, Kiakhta; northeast, Aigun; south, 
Canton; northwest, Ili in Sinkiang. 
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decentralization, as a British observer commented, owing to the powers of the 
provincial officials.** But the lack of unified supervision or administration of 
even individual lines was the result not so much of the power of the provincial 
officials as such, as of the nature of the Chinese administrative structure. 
Given the territorial, unspecialized basis of traditional Chinese administra- 
tion, it was not to be expected that officials would regard the railway as a 
business enterprise that required central finance and direction, Thus, it was 
apparently quite natural for Chang Chih-tung and his colleagues to speak of 
the ‘‘Hupei section,’”? ‘‘Hunan section,’’ and “‘Kwangtung section’’ of the 
Hankow-Canton Railway not only as geographic units but as administrative 
units also, and to leave management on a provincial basis, The Szechuan- 
Hankow line was often referred to in a similar fashion, Fund-raising and book- 
keeping, among other things, were carried out in divergent ways in different 
provinces. Strict provincial demarcations proved to be a retarding influence 
not only on government railways, but on private efforts as well, It was esti- 
mated that, partly because of the lack of cooperation among people of neigh- 
boring provinces, the lines built by private capital in 1911, after more than a 
decade of enthusiastic activity, totalled less than 300 miles.’ At the same 
time, it seemed debatable even to some of the advocates of government action 
in railway development whether the provincial or central authorities should 
have control over the lines. Chang Chih-tung, for example, objected strongly 
to a proposal from Peking that the central government take over the railways 
of Hupei.”° 

The fact that the major railroads were built with loans from a number of 
foreign countries also contributed to the lack of administrative unity, Each 
loan agreement would set up an administrative system for the particular rail- 
way concerned for the duration of the loan, and this system often differed from 
those of other loan-financed railways, For each of these systems the relative 


powers of Chinese and foreign personnel, the function of foreigners employed 
by the railway administrations, and the ultimate seat of authority were differ- 
ently defined.”* The Chinese government was the legal owner of the major 


lines and formally the government’s right of control was not disputed, but 
until the republican period each railway was wont to pursue its own policies, 
It was reported, for example, that the accounts of the different railways were 
kept in different ways and in different currencies. It was not until 1915 that 


* Kent, 199. 

1*Chang Chih-tung, Chang-wen hsiang-kung ch’uan-chi (Collected Works of Chang 
Chih-tung), ‘‘Telegraphic Correspondence,’’ 76: 1; ‘*Memorials,’’ 66: 23. Tseng, 
103-106. 

2° Chang Chih-tung, ‘‘Memorials,’’ 66: 24. 

22 Compare, for instance, the working agreement for the Shanghai-Nanking Railway, 
and the provisions in the Canton-Kowloon and Tientsin-Pukou railway loan agree- 
ments: J, V. A, MacMurray, Treaties and Agreements with and Concerning China, I, 


405-408; 619-620; 690. 
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the financial administration and accounting of the various state railways were 
unified under regulations set up by the Ministry of Communications.”* The 
question of administrative unity later raised that of railway integrity, and will 
be discussed in a later section. 


THE RECRUITING OF CAPITAL 


Capital for the construction of Chinese railways can be divided into four 
categories: government funds, foreign loans, domestic loans, and private 
capital,”* Out of varied combinations of these funds three broad types of rail- 
ways emerged: state railways (in which foreign loans outweighed government 
funds), private railways (including in their capitalization both Chinese in- 
vestments and private loans from foreign banks), and foreign-controlled rail- 
ways, built and operated directly by foreign financial interests, of which the 
Chinese Eastern Railway and the Yunnan-Indo-China Railway were the notable 
examples, While all four kinds of capital were present throughout the years of 
railway development, there were changes from time to time in the relative im- 
portance of each. Together they constituted a problem in capital recruitment 
that deeply affected the general pattern of Chinese railway development. 

Late Ch’ing and early republican periods, By far the largest block of capital 
made available to the Chinese government for railway construction during the 
last years of the Ch’ing dynasty was money from foreign loans, the major rail- 
way concessions having been obtained by the interested powers by 1899. In 
general these loans ran, on an average, about thirty years, with interest at 5 
per cent, and were issued to the Chinese government at 90 or 95 per cent of 
par. Other economic advantages given to the concessionaires consisted of 
such items as a fixed commission on all materials purchased, 

When the railway became an object of national attention at the turn of the 
century, however, there emerged in China a movement for the cancellation or 
redemption of foreign railway concessions. The gentry, in cooperation with a 
number of railway-minded officials like Chang Chih-tung, took a leading role 
in this campaign, which characterized Chinese railway affairs during the 
1900’s. The degree of gentry activity differed greatly, however, in accordance 
with local conditions, While gentry interests made only a negligible showing 
in the northern and Manchurian provinces, those of the Yangtse River valley 
from Szechuan to Kiangsu, and of Kwangtung, were strong enough to make the 
movement of redemption effective. The ‘‘redemption’’ of the Hankow-Canton 
concession from the American China Development Company in 1905** resulted 
from a joining of forces by the gentry of Hunan, Hupei, and Kwangtung and the 


42 Chang Hsin-ch’eng, 82. 
% Tseng, 412. 
34 Chang Chia-ao, 35. 
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provincial authorities, and the controversy over the Shanghai-Hangchow- 
Ningpo Railway concession represented dramatically the conflict between 
local interests and the foreign concessionaire.”** 

With the exception of the last-mentioned railway, however, none of the major 
lines was to be constructed with domestic capital. To begin with, capital ac- 
cumulation was weak in a society hitherto based primarily on agriculture. 
Not only were the sums demanded of the investors in enterprises like a rail- 
way trunk line often beyond the means of the gentry to furnish, but the re- 
sources of credit institutions in China then were also unequal to the task. 
Furthermore, as in the case of the first modern industries in China, even 
where the necessary funds were available, investment was retarded in nearly 
all cases by the hesitancy of the gentry to embark upon untried ventures, or to 
cast its lot with government-sponsored programs.** ‘‘Those who advocate [re- 
demption] do not have the money, and those who have the money do not con- 
cern themselves with [it],’? Governor-General Ch’ing Ch’un-hsiian was reported 
to have remarked in 1905 about the gentry of Kwangtung.”” 

Since private capital was difficult to obtain, the responsibility for raising 
funds for railway construction was passed up to the authorities; this was true 
even of the provincial railway companies sponsored by the local gentry. The 
officials could choose between two alternatives—they could raise the nec- 
essary funds through additional local taxes, or through foreign loans. The out- 
standing examples of the former method are found in Hunan and Szechuan. 
Upon suggestion of the gentry, an additional salt tax was introduced in Hunan 
in 1908 as a way of obtaining capital for the Hunan section of the Hankow- 
Canton line; in Szechuan at the same time the gentry and officials agreed on 
a 3 per cent levy on grain, the proceeds to be used toward the partial financing 
of the Hankow-Szechuan Railway.”* But the money so raised in the provinces 
was seldom effectively used for the stated aims, so that opportunities were 
created for the entrance of foreign capital. The Szechuan Railway Company, 
which went bankrupt in 1910 after reportedly having wasted some two million 
dollars in speculation and maladministration,”® suggested the futility of re- 
cruiting funds through local taxation. 


The scarcity of domestic capital, therefore, enhanced the role of foreign 
loans. Political instability during the first three decades of this century, and 
the slow rate of industrialization in spite of some progress made during and 


45E-tu Zen Sun, ‘*The Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo Railway Loan of 1908,’ Far 
Eastern Quarterly, 10.2 (February, 1951), passim. 

4° Chang Chia-ao, 6, Marion J, Levy, Jr. and Shih Kuo-heng, The Rise of the Modern 
Chinese Business Class (New York, 1949), 36-39. 

27Recounted in Chang Chih-tung, ‘‘Memorials,’’ 65: 26, 

%* Ta-Ch’ing liech’ao shih-lu, Kuang-hsu, 592: 9. THHL, KH, 192: 10. 

°Sheng Hstan-huai, Yu-tsai ts’un-kao (Writings of Sheng Hsuan-huai), ‘‘Board of 
Posts and Communications Memorials,’ part II, 
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after World War I, accentuated the situation, Although the major railways were 
government-owned, government investment played only a minor part in the ac- 
tual financing of these lines, It was reported that the Peking-Mukden and 
Peking-Hankow lines had the largest proportion of government investment, but 
much of the money so categorized consisted of the railways’ own earnings, 
especially in the case of the Peking-Hankow.” On the other hand, foreign 
loans were estimated in 1924 to constitute some 80 per cent of the total in- 
vestment in Chinese railways, As compared with loans concluded at an earlier 
date, the loans contracted during the early republican years tended to be 
short-term high-interest transactions, and the full sums of the loans were 
often not paid. The £10,000,000 Lunghai Railway loan contracted by Belgian 
interests in 1920, for example,had an interest rate of 8 per cent; the same was 
true of the British loan for the Peking-Mukden Railway of 1921. An extreme 
case was the Ssup’ing-T’aonan Railway loan of ¥12,500,000, concluded with 
the South Manchurian Railway Company in 1921, which was to run for just one 
year at 9.5 per cent interest. It was reported by the Ministry of Railways in 
1931 that foreign railway loans had reached the sum of CN$1,504,498 ap- 
proximately half of the total foreign debt of the Chinese government.” 

A portion of that foreign debt was borne by privately owned railways, which, 
however, constituted only a small percentage of the existing lines. Most of 
these were short local lines ranging from the 72-mile T’aishan-Hsinhui Rail- 
way (completed in 1913) in Kwangtung to the Changchou Railway of 7.5 miles 
(completed in 1917) in Fukien, While a few of these railways were able to 
maintain themselves financially—notably the Kochiu-Pisechai line in Yunnan 
constructed with proceeds from the tin mines and other local resources— 
others went heavily into debt to foreign banks. Examples of the latter were the 
T’ung-yi coal line at Chinchow that was built in 1916 to connect with the 
Peking-Mukden Railway, and went into a ¥200,000 debt in the following year 
to Japanese financiers. Japanese capital steadily increased its hold over Chi- 
nese railroads during this period, and was able to obtain important shares in 
the Nanch’ang-Kiukiang, Ch’aochou-Swatow, and Liu-chiang (Hopei) railways.” 

Between the two world wars, There was an attempt by Chinese banking 


circles after World War I to gain a controlling voice in the country’s railway 
finances, The previous leadership of the gentry-officials in China’s industri- 
alization was being replaced, after 1911, by the merchant capitalists.” But it 
was only after the formation of the fourepower New Consortium in 1919 by the 
banking groups of Britain, France, United States, and Japan, with the aim of 


** Tseng, 413. Ministry of Railways, Bureau of Statistics, comp., Statistics of Rail- 
ways for the Year Ending December 31, 1927, 36. 

* Tseng, 123-124; 415-420, Chu Ch’i-hua, Chung-Kuo she-bui-ti ching-chi chieb-kou 
(Economic Structure of Chinese Society), (Shanghai, 1932), 20. 

52 Chang Hsin-ch’eng, 141-143. Tseng, 422. 

*® Levy and Shih, 37. 
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dominating future industrial and administrative loans to the government of 
China, that the China Finance Corporation was established. The avowed pur- 
pose of this organization was to compete against foreign economic influence. 
With a capital of $10,000,000 the Corporation, composed of the leading banks 
and having a charter approved by the government in Peking, proceeded im- 
mediately to make short-term loans to the government at high interest rates, 
When this proved unsuccessful, mainly owing to the government's inability to 
meet the payments, the Corporation turned its attention to industrial invest- 
ments, and in 1921 a $6,000,000 Railway Equipment Loan was launched. 
Twenty-two Chinese banks took part in this venture, and when only a small 
fraction of the loan bonds was bought by the public, the participating banks 
were obliged to take over the balance. Later the four railways for which the 
equipment loan was intended were not able to furnish the amortization funds 
as required by the loan terms, Thus ended the first short-lived effort of the 
Chinese banks to ‘“‘neutralize’’ the influence of the New Consortium.” 

It was true, nevertheless, that Chinese banking interests were increased in 
strength after 1920 and, despite the failure of the China Finance Corporation, 
both the state and private banks began to play a more positive role in railway 
finance, for which they received much encouragement from the National Gov- 


ernment after 1928. Work on the major Chekiang-Kiangsi Railway, for instance, 
was begun with a Bank of China loan of CN$2,700,000 in 1929, and was con- 
tinued with further loans from the same bank as well as local Hangchow banks 


in subsequent years.** 


The construction of the Kiangnan Railway, linking 
Wuhu in Anhui with Cha-p’u on the Chekiang coast, depended partly on a 
CN$3,000,000 credit from the Bank of China, the Bank of Communications, and 
the private Shanghai Commercial and Savings Bank.** 

Chinese efforts between 1928 and 1937 also included initiative taken on the 
provincial level. Yen Hsi-shan, governor of Shansi, was able to build the 
T’ung-p’u Railway in his province through local taxes, At the same time the 
Ministry of Railways in the National Government also assumed some responsi- 
bility for financing necessary constructions, such as the Soochow-Chiahsing 
Railway, and the $5,000,000 Chientang River Bridge at Hangchow, Certain 
other agencies of the central government, like the Reconstruction Commission, 
were likewise concerned with the building of new lines.*” 

The success of the various domestic efforts mentioned above was attribut- 
able not only to the increased strength of Chinese banks, but also to the 
dearth of foreign funds independent of the New Consortium on the one hand, 
and on the other hand to the hesitancy of foreign banking groups to risk in- 


54Tseng, 504-507. Chang Chia-ao, 68-75. 
55 Chang Chia-ao, 77, 79. 

** Ibid., 81-82. 

8’ Ibid., 76, 81, 82. 
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vestment in a field where some of the existing loan payments had been in de- 
fault since 1917." 

As it happened, however, all these efforts to raise funds within China were 
not enough to meet the needs of the times. Some additional sources had to be 
tapped, The first important measure in this respect was taken in 1933, when 
the British Boxer Indemnity funds, now under agreement to be returned to the 
Chinese government, were taken as security for a loan of £1,500,000 for the 
construction of the Hankow-Canton Railway. Plans were afoot at the same 
time to use all the returned Boxer Indemnity funds of Italy, Russia, as well as 
Britain, for the purpose of railway development, It was estimated that the pro- 
ceeds from loans secured on these funds would finance the building of nearly 
900 miles of new railways.** Further, the new autonomous maritime customs 
had resulted in increased revenue for the government since 1929, and there 
were plans to use the increment as security for railway loans.*° 

There was a heightened tempo between 1934 and 1937 in railway financing. 
During those four years the National Government floated five issues of do- 
mestic railway bonds totalling CN$145,000,000; in addition, Chinese banks 
and syndicates advanced sums to several railways that amounted to nearly 
$6,000,000.“ At the same time, new foreign credit also became available, 
after arrangements were made for the resumption of payment on all outstanding 
railway loans, During the eighteen months before July, 1937, new railway 
loans and credits obtained from foreign banks reached £31,932,370 
(CN$529,105,966) in ultimate value, while domestic railway loans in the same 
period totalled CN$74,550,000, or less than five million pounds sterling. It 
was also estimated that foreign capital actually channelled toward Chinese 


railway developments for the years 1934-1937 amounted to some 350 million 
Chinese dollars.” 


QUEST FOR ADEQUATE INCOME AND RAILWAY INTEGRITY 


The problem of solvency, Of the chronic problems that confronted the rail- 
way administrators in China, that of keeping the lines on a sound financial 
basis was certainly one of the most difficult, for this problem involved not 


only mere techniques of administration but also, more important, the economic 


5* Ibid., 153. 

** Ministry of Industries, comp., Chung-kuo chinge-chi nien-chien (Chinese Economic 
Yearbook), (1934), Il, L347 (hereafter CEY). Chang Chia-ao, 78. 

“CEY, L349. Actually the plans for the Boxer Indemnity and Maritime Customs 
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“Ibid., loc. cit. Chang Chia-ao, 147, 154-155. It was estimated that in 1931 trans- 
portation and communications amounted to more than 26 per cent of all foreign invest- 
ments in China; see H. D. Fong, Industrial Capital in China (Tientsin, 1936), 5. 
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development of the areas surrounding a railway. Insufficient income had for 
years plagued government and private railways alike. The Tao-ch’ing Railway 
in Honan, for example, suffered from insufficient revenue from the beginning; 
and from 1905 on, when the line was ‘‘redeemed’’ by the Peking government 
on a loan basis, an annual subsidy had to be paid it in order to keep the line 
in operation.** The 80-mile long Nanch’ang-Kiukiang railway in Kiangsi, 
originally built with a mixed capital of private Chinese investment, local tax 
levies, and Japanese loan funds, remained in private hands until 1928. Then 
it was found that the income of the road was too low, partly owing to the 
competition of water transport, and partly to mismanagement, so that there 
was every possibility of losing the entire line to the Japanese interests through 
default. The way out of this “‘critical situation’’ was to make this a Chinese 
state railway. It was accordingly placed under the ownership and direct con- 
trol of the Ministry of Railways in January, 1929.** The history of these two 
railways graphically illustrates the obstacles to railway development where 
the volume of goods to be transported remained more or less stationary, so 
that the railway, instead of bringing greater productivity and commercial ex- 
change, merely became a competitor—and often an unsuccessful one—to the 
existing means of transportation. 

The most serious factor in the situation was that revenue from freight traf- 
fic, which should make up the greater part of a railway’s income, often lagged 
far behind passenger service. The Shanghai-Nanking Railway had depended 
on passenger traffic as its chief item of income all along; as late as 1936 the 
administrators of this and the Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo Railway complained 
that the competition of river transportation seriously affected the freight rates 
of these lines.“* The two north-south trunk lines, the Tientsin-Pukou and 
Peking-Hankow railways, also were handicapped by the low volume of freight 
traffic, though to different degrees. Our present data indicate that in 1927, 
when both lines were disrupted by war and the total income of both railways 
had decreased by two-thirds from the high point of 1923, the Tientsin-Pukou 
reported 20.5 per cent of its revenue as coming from freight and 68.2 from pas- 
senger service, while the Peking-Hankow derived 28.5 and 66.8 per cent from 
freight and passenger traffic respectively.“ Aside from the fact that operation 

“The Board of Posts and Communications, comp., Yu-ch’uan-pu tsou-i lei-pien 


(Memorials of the Board of Posts and Communications), II (Peking, 1908), 202b=204a. 
(Hereafter YCP), 

“TTKP, 1: 182-183; 2: 118. Chang Hsin-ch’eng, 125. 

“‘TTKP, 1575: 5. The Shanghai-Nanking suffered from an additional imposition in 
the early period of its operation in the form of likin levies: the entire line was divided 
into nine sections, with the likin duties for each section set at 1.5 per cent ad valorem; 
passing through all nine sections on the railway, therefore, a shipper would have had 
to pay 13.5 per cent ad valorem on his goods; this drastically reduced the volume of 
freight for this railway: see Wu, II, 85. 

“ Railway Statistics for 1926, 15; ibid. for 1927, 15. TTKP, 2: 190; 3: facing 226; 
4: facing 164. 
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of the Tientsin-Pukou was seriously disrupted during the Northern Expedition, 
the persistently low freight traffic of this railroad can reasonably be explained 
by the proximity of the coastal shipping between the south and north China 
ports. The Peking-Hankow, on the other hand, lies deep inland and away from 
major, parallel water routes, and it was therefore able to realize maximum in- 
come from freight services, 

Yet the above figures, taken out of context, do not tell the whole story. The 
truth was that by the mid-1930’s complaints of water competition and insuf- 
ficient freight load had become prevalent among the country’s railways, As a 
result various measures were adopted to remedy the situation. Freight rates of 
all the principal lines—including the Hankow-Canton, Peking-Hankow, Che- 
kiang-Kiangsi, Lunghai, Shanghai-Nanking and Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo 
railways—were carefully reconsidered and regulated with reference to the 
freight rates of the competing water transportation, The Hankow-Canton Rail- 
way administrators, for instance, decided on having different rates for the 
three sections of the line in accordance with local conditions, with the rates 
of the southern and northern sections made quite low owing to competition 
from shipping, while the middle section, lying mostly in the mountainous 
country of southern Hunan, charged a higher rate for freight and was expected 
to compensate for the others. At the same time the Chekiang-Kiangsi Railway 
dropped its freight rates on the transportation of rice between Kiangsi and 
Shanghai by more than 5Oper cent, until they reached a point that was slightly 
below the rate charged for river transport over the same distance.*” Periodic 
reduction in freight rates, especially those affecting foodstuffs, were frequent.” 

Much attention was given to publicity work so as to attract potential com- 
mercial shippers.” In addition, the policy of “‘responsible transportation”’ 
was adopted by a number of railways after 1930. Under this system the condi- 
tion of the goods on arrival was guaranteed by the railway, and this encouraged 
shippers to send their cargo directly by railway instead of through transporta- 
tion firms as was the previous practice.” By thus cutting out the cost of the 
middleman for the shipper the railways’ freight receipts were markedly 
increased, 

Administrative integrity of the railways, Chinese railways often suffered 
from forces in the environment that tended to obstruct their normal operations, 
These obstructions came from different quarters. It was sometimes the local 
gentry in the early years of railway history: over 3,000 taels were paid in 

“"TTKP,. 1558: 2=8; the river competition for the Hankow-Canton was fiercest be- 
tween Hankow and Changsha in the northern section, Canton and Shaochou in the 
south, Ibid., 1594: 5=7; 1548: 6. 

“ Ibid., 1587: 5; 1594: 7; 1604: 8. 


” Ibid., 1548: 7—8; 1575: 4, 6. 
5°CEY, Il, L55. 
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1906 to a number of local influential personages along the route of the P’ing- 
hsiang-Hsiangt’an line, for example, as salary for ‘‘protecting the road,’ in 
return for permission to lay the tracks through their districts." Or it was the 
destruction of civil war: fighting in Honan stopped all rail traffic in the prov- 
ince throughout 1925.57 The most far-reaching and serious effects, however, 
were wrought by the warlords and their armies in the early republican period, 
The warlords regarded the railways passing through their territories as nothing 
more than a source of revenue, and often directly interfered with the adminis- 
tration and finances of the railways. Rolling stock of the railways was com- 
mandeered by the armies and then was retained by the troops indefinitely. 
Long after the Northern Expedition, the Ministry of Railways still found it 
necessary to dispatch numerous appeals to the military authorities and the 
Ministry of War for the return of the rolling stock."* Again, the railways were 
asked during the northern campaign to “‘assist in providing military supplies’’ 
out of their monthly revenues; agents of the local armies were sent to the rail- 
way stations to make collections on the spot. The money thus taken from the 
major railways in a three-month period in 1928 amounted to $3,693,800, despite 
the fact that the railways at that time were short of operating funds; the 
workers’ wages of the Peking-Hankow Railway, for instance, were in arrears, 
While the National Government after its establishment proceeded to abolish 
the system of ‘‘assistance in military supplies,’’ it was not easily or im- 
mediately accepted by the militarists in the provinces. It was some months 
later that the latter were reconciled to the new situation, and henceforth all 
military expenditures were formally made the responsibility of the Ministry of 
Finance.™ 

Another method of milking the railways reached its height during the last 
days of the civil wars: armies contracted for commercial freight transportation, 
using the engines and cars that had been requisitioned from the railways. 
This practice gradually disappeared after the Ministry of Railways had pro- 
tested repeatedly to the army leaders in 1928 and 1929.°* The willful imposi- 
tion of heavy transit duties on freight transported by railways, particularly 
the Peking-Hankow Railway, sometimes increased the shipper’s tax burdens 
as much as twenty-fold, which resulted in his total non-use of the railway and 
added to the general economic confusion of the time. 

Railway finance was, of course, directly affected by all these encroach- 
ments. From 1928 to the eve of the Japanese war the accounting and fiscal 

"YCP, 294b, 

*2Ch’en Ming-hsun, Ching-chi kai-tsao-chung chib Chung-kuo kung-yeh wen-t’i (The 
Problem of Chinese Industries during Economic Reorganization), (Shanghai, 1928), 85. 

* Tseng, 399. TTKP, 1: 89-92, 93-94, 107-111; 2: 93-94, 110-114; 4: passim. 

**TTKP, 1: 112-113; 2: 81, 95-97, 98-100, 103; 3: 116-117. 


§ Ibid., 1: 89=90; 3: 91-92; 4: passim. Tseng, 402. 
“TIE; 2: 77, 162, t$1. 
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administration of the state railways were studied by central government agencies, 
with a view to (1) establishing an ‘‘independent’’ branch of railway finance 
separate from the general fiscal administration of the government, and (2) 
setting up a unified accounting system that would be handled by experts from 
outside the ordinary administration of the railways. The fight against the mili- 
tary inroads on the railways’ revenue was one of the first steps taken.*” 
Toward better integration, The growth of through-traffic arrangements among 
various railways, and between the railroads and water transportation systems 
as well as highways, can be taken as an index of the better integration of the 
railway system, and of generally greater stability in China, Inter-railway 
traffic was initiated in 1912, but application of the system was intermittent 
for the next sixteen years until, in 1928, it was halted altogether. During the 
years of its greatest efficiency the aggregate income of the railways having 
through-traffic connections had risen from $2,600,000 in 1919 to over 
$13,000,000 in 1923. Through-traffic was revived after the establishment of 
the National Government, and by 1932 most of the major lines were provided 
this service at least with regard to certain kinds of commodities, including 
salt, coal, flour, textiles, and tea,®* In the same years the railways had also 
achieved sufficient operational efficiency so that it was possible to proceed 
with through-traffic arrangements with a few highway systems, beginning with 
those of Chekiang, Kiangsu, Anhui, Hunan, and Shensi. Regulations for rail- 
way-highway through-traffic were drawn up under the direction of the Ministry 
of Railways in 1936, while the further development of through-traffic with 
water transportation both inland and coastal was encouraged by the government.” 
On the eve of war, therefore, China’s railway development had just begun to 
achieve a modest measure of economic stability and administrative efficiency, 
with foreign capital still in a dominant position, however. In 1936 a Five-year 
Railway Plan was announced, which aimed at constructing over 5,000 miles 
(8,500 kilometers) of railroads between 1937 and 1941, primarily in the south- 
west, the northwest, and the southeast.® But the Japanese war soon inter- 
vened, with the attendant loss and destruction of much of the country’s ex- 
isting mileage. By 1941 only some 15 per cent of the lines still remained in 
Chinese hands, while reliance on imported building material and rolling stock 
made the construction of new lines in unoccupied areas extremely difficult. 
Even so, a few hundred miles of new railways were built with imported and 
salvaged material.** The significant element in the situation was, however, 


5’ Ibid., 1: 142-143; 2: 16; 1322: 5 £.; 1323, 1324: passim. 

** CEY, II, L60-62. 

* Ibid., L63. TTKP, 1569: 4~5; 1612: 4, For the Shanghai-Nanking Railway, through- 
traffic arrangements with river transport on the Yangtse was a way of increasing its 
own freight load. 

* Ting and Chin, 8. 

* Ibid., 15-20. 
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not the actual mileage added, but the increasing realization on the part of the 
articulate public from the 1930’s on, that the building of the railways must be 
integrated with the development of the nation’s economic resources, It is note- 
worthy too that the railway continued to be regarded as the principal future 
means of communications and transportation.” Since large parts of China still 
were without railways, the task of construction remained colossal. 


THE CURRENT SCENE 


Railway construction undet the People’s Government during the past few 
years has been given much publicity in China, although the most urgent task 
facing the Peking authorities in 1949 was not the addition of new lines but 
the repairing of railroads damaged during the war, Nearly half of the over 
17,000 miles of railway functioning in China in 1952, was reported to be in 
Manchuria,” The five-year plan for economic construction, announced by the 
Peking government early in 1953, nevertheless, has set 125,000 miles of ad- 
ditional railways as the national goal. Briefly stated, several character- 
istics have presented themselves in the present stage of Chinese railway 
development. 

First, new trunk lines are being developed, especially in regions where 
rail communication was non-existent before, the southwest and the northwest, 
The completion of the Chungking-Chengtu and the Tienshui-Lanchou lines in 
1952, the construction of the Lanchou-Urumchi line and surveying of the 
Chengtu-Kunming line in 1953 are indications of the orientation toward the 
hitherto under-developed areas in China,®* It is only fair to point out here, 
however, that so far as plans are concerned many of these trunk lines—such 
as the Kunming-Kweiyang, Chengtu-Tienshui, Chungking-Chengtu, and Paotow- 
Lanchou—had their inception decades ago; the Lanchou-Urumchi line co- 
incides with the ‘‘western trunk’’ in the Board of Posts railway network plan 
of 1907. 

Second, there is a conscious and systematic effort on the part of the plan- 
ners and administrators to link the construction of new railways to the de 

2 See e.g., Pao Chueh-min, “‘Lunghai-lu ti wan-ch’eng yii k’ai-fa hsi-pei’’ (The Com- 
pletion of the Lunghai Railway and the Development of the Northwest), in Chung-kuo 
ching-chi yen-chiu (Research in the Chinese Economy), H. D. Fong, ed., (Changsha, 
1938), Il, 1170-1178. Tung Ch’eng-hsien, ‘“*Ts’ung Chung-kuo t’ieh-lu chih hsu-yao 


t’an-tao yun-shu-chung chih t’iao-hsieh’’ (From China’s Railway Needs to Harmony in 
Transportation), ibid., 1161-1168. 

63 Chao Kuo-chiin, Northeast China (Manchuria) Today, mimeographed volume, M.I.T. 
Center for International Studies (Cambridge, 1953), 92. 

**Li, 41, gives 200,000 kilometers. The map at the end of the present paper shows 
the principal railways in China in 1953. 

* The emphasis on new trunk lines was brought out in a report by T’eng Tai-yuan, 
Minister of Railways, in November, 1951: Ta-kung-pao (Hong Kong), Nov. 5, 1951. Li, 
37, 38. China Daily News (New York), Sept. 25, 1953 (hereafter CDN). 

“Li, 40, 41. 
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velopment of agricultural and industrial resources of the surrounding regions. 
The press and other current literature on the subject remind the public again 
and again of the interdependence between these two aspects of economic con- 
struction, and of their effect on the people’s standard of living.*” 

Third, available data indicate that by far the greatest portion of the capital 
needed to finance the railway projects is being furnished by the government, 
and that the latter has given railways high priority in the over-all national 
budget. These funds are probably chiefly accumulated out of production by 
State enterprises and budgetary savings. Out of the national budget for 1953 
that amounted to US$9,864,700,000, the state’s investment in basic industries 
and communications is reported to have taken up one-third of the total amount, 
That part of the sum covering expenditures for communications and transporta- 
tion represented an increase of some 65 per cent over the 1952 investment, 
making it the biggest single item of increase over the previous year, Under 
this budget eleven new rail lines were slated for construction during the year, 
Aside from government investment, a limited amount of Russian aid has be- 
come available through the 1950 Sino-Russian agreement on the granting of 
US$300,000,000 credit to China over a five-year period, in which was included 
credit for ‘‘railway and other transport equipment, rails and other material for 
the restoration and development of the national economy of China.’’® It is 
clear that in railway development as well as in over-all industrialization, more 
responsibility will have to be assumed by domestic capital than in the past. 

Fourth, in the operation of the railway system there appears to have been 
extensive over-all planning during the past three years, as well as stepped-up 
centralized control. An indication of this trend is the nation-wide program of 
planning ‘‘transportation schedules’? that was launched in 1950. Under this 
policy the various railways are asked to report to the Ministry of Railways of 
the central government, through the regional railway administration offices 
located at rail centers, their estimates of the passenger and freight traffic for 
the coming year. They are required to present their budget at the same time.” 
These ‘‘transportation schedules’’ would seem to have involved not only the 
sheer business operations of each railway; to be realistic the estimates would 
have to be coordinated with data on the probable volume of the production and 

*7As samples of these ‘‘before’’ and ‘‘after’’ descriptions of regional economic de- 
velopment in relation to the coming of railways, see: I-chiu-wu-ling nien ching-chi 


lun-wen bsuan (Selected Essays on the Chinese Economy, 1950), VII (Peking, 1951), 
83 (hereafter LWH), Ta-kung-pao, Feb. 2, 1952; Sept. 5, 1952. CDN, April 9, 1953; 
Oct. 8, 1953; Oct. 16, 1953. 

* The New York Times, July 27, 1953 (hereafter NYT). CDN, Feb. 12, 1953 (Chou 
En-lai’s speech to the National Committee of the People’s Political Consultative Con- 
ference, Feb. 4, 1953); Oct. 7, 1953. 

* For English text of the agreement see Aitchen K. Wu, China and the Soviet Union 
(New York, 1950), Appendix D, 420. 

7 LWH, VII, 45-46. 
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distribution of the major commodities concerned during the period for which 
the schedules are made. This system was called ‘‘an important part of the 
over-all economic planning of the nation,’’ and T’eng Tai-yuan, in reviewing 
in October, 1952 the three years’ activities in China’s railway affairs, pointed 
out that one of the major achievements under the new regime was a high de- 
gree of unified administration.” With the launching of the first five-year plan 
and the setting up of a new State Planning Commission and other central 
agencies to supervise the industrialization of the country,” it is obvious that 
henceforth railway development will, so far as we can see, be placed on a 
centrally directed and controlled basis. 

Fifth and closely related with the general emphasis on the development of 
the country’s resources, it is to be seen that increasing amounts of domestic 
building material and rolling stock are being used—in so far as they are avail- 
able. For example, light rails and train parts have been produced by steel 
mills in Shanghai, and beginning in the autumn of 1953 the Anshan Steel Works 
in Manchuria was expected to produce regular rails that would reach an esti- 
mated total length of some 2,156 miles per year.” The partial blockade and 
embargo now in effect also has contributed to the tendency toward greater use 
of domestic products. 

Sixth, the railway continues to occupy the top place in China’s communica- 
tions both at present and in plans for the immediate future; this is because of 
its great capacity for bulk haulage, and the availability of its principal fuel— 
coal—in China, The relative dependence on the railways for communications 
and transportation is indicated by the fact that while the officially scheduled 
volume of rail transportation for 1952 was expected to be 161 per cent of the 
highest level before 1949, that of the highways was 112 per cent.”* However, 
the highway is not being neglected. Plans were made for the rapid develop- 
ment of a national road system in 1950, while highway construction also has 
received a great deal of publicity.” Water transportation, on the other hand, 
seems to have progressed only slowly, and its record since 1949 puts it in a 
much less important position than either railway or highway transportation.” 

Finally, we must not overlook the decided tendency of the nation’s economic 
activities to shift from concentration in the southeastern part of China to a 
more widespread basis, the new regions of special importance being the north- 
east and the west. When the Lanchou-Urumchi Railway and the lines in the 
southwest are completed it is very likely that Lanchou, instead of being a 


" Ibid., 60. CDN, October 27, 1952. 

"NYT, December 13, 1952. 

73CDN, Aug. 1, 1953; Aug. 24, 1953. 

™Po I-po, “Three Years of Achievements of the People’s Republic of China,’? New 
China’s Economic Achievements 1949-1952 (Peking, 1952), 159. 

™5E.g., LWH, VII, 91-92. CDN, Jan. 30, 1953; June 25, 1953. 

%LWH, VII, 135. CDN, Oct, 8, 1953. 
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semi-frontier town in ‘‘the Northwest,’ as it has been regarded for centuries, 
will become a railway center and an inland hub of China’s economic activities, 
as it for a long time has been the geographic center of China. This emphasis 
on a landward orientation will undoubtedly initiate Chinese national life into 
a new era, the eventual effects of which we can as yet only speculate on. 


CONCLUSION 


Since its beginning in the last part of the nineteenth century railway de- 
velopment in China has had to overcome serious difficulties, both domestic 
and foreign. The slow pace of industrial development, restrictions and disad- 
vantages entailed by the prominent role of foreign loans, and political insta- 
bility have all played their part, so that in mid-twentieth century we find rail- 
way construction still a major task. 

Government participation in railway building has been, from the first days, 
a characteristic of Chinese railway development, although the degree of actual 
control varied from time to time according to the strength of the government in 
power. At present the People’s Government at Peking, following communist 
ideology and employing more efficient methods of organization, seems to have 
brought about a degree of centralization that surpasses all previous records. 
The launching of the Five-year Plan in 1953 was accompanied by innumerable 
efforts in the press emphasizing the inevitable success of the plans, and the 
railroad and its builders have been greatly romanticized in the mainland news- 
papers. It is significant to note, however, that while the total goal of the five- 
year railway plan is the construction of 125,000 miles of new lines, the im- 
mediate goal for 1953 is set at a modest 500 miles.”’ The tremendous gap be- 
tween the final and the current goals is to be bridged, presumably, when the 
rate of railway construction can be increased as the country’s industrializa- 
tion gains momentum. The realization of the 125,000-mile project, therefore, 
will depend on the achievements in industrial and other economic develop- 
ments in China during the next few years. 


™ Ta-kung-pao, July 15, 1953 (the figure given is 800 kilometers), 
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THE PATTERN OF RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 


DANIEL THORNER* 


NDIA alone of the countries with great railway networks is unindustrialized, 

In the other leading railway powers—particularly the United States, 
Russia, Germany, though to a lesser extent in sparsely settled areas like 
Canada and Australia—the railway was the veritable dynamo of the Industrial 
Revolution, [It has had no such effect in India, even though the country’s net- 
work by 1947 was 40,500 miles long, counting only first-line main track, or 
57,000 miles long, counting just about everything. I propose to sketch the 
setting in which railways were brought to India and then to review the 75 years 
of argument and experiment as to which form of enterprise (public, private, or 
some combination of the two) was best suited to India’s railway development. 
I shall attempt to give a picture of the absolute and comparative magnitude of 
the Indian railway system as of 1947, and to discuss its economic and his- 
torical significance for Britain and for India." 

The core of the pressure for building railways in India came from London 
in the 1840’s. For a century thereafter the basic policies and ultimate manage- 
ment of the Indian railways issued from London. Unless the fact of India’s 
colonial dependence upon Britain is kept clearly in mind, the pattern of India’s 
railway development cannot be understood. Even the term ‘“‘colonial’’ does 
not properly characterize the relationship of the two countries, India has been 
much too large, too populous, and too diverse to be simply a colony.” The 
British themselves referred to it as their ‘Indian Empire,’’ the prize jewel 
in the Royal Crown, 

The British built India’s railways in order to intermesh the economies of the 
two countries. Simultaneously, they aimed to guarantee British political and 
military control of the huge dependency. The building of India’s railways was 
an operation on a monumental scale; in reading the history of this undertaking 
we have to be on the alert for unintended as well as hoped-for consequences, 


The new railways tied the different parts of India together more closely than 
ever before. They provided a foundation for modern nationalism, and for a new 


kind of middle class of merchants, journalists, lawyers and other profes- 


*Dr. Thorner is author of Investment in Empire; British Railway and Steam Shipping 
Enterprise in India, 1825-1849, Bombay, Oxford University Press, 1953. 

1 The partition of Britain’s former Indian Empire in 1947 raised many special prob- 
lems which affected the railways as well as other fields. The coverage of this article 
is limited, therefore, mainly to the period 1849-1947. 

4India in 1947 comprised an area 17 times larger than British Guiana and a popula- 
tion 800 times more numerous. 
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sionals, all shot through with this nationalism. This new middle class, in 
fact, became the chief agency through which the Indian Empire eventually 
met its end.’ 

Some mention should be made of the role which Indian businessmen played 
in the early years. Both in Calcutta and in Bombay there were Indian mer- 
chants who took an interest in the founding of railways. The most prominent 
of these was a remarkable Bengali merchant, Dwarkanath Tagore, grandfather 
of the poet, Rabindranath Tagore. Dwarkanath’s firm, Carr, Tagore & Co., is 
reported to have offered in 1844 to raise one-third of the capital required for 
a railway from Calcutta northwest to the coalfields above Burdwan. After 
Dwarkanath’s premature death a few years later, the other Indian businessmen 
played only a passive role. They walked in the shadows of the vigorous Brit- 
ish merchants and railway promoters. The conception, promotion, and launch- 
ing of India’s railways were all British. 

The promotion of railways in India can be viewed as one phase of the well- 
known British pressure consequent upon the Industrial Revolution for greater 
overseas markets and better sources of raw materials, The promoters were 


adventurous, determined men, sensitive to Britain’s needs and to the (profit- 


able) opportunities in India of satisfying them. They were in touch with Brit- 
ain’s merchants and manufacturers to whom they held out the prospect of vast 
and opulent India becoming, once opened up by railways, a fabulous supply 
house of cotton and wheat and a huge consumer of textile and other manufac- 
tured products of Britain, At the same time they understood the administrative 
and military services which railways could perform. In putting their case to 
Government officials they laid emphasis on these prospective functions of 
the railways. 


The railway pioneers hoped not only to transform India’s economic life, but 
the very character of her traditional civilization. Listen to their paean of 
praise in 1848 for the prospective role of the private enterprise railway sys- 
tem in India: 


1. Experience has shown that Governments cannot build railways as well as can 
private initiative and private drive. 

2. The Government of India has failed in the past to attend to public works. 

3. India has need of many things besides railways, and can get them only through 
a ‘*system of associated enterprise.’’ These undertakings are far too great and 
numerous for Government to enter upon; ‘‘the establishment of the Railway system 
by private enterprise would put the people into possession of a principle of asso- 
ciation by which they might all be effected. This is a matter of extreme importance 
in India, where the energy of individual thought has long been cramped by sub- 
mission to despotic governments, to irresponsible and venal subordinates, to the 


* This paragraph owes much to the striking remarks of Leland H. Jenks, Migration of 
British Capital to 1875 (New York, 1927), Ch. VII. 
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ceremonies and priesthood of a highly irrational religion, and to a public opinion 
founded not on investigation, but on traditional usages and observances.’ 


In order to secure the kind of governmental support they wanted, the rail- 
way promoters had to deal both with the East India Company and successive 
British Cabinets and Parliaments. By the 1840’s the East India Company’s 
control over India was slipping; but the dominant groups were determined to 
hold on to their remaining power (and, particularly, their patronage in the 
matter of appointments to India), as long as they could, So far as an innova- 
tion like railways was concerned, the directors of the East India Company 
were more than properly cautious. 

The promoters, they noted, had demanded a virtual governmental guarantee 
of their annual dividends, When this suggestion was first made in 1844, it was 
pushed aside by the East India Company, which was not yet ready to talk 
terms. In those days, the proposal for governmental underwriting of the railway 
seemed quite improper. By the time the East India Company was ready to do 
business with the railway companies the depression of 1847-49 had hit Eng- 
land hard, Capital was much more difficult to raise. The promoters insisted 
more vehemently than before that the Government must put the new railway 
companies in a position to guarantee the railway shareholders an annual 
dividend. 

In support of their demands, the promoters were able to mobilize an impres- 
sive variety of interests including: London merchants and manufacturers de- 
sirous of selling more textiles to India and importing more and better raw cot- 
‘ton from the fields of western India; the P. & O. and other shipping interests 
which desired to obtain regular supplies of coal at Indian ports to bunker the 
new steam vessels they were operating in the Indian Ocean. The coal was to 
be brought by rail to Calcutta from the mines of western Bengal. These groups, 
led by the great mercantile houses trading with the East, wielded large polit- 
ical influence in Parliament. Together they exerted enough pressure on the 
British Cabinet to persuade that body to make the East India Company come 
around. The contracts eventually concluded in 1849 between the promoters 
and the East India Company gave the railway companies better terms than 
those for which they had originally asked in 1844. The standard contract pro- 
vided, in essence, that private companies would raise the funds for the rail- 
ways and manage their operations, while the Government of India would exer- 
cise high-level supervision of railway policy and guarantee the private com- 
panies against risk of loss.° 

“A letter to the Right Honourable Lord John Russell, M. P. ... on the subject of 


Indian Railways (London, 1848), as cited in my book, Investment in Empire: British 
Railway and Steam Shipping Enterprise in India, 1825-1849 (Philadelphia, 1950), 
151-52. 

5 Details of the basic railway contract may be found in Investment in Empire, op. 
cit., Ch. VIL 
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The initial agreements between the railway promoters and the East India 
Company were for pitifully small stretches of line. The East Indian Railway 
Company (E.I.R.) undertook to build and operate a line running a few dozen 
miles north from Calcutta (on the howrah side, i.e., along the West bank of 
the Hoogly River). The E.I.R. hoped eventually to extend this line to the coal 
mines, 100 miles northwest of Calcutta and subsequently to the well populated 
and fertile Ganges valley. Simultaneously the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Company (G.I.P.) undertook to construct a line running north from Bombay for 
thirty-five miles to Kalyan. The longer-distance goal of the G.I.P. was to 
carry their line over the mountains east of Bombay (the Western Ghats) into 
the rich cotton fields of the Deccan, The purpose in the Government’s restrict- 
ing the E.I.R. and the G.I.P. initially to such short stretches was to have 
these serve as ‘“‘experimental’’ lines. If the first few years’ experience with 
them proved successful, then the E.I.R. and the G.I.P. hoped to go on to the 
building of the trunk lines of northem and central India. 

The companies, once the initial contracts with the virtually foolproof clause 
guaranteeing a 5 per cent annual interest had been signed, were able to raise 
their capital with ease from the investing public in Britain. Between 1850 and 
1854 the construction of the two ‘“‘experimental’’ lines proceeded without 
great difficulty. Trial runs on parts of the lines were first undertaken in 1852, 
and by 1854 both lines were in operation. The Indian Government of the day, 
headed by the energetic Lord Dalhousie, pressed in 1853 for the early ending 
of the ‘“‘experimental’’ period and the undertaking of a network of trunk lines 
linking the principal areas of the country. A series of contracts were nego- 
tiated in 1854 and afterwards, with the E.I.R., the G.I.P. and several new 
companies, providing for the construction of half a dozen major lines. 

The basic terms of the new agreements were identical with the original con- 
tracts signed in 1849. The Government’s option to buy out the railways at the 
end of twenty-five years (therefore in 1874 under the original 1849 contract), 
now would become operative five years later, i.e., in 1879. 

To build the railways the companies hired contractors to undertake particu- 
lar parts of each line, (Where contractors were not available, or where agree- 
ment on suitable terms could not be worked out with them, the companies 
themselves undertook construction.) Under the terms of the contracts between 
the railways and the East India Company these agreements could not go into 
effect without the approval of the Government of India. The contractors availa- 
ble in India and willing to undertake this work were small men with limited 
resources, Naturally they hoped to gain a handsome profit from their labors, 
By contrast the government of India was under explicit instructions from the 
East India Company to keep costs low. A clash was inevitable and soon 
developed. 
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Technically, the Government of India officers deputed to watch over the 
railways had the right not to sanction expenditure incurred without their 
approval, The contractors and the railway companies’ men did not want to 
wait for their operations, In practice, they went ahead, did things, and later 
told the Government what they had done, The Government had the right to 
refuse to sanction such expenditures. If this right were insisted upon, con- 
struction would have barely creaked along. In the early years there were re- 
peated clashes between the builders and the government supervisors, When 
the Indian Rebellion broke out in 1857, only 300 miles of railways were in 
operation. Had more railways been open, the Government would have had a 
much less difficult time in reasserting its authority. When the British Parlia- 
ment ordered an inquiry into the progress of railway construction in India— 
the first of what later turned out to be a long series of Parliamentary and 
governmental inquiries into the functioning of India’s railways—the railway 
companies had the opportunity for which they were looking. 

They painted a black picture of the government harassment to which they 
had allegedly been subjected, The Parliamentary Committee hearkened to the 
companies and rebuked the Government of India. The result was that after 
1858 the costs incurred in the process of railway construction were checked 
only by a post-audit system. The way was open for much more rapid and much 
more expensive, if not extravagant, progress, The year 1858 witnessed the 
removal of yet another fetter on the operation of the private railways, namely, 
the East India Company itself. As part of the aftermath of the Great Indian 
Rebellion of 1857-58, Parliament abolished the East India Company and 
transferred control over India to a new member of the British Cabinet, the 
Secretary of State for India. 

With longer sections to be built, and with a greater emphasis upon speed 


rather than economy, Indian railway building became attractive to the great 
British engineers and builders, such as the famous house of Brassey. Con- 
tractors like these were willing to operate abroad, however, only with wide 
margins of profit. The 1860’s became boom years for British contractors, 
builders, engineers, and suppliers of materials to India, Leland Jenks esti- 
mates that between 1857 and 1869 about £150 million of British capital was 
invested in India, principally in railways. In fact, so much British capital 


flowed out to India that British farmers and domestic business at times com- 
plained that money for their own needs was obtainable only at unusually high 
rates of interest. 

The same capital flow placed very heavy burdens upon the limited financial 
resources of the Government of India. Under the guaranteed interest railway 
contracts, the Government of India was obligated to make contributions to 
those railways whose operations did not result in net earnings per year of 
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5 per cent. Only one of the new railways—the great E.I.R. line from Calcutta 
to Delhi—paid its way right from the beginning. All the other railways re- 
quired and secured state aid. By 1869 these advances had totalled about 15 
million, The Governor-General and his advisers saw a prospect before them of 
endless demands for state support from the rapidly expanding railways. As 
they saw it, the companies were relying more and more upon state aid rather 
than upon energetic and efficient conduct of the railways. 

Initially the costs of construction of the railways were very high. Since the 
companies had a guarantee of 5 per cent interest, they had little incentive to 
economy. Building went ahead both carelessly and lavishly. Where works were 
defective, they were simply rebuilt. Stations were erected in a grand style, 
scarcely suited to India’s impoverished economy. From the beginning luxury 
coaches were provided for upper-class passengers. Except for the E.I.R. from 
Calcutta to Delhi—which for long stretches passed through a railway engi- 
neer’s paradise: the level plain of the Ganges Valley above Allahabad—the 
railways for many decades did not pay their way. For two generations after 
1850 the railways, instead of contributing to government revenues, acted as a 
drain on government finances. 

The engineers in the service of the Government of India insisted that they 
could build and operate railways more cheaply than, and at least as effi- 
ciently as, the state-guaranteed private companies. The Government of India 
told London that India could not possibly stand up to the burdens which were 
then being piled rapidly upon her financial resources, Under repeated pressure 
from the Indian authorities two historic decisions were taken in London in 
1869-70: first, any additional railways in India would be built and operated 
by the Government; second, the contracts with the older companies would be 
revised. To the great disappointment of the Government of India the revised 
agreements which the Secretary of State for India negotiated in London with 
all the older railways (except the E.I.R.) gave the companies a new lease on 
life and terms even more favorable to them than before, This was done with 
the express hope of stimulating the companies to more genuine and more 
effective enterprise. 

In the 1870’s the Government of India had the opportunity of showing what 
it could do with railways as a public undertaking. Put to the test the Govern- 
ment engineers proved that they could indeed build railways just as well as 
the private companies and operate them at least as efficiently, The costs of 
construction of the new lines, in fact, were much lower, But the Government’s 
moment of glory was brief. The worst series of famines in a century afflicted 
India in the 1870’s, The external policy of the new Governor General, Lord 
Lytton—sent out by the Disraeli Cabinet after the Conservative Party’s 
victory at the British elections in 1874—led to war with Afghanistan. Famines 
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and war drained the Government of India’s finances, Repeated loans had to be 
sought in the London money market, then deep in the depression of the 1870's. 
The proponents of the private enterprise for the railways took advantage of 
the Government’s difficulties. They proclaimed that the Government of India 
had no business in the railway field and should get out of it, They won their 
fight. In 1879 the Secretary of State for India instructed the Government to 
end its trial of State railways, except for military lines. Thus the valuable 
experiment of having state-owned and state-operated lines, functioning con- 
temporaneously with privately owned and operated lines, was brought to a 
close. 

In its place came a new type of railway organization in which ownership 
was largely governmental but management was private, The model for this 
was furnished by a new set of arrangements negotiated in 1879 by the Secre- 
tary of State for India with the E.I.R. Eighty per cent of its shareholders were 
paid off. Those shareholders who wished to carry on then formed a new com- 
pany. They retained the name of the old one, and agreed to manage the entire 
undertaking. Whereas under the old contract they had been guaranteed 5 per 
cent on their capital, now the guaranteed interest was limited to 4 per cent. 
Should surplus profits above 4 per cent remain in any year, after all other 
charges had been met, then the private owners of stock in the new E.I.R. 
company would get a share of them, The new management directed the set- 
ting of rates and fares, hiring of personnel, and the purchase of stores. 

Broadly speaking this type of contract dominated the railway scene from 
1880 to 1924, As the stipulated twenty-five year period came to a close for 
each of the other main lines, the Government exercised its option of purchas- 
ing and taking over the railway, just as it had done with the E.I.R. But the 
new afrangements proved no more satisfactory than the old, except in one 
very important respect. From about 1900, the railways began to earn their 
4 per cent dividends per year. They no longer served as a net drain on the 
government’s resources. 

The same basic guaranteed interest railway contracts which had led the 
railway companies to be casual about their costs of construction also encour- 
aged them to be nonchalant about their traffic. Why should the companies ex- 
ert themselves to secure the maximum passenger or freight traffic when, even 
if their earnings were low, the guaranteed interest would raise their dividends 
to 4 or 5 per cent? Instead of trying to call forth the largest possible volume 
of freight and passenger traffic, the railways contented themselves with a 
relatively high rates and high fares policy. Although in comparison with Eng- 
land the rates and fares in India seemed much lower, the fact was that, taking 
into consideration relative costs in India and England, the Indian rates and 
fares were high. The Government of India tried long ‘and hard, but never quite 
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succeeded in persuading the railways that rock-bottom rates would greatly 
increase the total volume of traffic and swell the companies’ own total reve- 
nue income and net profits, 

Two other aspects of the companies’ rates policies are relevant here. Like 
railways in other parts of the world, the companies quoted reduced rates for 
the carriage of long-haul bulk goods, particularly from the terminus to the 
deep interior or vice-versa, The headquarters of most of the major lines were 
in the great port towns: Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. In the Indian context 
this meant that exports from the interior of India sent by rail to the coastal 
towns for shipment to India’s biggest customer, the United Kingdom, were 
charged these low rates; similarly, with imports from the United Kingdom to 
the Indian interior, What was a railway practice throughout the world operated 
in India to deepen the country’s economic dependence on the United Kingdom. 
A related rates practice that benefited Britain more than India stemmed from 
the fact that each company operated its system as a little empire of its own, 
Rates were quoted only within that system, There were no through rates in- 
volving two or more systems. In fact, to keep traffic within their systems, 
some of the companies charged specially bigh rates on traffic movement over 
the sections of their lines linking up with other systems. Such compartmental- 
ization did not conduce to the emergence of an integrated Indian economy. 

As the railways were a British show, controlled by companies situated in 
London, their officers and top personnel were overwhelmingly British. The 
companies were not interested in training Indians for the higher positions, nor 
in giving them advanced technical training. India remained for many decades 
in the anomalous position of having the largest railway system in Asia with 
virtually no Indians in posts of real responsibility. The Britons who ran 
India’s railways were of course used to British equipment and supplies. In 
maintaining and expanding the network, they placed their orders in England, 
They did this not just for items available only in England, but also, right 
down to the 1920’s, for items that were, or could well be, made in India, This 
‘Buy British” policy withheld from India an impetus to industrial development 
that proved quite effective in other countries, 

The unsatisfactory role of the railways in India’s economic evolution is by 
no means to be attributed exclusively to the policies of the private companies, 
A good deal of the responsibility lies with Government, It was the Government 
of India which, with the approval of the East India Company, decided upon the 
5'6" gauge as the basic one for India’s main lines. To build, equip, and 
operate lines with so broad a gauge was a much more expensive operation 
than those on a gauge of 4'84" (now standard in most of Europe and America), 


not to mention the meter gauge, 3' 3%", which is also widespread. This dif- 
ference early became apparent to the Government of India and by the 1870’s 
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it succeeded in having some meter gauge lines built in India. This led to a 
famous ‘“‘Battle of the Gauges,’ which was bitterly fought within the Govern- 
ment of India, and between the Government of India and the British Govern- 
ment in London. British military authorities made it plain that for India’s main 
lines running from such seaports as Karachi, Bombay, and Calcutta to India’s 
northern borders, particularly to the historic Northwest Frontier, they were 
determined to have only broad gauge lines. Some civil and fiscal sections of 
the Government of India were just as insistent that India could not afford such 
expensive lines, The military won the main argument, But the other camp got 
sanction to build meter gauge lines as supplements to the chief systems, 

India in this way came to possess two main gauges, the 5'6" and the 
3' 3%", with all the disadvantages that such a break of gauge implies. (I 
shall not consider here the two types of mountain and mineral lines, both of 
which are narrower than the meter gauge.) Clearly, the governmental responsi- 
bility in this expensive fiasco was heavy. And that is not the end of the 
story. Meter gauge lines were built in northern, eastern and western India; 
also extensively in the deep south and to a limited extent in Central India 
and the Bombay Deccan, Yet no link was provided between the various meter 
gauge systems of peninsular and southern India, on the one hand, and those 
of the more northerly areas, Thus in times of unusual demands for equipment, 
or in wartime, there was no economical way of shifting meter gauge equipment 
from the northerly set of systems to the southerly, or vice-versa, Here again 
the governmental responsibility was heavy. 

Railwaymen, by and large, are unsympathetic to roads. Highways take 
traffic away from the railways. Whether the Indian railways were being managed 
by companies or, as after 1924, by the Government, the railway heads looked 
with disfavor upon competition from passenger buses and freight trucks, and 
acted to oppose their development, In a sense, therefore, the state-owned 
railways are open to the charge of having helped stunt the growth of a road 
network in India. 

More important for our purposes is the question whether governmental 
policies may not have impeded the development and efficient functioning of 
the railways themselves. Between 1880 and 1914 neither the Government of 
India nor the Secretary of State in London seemed to know just what they 
wanted to do with a number of the railways, particularly the lesser lines. The 
forms of railway-owning and railway-managing agencies became so varied 
that a standard British authority on India was provoked to comment: “*To sell 
a railway one day and buy another the next, to build a railway and then lease 
it to a company, and at the same time to take over another line on lease, 
these inconsequential proceedings are sufficient indication of the total want 
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of a systematic policy and good judgment which has characterized the railway 
administration of the Indian Government.” * 

During the same period the financial policy of the Government toward the 
chief railways was actually harmful. The initial extravagance of the com- 
panies about construction and subsequent questionable procedures in regard 
to their capital costs, had had an important effect on the contract of 1879 
with the E.I.R. (and later contracts of the same type with other companies): 
the expenditure of the railways on repairs, renewals, extensions, and develop- 
ment was placed under the control of the Finance Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, The primary duty of that Department, however, was to balance 
the Government’s budget. Often the most convenient way of doing this was 
by taking a greater share of the railways’ receipts. In the process, the rail- 
ways’ appropriations for maintenance and improvement would be reduced. By 
the early twentieth century, in consequence, the railways came to suffer from 
serious undercapitalization. The existing lines did not provide sufficient 
service to move the traffic that presented itself, Chronic congestion became 
normal,’ 

As Indian political opinion developed, the nationalists castigated the rail- 
ways as foreign bodies with headquarters in London, operating under British 


direction and primarily in British interests. During World War I the railways 
proved quite inadequate to the tasks which faced them, In the face of the 
severe wartime shipping shortage, the railways were called upon to move 


much traffic which had previously been handled by coastal shipping. Far 
from bearing this and other wartime burdens, the railways nearly suffered a 
collapse. The war was followed by a vast wave of intensified nationalism, 
culminating in the first civil disobedience campaign of 1920-22, led by 
Gandhi under the banner of the Indian National Congress. In the face of 
massive public resentment, the railways could no longer be kept in the hands 
of private interests which were both pampered and foreign.® 

In 1920 the British authorities appointed the most important of the many 
commissions of inquiry which have studied India’s railway problems. The 
majority report of this committee, signed by Sir William Acworth—the out- 


*Colonel Chesney, author of Indian Polity (London, 1894), as quoted by N, Sanyal, 
Development of Indian Railways (Calcutta, 1930), 79. 

Details on these and related matters may be found in my article, ‘‘Great Britain 
and the Development of India’s Railways,’ Journal of Economic History (New York, 
Fall, 1951), 389-402. 

* From this period interference by Indians with the “‘alien’’ railways became a cus- 
tomary mode of political and personal expression. Such interference ranged from wide- 
spread nonpurchase of tickets for rail travel, to sitting on the tracks to prevent trains 
from moving, and to physical destruction not only of rolling stock but of entire mar- 
shalling yards. The tradition of interference with the railways has passed on from 
British India to the current Republic of India. Demonstrators blocking railways played 
an important part in 1953 in the establishment of a separate state of Andhra. 
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standing British railway economist of the period, and well-known for his 
prepossessions in favor of private management of railways—recommended 
complete state ownership and state managemeit of India’s railways. (Coupled 
with this was the strong suggestion, which was later adopted and still holds 
today, that the railway budget and finances be separated from the general 
budget and finances of the government.) 

The Government of India in 1924 inaugurated the current phase of railway 
organization by implementing the Acworth Report. The Government bought 
out the E.I.R. and placed it under complete state ownership and state manage- 
ment. Thereafter the Government took similar action with every other impor- 
tant line, Today India’s railways are all state-owned and state-operated. 

Very belatedly, therefore, the original proponents of state management 
—the Government of India officials whose pressure in the 1850’s and 1860's 
for state enterprise had led to the Government construction and operation 
phase of the 1870’s—were vindicated in the 1920’s. Under state control 
Indians themselves were gradually given more responsible positions. The 
**Buy British’’ policy was modified in favor of getting more railway items 
**Made in India,’”? Rates policies were revised. These and related changes 
had to take place in a difficult setting. The Government had scarcely taken 
over the E.I.R. and the G.I.P. when the depression of 1929 hit India with 
extraordinary severity. Before the depression had really lifted, the war of 
1939-45 was under way. The war was followed by the partition of India in 
1947, with 8,000 miles of the country’s railways, in the easternmost and 
westernmost parts of the subcontinent, being detached in that year to form 
the railways of the new nation of Pakistan. 

A glance at the railway map of India will show that as of 1947 there were 
seven main lines (mostly broad gauge), a number of subsidiary meter gauge 
lines. The chief system of the country, the East Indian Railway, connected 
both the Ganges Valley and the Bengal-Bihar coalfields with India’s largest 
port and industrial center, Calcutta, An alternative link between Calcutta 
and the coalfields was provided by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, which served 
the area west and southwest of Calcutta. Bombay, second only to Calcutta 
as a metropolis, seaport, and industrial center, was linked with Ahmedabad 
and upper India by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. India’s 
second most important railway system, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
served the area to the south, east and northeast of Bombay. Karachi, then 
India’s westernmost port, was connected with the Punjab, Delhi, and the 
Northwest Frontier by the North Western Railway, which had its headquarters 
in Lahore. Madras, India’s third largest city, is a major port but only a minor 
industrial town. Its connections with Andhra and the Deccan were provided 
by the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. All of southernmost India, 
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including the Malabar coast, depended on the broad and meter gauge lines 
of the South Indian Railway, the headquarters of which were in Madras. 

In terms of first-line main track India in 1946-47 had 40,500 miles of 
railways; in terms of total mileage about 57,000. To run these lines India 
employed in that year nearly 1,050,000 men, who had in their charge 9,000 
locomotives, 225,000 freight cars, and more than 16,000 passenger coaches. 
Freight carried in 1946-47 amounted to some 26 billion net ton miles, while in 
the same year total passenger miles were 41.6 billion. These figures may ap- 
pear impressive at first sight, particularly if we add that, in terms of con- 
sumption of energy for railway purposes, India (in 1937) ranked sixth among 
all the nations of the world, 

But, when we compare these with data for other countries, they are much 
less striking. If we ask how many miles of railway India had in 1937 per 1,000 
square miles of area, we get a figure of 26 miles, whereas the United States 
had 80 and Germany 253. Similarly, if we inquire about total miles in propor- 
tion to population, we find that in 1937 India had 0.11 miles per 1,000 head of 
population, while the United States had 1.4, These, of course, are rather 
crude indicators, The picture does not change much when we use slightly less 
crude criteria. If we ask how much freight was carried, in terms of ton-miles 
per capita, we find that in 1937 the American railroads hauled 2977; the Rus- 
sian 1134; the German 795; the British 424; the Japanese 138; the Indian 60; 
and the Chinese (excluding Manchuria and Jehol), 17. Similarly, if we inquire 
about per capita consumption of energy for railways in 1937, we get a figure 
for the United States of 1413 (in terms of kilowatt hours per year); Great 
Britain, 574; Germany, 475; France, 426; U.S.S.R., 391; Japan, 115; India, 42; 
China (excluding Manchuria and Jehol), 8; and Manchuria and Jehol, 96.” 

Financially the railways represent the greatest single injection of British 
capital into India’s economy. In the early decades of railway-building, prac- 
tically all of the capital came from Britain, Out of the first £86 million in- 
vested between 1849 and 1869, less than one per cent was subscribed in India. 
In the 1870’s, when the Government of India itself built railways, the position 
became more complex. A large part of the money which the Government thén 
obtained for railway purposes came from borrowing in London. Simultaneously, 
the private companies continued to raise money in London. When state manage- 
ment as a basic policy was abandoned in 1879-80, the position became even 
more complicated, On older lines, like the E.I.R. and the G.I.P., most of the 
shareholders were bought out with annuities. Some, however, obtained com- 


* The sources for these data are the Government of India, Ministry of Railways, Re- 
port by the Railway Board on Indian Railways for 1946-47, 2 vols. (Delhi, 1948); En- 
ergy Resources of the World (Washington, D. C,: Department of State Publication 3428, 
1949); and Point Four (Washington, D. C.: Department of State Publication 3719, Jan- 


uary 1950). The per capita consumption of energy figures cited above cover both rail- 
ways and local bunkers. 
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pensation in Government of India stock payable in sterling. Simultaneously, 
additional new private companies were formed in London and received con- 
tracts for undertaking to build and operate new lines in India, These raised 
their capital in Britain, Parallel with this activity the Government of India it- 
self built military railways and famine-prevention railways. It obtained the 
money for these lines both by borrowing in London (in sterling) and in India 
(in rupees). 

This multi-form activity has made it difficult to trace the character and 
volume of British railway investment in India, We are safe in asserting, how- 
ever, that out of a total capital investment of £236 million in railways by 
1902, the great bulk was of British origin. Later figures are not easily com- 
parable with this, and will not be cited here in any detail. We may remark, 
though, that as of 1938-39 the total capital invested in railways was put down 
as about £550 million. Of this, at least £250 million continued to be held in 
one form or another in England, either as stock of the remaining companies 
managed from London, or as part of the debt of the Government of India pay- 
able in sterling in London. During the war of 1939=45, Britain incurred very 
heavy obligations in India. Partly to pay for them, the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment called in all of these British-held assets, and transferred them to the 
Government of India. Thus ended an extraordinary episode in the history of 
international investment. 

In short, India’s railway development is massive, but not of the proportions 
which would be required by a country whose economy had been modernized. 
Nonetheless, nothing else in India’s history has more profoundly affected the 
country’s economic life. 

The steel of the railways, it has been said, pierced the older India to the 
heart, and the blood ran out. Millions of artisans in village and towns found 
that chey could not compete with British manufactured goods, the import of 
which was greatly facilitated by the new railways. These same rail lines, by 
providing access to the ports and thereby to overseas markets, made possible 
a great increase in the export of foodstuffs and industrial crops. The reserves 
of the peasantry were depleted and in the bad years of the 1870’s and 1890's 
devastating famines followed. As against these and related hardships, there 
were certain compensating advantages. The railways conferred on the British 
administration an unprecedented power, and thus brought about an era of 
peace and, relatively speaking, law and order. The rapidly swelling volume of 
foreign trade brought new consumers goods to the countryside: matches, kero- 
sene, lanterns, utensils, implements. Increasing exports of agricultural items 
gave the peasantry funds with which to satisfy their newly kindled wants. 
Simultaneously there occurred a great increase in coal mining; new ventures 
were launched for the extraction of mica and manganese, India’s port cities 
became crowded with new traffic brought down by the railways. Modern cotton 
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and jute spinning and weaving mills sprang up. An engineering industry came 
into being. By the early twentieth century the foundations for an iron and 
steel industry were being laid. Vegetable oil mills, paper mills, and sugar 
mills followed, The details of these and related economic developments are 
available in the standard handbooks of India’s modern economic history.*° 

But this industrial development, which the railways did so much to make 
possible, has to be seen in proper perspective. Right down to 1947 the number 
of those gainfully employed in factory industries never amounted to 1.0 per 
cent of the Indian population. India has remained an overwhelmingly agri- 
cultural country, and her agriculture continues to be carried on, by and large, 
in the same old way. The basic mode of cultivating the soil, the tools and 
working methods, remain fundamentally unaltered. Meanwhile the total popula- 
tion increased during the century,from 1850 to 1950 by approximately 150 mil- 
lions, or roughly 50 per cent. It is doubtful whether real output increased to 
so great a degree. Grounds exist, therefore, for suspecting whether there has 
been any increase at all in per capita national income over the last 100 years; 
it is not inconceivable that there has been a fall. 

That the railways had an extremely disruptive effect upon the older struc- 
ture of India’s economic life is a feature of every textbook dealing with the 
country’s economic evolution. What needs to be brought out more sharply is 
why the railways had so few of the constructive and modernizing effects prom- 
ised for them in India by their pioneers. One set of reasons, I think, is the 
basic type of railway organization embodied in the contracts of 1849 and 
after. The companies which operated under these terms were centered in 
London and oriented to British needs. The building up of India’s economy for 
its own sake was simply not their concern. In his discussion of this subject 
Leland Jenks may be right in saying that in the first 75 years of their history 
the railways destroyed more occupational opportunities than they opened. 
This is a hard thing to prove, one way or the other. But it is unquestionable 
that the central policies of the railways tended in this direction. One has only 
to compare these with the policies pursued by the Japanese in this period, in 
laying the foundations of their economy. The foreign orientation of India’s 
economic life and the wasteful use of her limited resources stand in sharp 
contrast to the domestic orientation of Japan’s economy and the careful hus- 
banding of the limited capital available to the Japanese. The difference in the 
pattern of evolution of the two countries is certainly not attributable to a 
single factor like railway policy. Rather, the difference in railway policy 
simply illustrates the difference in the direction and emphasis between a 
country running its own affairs and a dependency whose affairs were being 
managed by an external power. 


1®See the relevant chapter and bibliography in the symposium edited by W. Norman 
Brown, India, Pakistan, Ceylon (Cornell University Press, 1951). 
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Ironically enough, the great initial campaign in the name of private enter- 
prise ended with the introduction into India of railway companies so heavily 
safeguarded and underwritten by the State as to amount to semi-public enter- 
prises. For three quarters of 2 century after 1849 one or another variant of 
this ‘‘semi-public’’ guaranteed interest system dominated the railway field, 
So far as India’s economic needs were concerned the performance of the rail- 
ways under that system and its variants was markedly unsatisfactory. Yet the 
railway companies’ slogan of “‘private enterprise’? was so compelling, par- 
ticularly when bolstered by the political power of the railway interests in 
London, that it held the field until the 1920's. 

Having said this, it may seem paradoxical to go on to say that the Indian 
railways probably would have contributed more to India’s indigenous economic 
development had they been throughout a state enterprise. The deficiencies in 
the functioning of ‘‘semi-private’’ enterprise have already been indicated 
above. By contrast, the experiment from 1870 to 1880 with the state construc- 
tion and state operation was quite promising. The private railway companies 
had to mobilize their full strength to bring that experiment to an early termina- 
tion, lest its results prove too damaging. I certainly do not wish to suggest by 
this line of argument that under state enterprise everything would have been 
better. There is plenty of evidence against such a presumption; but, on bal- 
ance, state enterprise might well have been a lesser evil than the kind of 
**private’’ enterprise whose functioning we have sketched. 

Under the modified guaranteed arrangements, India’s railways had the worst 
of both worlds. They had neither private enterprise nor state enterprise. Risk- 
free private companies with headquarters in London but subject to a variety 
of controls and directions by the Government of India represented an odd form 
of private enterprise. A government that could arbitrarily control the capital 
budget of the railways but could not shape the railways’ revenue policy nor 
their management practices represented a strange form of state guidance, 

It is only today, in a setting of national independence, that the Indian rail- 
ways show signs of getting on their own feet. They have been reorganized on 
a geographical basis into five major systems (excluding, of course, the Paki- 
stan Railways). Strenuous efforts are under way to make up the worst arrears 
in locomotives and rolling stock. Foreign locomotives are being purchased 
wherever they are available at the best prices. Factories designed eventually 
to meet all of India’s needs for locomotives and locomotive boilers are al- 
ready in operation. Even so, the railways cannot handle adequately the coun- 
try’s passenger and freight traffic, and, in all probability, it will be many 
years before they are able to do so without strain. 

One of the world’s great railway systems was built up in India during the 
period of British rule. Its operations, however, were oriented toward the satis- 
faction of British interests rather than those of India. The secondary conse- 
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quences for India of the introduction of railways were far fewer than they might 
have been. 

Had the British never come to India, the great likelihood is not that India 
would by now have transformed itself into a leading economic power, but 
rather that there would have been an even slighter degree of industrialization. 
As things did happen, India’s development under the British has been strangely 
lopsided. Amidst a general landscape characterized by backwardness and per- 
haps even retrogression, there stand out a few substantial economic achieve- 
ments. These have been obtained at a steep cost in terms of social disloca- 
tion and mass suffering, and installments on this cost are still being col- 
lected. Compared with England of 1760-1850 or Japan of 1860-1940 India 
could be said to have paid at least as high a price for industrialization, but 
to have been able to get delivery of only a salesman’s sample. 

It would appear that the very economic changes which the railways made 
possible in India were retarded by the way in which the railways were built 
and the way they were run. A different type of railway policy might have 
brought India much further along the path of modernization. 





THE PATTERN OF RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT IN JAPAN 


NOBUTAKA IKE 


Stanford University 


GLANCE at the railway map of Japan will show that the country is criss- 

crossed by a network of railroads. Trunk lines run along almost the entire 
coast line of both Honshu and Kyushu. These and several other main lines 
running north and south are connected by numerous cross-connecting lines. 
Today all of the important cities are linked by rail. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the railway system may be gained by making 
a comparison with Italy, which like Japan is mountainous and has a long 
coastline. Italy, which is about 78 per cent of the size of Japan, has some 
21,000 kilometers of railroads, while Japan’s railway network totalled 25,558 
kilometers in 1950. Hence in proportion to their total area, the two countries 
possess about the same railway mileage. 

Japan’s population, however, is almost double that of Italy’s. Under the cir- 
cumstances, one would expect that the Japanese railway system would carry a 
heavier load and this is borne out by the statistics. In 1949 the Japanese na 
tional railways carried 67,021 million passenger-kilometers, and 28,494 million 
kilometer-tons while the Italian state railways carried in the same period 
22,087 million passenger-kilometers and 9,963 kilometer-tons of freight. The 
Japanese railways, therefore, carried three times as many passengers and 
three times as much freight as the Italian railway system. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE RAILROAD 


The history of Japanese railroads goes back to 1872 when the first line of 
18 miles was opened between Tokyo and Yokohama. Further progress in the 
ensuing years was slow, so that until the completion of trunk lines, which did 
not come for several decades, the economy largely depended on other forms of 
transportation for the movement of men and goods. It would be helpful if we 
could make an estimate of the total amount of goods transported before the 
introduction of railroads. Unfortunately this is not possible in the absence of 
detailed statistical information. But on the basis of fragmentary materials and 
indirect evidence, the inference may be drawn that the movement of goods 
reached considerable proportions. Specialized studies of Japanese economic 
development have shown that by the middle of the nineteenth century regional 
specialization in the production of commodities had occurred, that numerous 
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small scale manufacturers produced textiles and other goods under the putting 
out system, that the economy was complex enough to warrant the creation of 
commodity exchanges, and that there existed large urban centers which neces- 
sitated the steady inward flow of food and other necessities of life. 

Because of the insular character of the country, much of the bulky items, 
such as rice and sake, was carried by small coastal ships. In inland areas 
commodities were often loaded on to river boats and floated down stream to 
the sea, where they were transferred to ocean-going vessels. There was a 
particularly lively sea trade between Osaka, the great commercial center in 
western Japan and Edo (now Tokyo), the political capital in eastern Japan. As 
might be expected, sea transport was slow and not always reliable, shipments 
sometimes being damaged or lost at sea. In addition it was not altogether 
cheap. It cost about 17 per cent of the value of the shipment to transport rice 
from present-day Ishikawa prefecture to Osaka.* 

The movement of goods overland was faster and more reliable, but, of 
course, it was much more costly. It was, accordingly, largely confined to 
goods that were high in value and low in bulk. The most common form of land 
transport was by pack horses or by coolies. There is evidence that in a num- 
ber of areas there developed a regularly scheduled pack horse service. One 
such service that was established between Kyoto and Sendai required 23 days 
to carry a shipment to its destination.* For reasons not altogether clear, the 
Japanese never resorted to the large-scale use of vehicles, such as horse- and 
ox-drawn carts. It is interesting that the horse-drawn carriage was introduced 
in the middle of the 19th century by foreigners who often used it to travel be- 
tween Yokohama and Tokyo. The jinrikisha, which became a popular form of 
transportation, was not invented until about 1870. Thereafter, the use of ve- 
hicles of all kinds increased markedly. 

Thus it can be said that by the time the Western impact began to be felt in 
the middle of the 19th century, the Japanese economic system was already 
sufficiently developed to be able to sustain as well as profit from a railroad 
system. By this time, too, the potentialities of an increasing passenger traffic 
were favorable, since Japan had a high population density when compared to 
the countries of contemporary Europe. This then forms the background against 
which the development of the railroads should be viewed. 

The introduction of railroads quite clearly represents a chapter in the 
spread of Western influences in Japan. In 1854 Commodore Perry brought a 
miniature railroad and set it up along the shore near Yokohama. This demon- 
stration aroused the interest of the more enlightened officials, some of whom 
made special trips to Yokohama to see it. Following this there was a gradual 

1Furushima, Toshio, Edo jidai no shobin ryutsu to kotsu (Circulation and trans- 


portation of commodities in the Edo period), (Tokyo, 1951), 127. 
2Ibid, 151. 
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diffusion of knowledge concerning railroads. A book published in the late 
1850’s in Satsuma contained drawings of locomotive engines and a brief de- 
scription of the way in which they worked.’ Japanese travellers who saw rail- 
roads in operation in the Wester world returned to Japan and wrote about 
them. A notable example was Fukuzawa Yukichi’s Seiyo Jijo, a book which 
was a best seller in its day. 

In the meantime, Westerners began to urge the building of railroads. Among 
these was Sir Harry Parkes, the British Minister. When a famine struck in 
northern Japan, he used this occasion to point out to the Japanese government 
that if Japan had possessed railroads, she could easily have sent relief sup- 
plies to the stricken areas. Several specific requests for permission to build 
lines were also laid before the Japanese authorities between 1867 and 1869 
by both Americans and Englishmen. In 1867, an official of the Tokugawa 
government actually gave permission to A. L. C. Portman, an American diplo- 
matic official, to build a line between Edo and Yokohama. But this was re- 
voked, over the protests of the American Minister, by the new Meiji government, 
which was determined that railroads be built by Japanese and not foreigners.‘ 

Since the basic policy of the Meiji government was to increase national 
wealth and military power, it gave early consideration to the problem of rail- 
roads. In 1869, the Foreign Office presented a memorial urging the construc- 
tion of a railroad between Tokyo and Yokohama. Railroads, the memorial 
stated, make it possible to move goods from areas of plenty to areas of scar- 
city, they also encourage the reclamation of waste land, and they facilitate 
the movement of troops in emergencies. The Foreign Office felt that the 
Tokyo-Yokohama line, which could be built relatively easily because of the 
level terrain and absence of large rivers, could serve as a model. It estimated 
that the line would cost about 500,000 yen (an estimate which later experience 
showed was far too low) and expressed the belief that such a sum could be 
raised among Yokohama merchants. Others also urged railroad construction. 
A Yokohama merchant by the name of Takashima Kaemon proposed a nation- 
wide system of railroads to be financed by the Japanese nobility. At one point 
the government turned to R. H. Brunton, who was employed as a lighthouse 
expert, for advice. Brunton, like the Foreign Office, favored the Tokyo-Yoko- 
hama line because of its low cost, its potentially high returns, and its use- 
fulness for developing foreign trade. Brunton, incidentally, advocated govern- 
ment ownership of the road. 


*Ensai kiki jutsu (An account of wonderful devices in the far-away West), (Satsuma, 
1854-1859), 2 volumes. 

“Tominaga, Yuji, Kotsu ni okeru shibon shugi no batten (The development of capi- 
talism and communications), (Tokyo, 1953), 44-46. 

SIshii, Mitsuru, Nihon tetsudo sosetsu shiwa (An account of the establishment of 
railroads in Japan), (Tokyo, 1952), 153 ff 
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Opinion among Japanese political leaders as to the desirability of building 
railroads was divided. Those who were opposed used all kinds of arguments: 
railroads would facilitate foreign invasion, it would be utter extravagance to 
use iron for rails when iron was being used to make coins, and so on.* Among 
the staunch advocates of railway construction were two younger statesmen, 
Okuma Shigenobu and Ito Hirobumi. Okuma envisaged a trunk line going from 
Tokyo to Yokohama and over the Tokaido road to Kyoto, Osaka and Kobe. 
Such a line would link the two principal cities as well as eastern and western 
Japan. Okuma also looked forward to a branch line extending from Kyoto to 
Tsuruga. The two men were able to persuade enough senior statesmen to get 
official approval for a project to build a line from Tokyo to Yokohama and 
later to Kyoto. There is no evidence that this decision was preceded by any 
careful analyses of costs and potential revenue in order to determine whether 
such a line would be a profitable venture. Those who believed in railroads 
felt that they were needed for economic development and national defense and 
to them profit from the operation of railroads was of secondary importance. 

Although the decision to build railroads was made, the government had no 
funds to invest in such an undertaking, and so a foreign loan had to be sought. 
Through the good offices of Sir Harry Parkes, Okuma and Ito came into contact 
with Horatio Nelson Lay, who was homeward bound from China where he had 
worked for the Maritime Customs, Bot) Okuma and Ito assumed that Lay was 
an important and wealthy personage. After all he had been introduced by 
Parkes, and his personal name led them to believe that he was a descendant 
of Admiral Nelson, As a result of a series of conversations, a loan of 3 million 
pounds bearing 12 per cent interest and secured against customs receipts and 
potential revenue from the railroad was negotiated. Both Ito and Okuma on the 
advice of the Foreign Office interpreters, construed the word “‘loan’’ that was 
used in the talks to mean that Lay was to make a personal loan to the Japa- 
nese government. One can imagine their surprise when they later learned that 
Lay, upon returning to London, was posing as an agent of the Japanese 
government and was seeking to sell Japanese government bonds bearing 9 per 
cent interest. Since Lay was charging the Japanese government 12 per cent, it’ 
was presumed that he was going to pocket the difference.’ 

Lay’s action strengthened the hand of those opposed to railway construc- 
tion, and Okuma and Ito became targets of sharp criticism. In the end the con- 
tract with Lay was broken, and in 1870 the task of raising money in London 
was entrusted to the Oriental Bank Corporation, which sold bonds bearing 9 
per cent interest and redeemable in ten annual installments beginning in 1873. 
Probably because of the criticism which the incident aroused, the amount of 


‘Idditti, Smimasa, The life of Marquis Shigenobu Okuma, (Tokyo, 1940), 123. 
"Ishii, op. cit., 166 ff 
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the loan was reduced to one million pounds. After payment of expenses in- 
curred in connection with the bond issue, the proceeds came to 4,800,000 yen. 
Although this loan, the first foreign loan made to Japan, was ostensibly for 
the construction of railroad lines only 1,464,000 yen was actually used for that 
purpose. About a half a million yen went to pay for the cost of having Japa- 
nese currency printed in Germany, and slightly less than 2 million yen was 
used for the purchase of silver bullion to provide a.reserve for the currency 
that the new government issued. 

Since this was the first Japanese experience with railroads, they neces- 
sarily had to rely on foreign, mostly British, technical aid. The purchase of 
equipment was handled by the Oriental Bank Corporation which received a two- 
andea-half per cent fee. A Britisher, E. Morell, was hired as chief engineer on 
the recommendation of Lay, and under him a staff of foreign technicians was 
assembled. The following table shows the number of foreigners employed in 
connection with railway construction.” 


TABLE 1 
FOREIGNERS EMPLOYED ON RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION 


1870 19 1873 101 
1871 62 1874 113 
1872 81 1875 103 


Surveys for the 18mile line between Tokyo and Yokohama were begun in the 
spring of 1870 and the line was completed in May, 1872. The formal opening of 
the railway took place in the presence of the Emperor. “A general holiday,” 
says one account, “‘was declared for all government offices, and His Majesty 
the Emperor proceeded to the station dressed in ancient court costume, 
Naoshi, in a four-horse state carriage, accompanied by his suite in similar 
dress and wearing their swords.’’*® During the first year from May 7, 1872 to 
December 31, the railway carried 495,000 passengers, and about 500 tons of 
freight. In this period the operating income came to 174,930 yen and operating 
expenses amounted to 113,464 yen, producing a profit of 61,466 yen.** 

Other government sponsored lines were started after the opening of the first 
railroad. In December of 1873 work was begun on a 27-mile line between Kyoto 
and Osaka, and completed in 1877. A short line between Osaka and Kobe was 
opened to traffic in 1874. Long range plans called for the laying of trunk 
lines, but owing to the shortage of funds and internal disturbances culminating 

"Ibid, 173. 

*Tominaga, op. cit., 49. 

1°Nagao, Hampei, ‘‘The railways of Japan: past and present,’’ in Western influences 


in modern Japan, edited by Nitobe, Inazo, (Chicago, 1931), 362. 


“Unyu Nipposha, Meiji unyu shi (History of Meiji transportation), (Tokyo, 1913), 
62-63. 
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in the Satsuma Rebellion of 1877, the government was unable to launch large 
scale railway projects in the early years. 

After the suppression of the Satsuma Rebellion, a domestic loan of 
12,500,000 yen was floated, and 5,810,000 yen of this sum was allocated to 
railway construction. Work was begun on a line from Kyoto to Otsu and on an- 
other line from Nagahama to Tsuruga. The first decade of railway construction, 
however, did not produce spectacular results. By 1881 only 138 miles had been 
built. But in this decade, the Japanese did manage to free themselves of de- 
pendence on foreign technical assistance. The intention from the very be- 
ginning had been to train a corp of Japanese technicians; and the construction 
of the ten mile Kyoto-Otsu line was notable in that it was the first line com- 
pleted without the help of foreign engineers. Also in 1879, Japanese loco- 
motive engineers began to operate trains. Japanese technical progress is re- 
flected in the decline in the number of foreign engineers from 43 in 1879 to 21 
in 1882 and 15 in 1885. 

The building of the Kyoto-Otsu and Nagahama-Tsuruga lines exhausted the 
proceeds of the first domestic loan and since other funds were not in sight, 
the outlook for an extensive program of railway building under government 
leadership was not bright. It was at this juncture that attention was turned to 
the possibilities of development by private companies. 

Certain political leaders, notably Prince Iwakura Tomomi, had been con- 
cerned with the welfare of the old feudal nobility and the samurai whose eco- 
nomic position, in many instances, had declined in the shift from the Toku- 
gawa regime to the modern state. After the Restoration, the old ruling class 
had been granted pensions in lieu of their feudal stipends; but when the pay- 
ment of such pensions became too burdensome for the state, they were com- 
muted to pension bonds. By this action, the feudal nobility became holders of 
large blocks of government bonds. Iwakura and others sought some enterprise 
which would provide the investors with a sure and steady income. It was partly 
in response to this desire that the Japan Railway Company was organized in 
1881, largely under the leadership of Iwakura. 

The Japan Railway Company was capitalized at 20 million yen. At first the 
share holders were limited to the nobility, but later this restriction was re- 
moved and the general public was allowed to purchase stock. Even then con- 
siderable difficulty was experienced in selling all of the stock, and finally the 
company was forced to borrow 300,000 yen from the government in order to get 
construction under way. 

The company was to build a trunk line northward from Tokyo to Aomori. It 
was given a charter, the first granted to a private firm, which contained a num- 
ber of favorable conditions, Land used in connection with the railroad was 
exempt from land tax. Even more important, the government guaranteed a return 


14Tominaga, op. Cite, 52-53. 
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of 8 per cent on subscribed capital until 1906."* Under this arrangement the 
government agreed to make up the difference whenever profits fell below 8 per 
cent. Although the company was ostensibly organized to build railroads, it 
actually did not engage in such undertakings. ‘*It may be generally supposed,” 
wrote a contemporary foreign observer, ‘‘that the roads of the Japan Railway 
Company were surveyed and built by the Company itself, whereas the truth is 
that up to the moment when these lines were ready for traffic, the Company 
had nothing to do with them beyond furnishing funds. The whole work was 
carried out by the Railway Bureau. The position of the Japan Railway Com- 
pany was indeed a very happy one.’”* In short, the government undertook to 
build the road and upon completion the company took over its management. 

As an awareness of the generous terms granted the Japan Railway Company 
spread, others also became interested in railway development. Of course, no 
other company got quite the same degree of preferential treatment accorded 
the Japan Railway Company; other companies were given governmental as- 
sistance only when necessary. Nevertheless all kinds of promoters came for- 
ward with railway schemes, so that railway building became something of a 
national mania. Among the promoters were speculators whose primary, if not 
sole, aim was profits from the purchase and sale of securities of railway com- 
panies. Then there were individuals prompted less by economic considerations 
than by feelings of local pride. ‘In our locality,” they said, ‘‘there is not as 
yet a line of railway; this makes us ashamed before the people of other dis- 
tricts.’"** Finally there were individuals who formed companies with the main 
objective of securing jobs as officers of such companies. By 1897, there were 
formed 51 companies with a total capitalization of a little less than 95 million 
yen. As a result of the activity of these firms, the mileage laid by private 
companies soon surpassed that built by the government.** 


TABLE 2 
RAILWAY MILEAGE 





Year Government Total 


1881 138.30 138.30 
1885 220.72 351,12 
1890 551.23 1,698.27 
1895 580.69 2,118.24 
1900 952.69 2,902.16 3,855.05 








Whatever the motive for building them, private railroads, with few excep- 
tions, turned out to be profitable ventures. Some lines like the Kobu railroad, 


Meiji unyu shi, 73-84, 

14Francis H. Trevithick, ‘‘The history and development of the railroad system in 
Japan,” Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, vol. 22, part II (1894), 123. 

Slbid, 127. 


1*Nibon Teikoku tokei nenkan (Statistical yearbook of the Japanese empire), 1924 
edition. 
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a 23-mile line running through a heavily populated area from Tokyo to Hachioji, 
earned as much as 18.8 per cent on invested capital in 1903. The rate of return 
on a few lines was as low as one or two per cent, and one railroad, the Hok- 
kaido line, was operated at a loss. Taken as a whole the private lines managed 
to average 8.9 per cent in 1903.” 


THE PROBLEM OF NATIONALIZATION 


The proliferation of private railway companies, while it spurred railroad 
construction, was not without its problems. Since private companies were 
naturally interested in high returns on invested capital, they tended to build 
in populous areas and in regions where construction costs were comparatively 
low. This left portions of the country without railway lines and impeded the 
development of a nation-wide network of lines. The existence of numerous 
small lines also hampered the movement of traffic. There was no uniformity in 
freight rates with the result that businessmen found it difficult to calculate 
the freight charges when a shipment had to go over two or more lines. The 
military also experienced inconvenience, and this was important because mili- 
tary considerations had always entered into the building of railroads. In 1883, 
for example, General Yamagata pressed for the construction of a line running 
north and south in the interior rather than along the coast on the theory that 
such a line would be less vulnerable to seizure in case of an enemy attack. 
During the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-95, the military was forced to ship large 
quantities of military supplies and found that as a result of the multiplicity of 


lines there was a lack of uniformity in rates, variation in the capacity of 
freight cars used by the different lines, and no standardization in the height 
of station platforms."* The military also came to the conclusion that the nar- 
row gauge which had been adopted by Japanese railroads was inadequate. 
These considerations stimulated thinking in favor of nationalization, an issue 
which had come to the fore from time to time. 


Involved in the question of nationalization were also conflicting philoso- 
phies as to the proper function of railroads. The position of private ownership 
was upheld by Taguchi Ukichi, president of a private railway company and a 
well known economic theorist of the laissez-faire school, who contended that 
the chief purpose of investment in railroads was to realize the largest possi- 
ble return for the investor. To him ‘“‘indirect returns’? such as economic de- 
velopment and enhanced national security were unimportant. Accordingly he 
was opposed to building railroads in poorly developed areas where the pros- 
pects of an immediate as well as high return on invested capital were not 
good." 


*7Tominaga, op. cit., 184. 

“Shima, Yasuhiko, Nihon shibonshugi to kokuyu tetsudo (Japanese capitalism and 
national railways), (Tokyo, 1950), 98 ff 
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The case for government ownership was upheld by men like Inouye Masaru, 
head of the Railroad Bureau. Inouye argued that it was shortsighted to think 
only of immediate profits. ‘*Railroads,’’ he wrote, ‘‘promote transportation and 
communications and facilitate everything from national defense to the promo- 
tion of industry. They are indispensable for achieving prosperity and strength 
and for achieving enlightenment. Accordingly, the amount of direct profits 
gained from investment is not the only criterion for judging the value of 
railroads.’”° 

In the end, however, the issue of government ownership vs. private enter- 
prise was settled mostly on the basis of practical considerations. Students of 
Japanese railway history see a correlation between the ebb and flow of senti- 
ment in favor of nationalization and the rise and fall of business cycles. In 
times of prosperity there were many proposals that the government sell its 
lines to private firms; but during depressions when the price of railroad stocks 
declined, there was likely to be much talk of nationalization. Thus, following 
a depression which reached its trough in 1890 the newspaper Choya wrote: 
**On the one hand, wealthy individuals interested in putting their money into 
use own many shares of [railway] stocks and do not know what to do with 
them. On the other hand, wealthy individuals interested in saving money re- 
gard government bonds as the only safe place to put their funds. Accordingly, 
for the government to issue new railway bonds and obtain money from the no- 
bility and other wealthy individuals and to take that money and buy all of the 
railroads is to provide relief for business and at the same time make idle 
capital flow into the business world.’’™ 

In the 1890's, therefore, there was a willingness on the part of private 
owners to sell railroads to the government. Bureaucrats like Inouye Masaru 
believed that this was an opportune time for the government to buy and ac- 
cordingly the government introduced in the second session of the Diet (1891) a 
bill to authorize the issuance of government bonds, the proceeds of which 
would be used to buy private railroads; but the bill was rejected by the lower 
house. A similar bill was rejected during the next session, but a compromise 
measure was passed which provided an entering wedge for eventual nationali- 
zation. This act authorized the government to undertake a survey of railroads 
with a view to determining national needs. Long range plans for future con- 
struction were to be drawn. Priorities were to be assigned to railway projects 
and those with the highest ratings were to be completed within 12 years after 
the initiation of such projects. Wherever necessary, the government was au- 
thorized to buy private roads with the permission of the Diet. These activi- 

2°Quoted in ibid, 96. 

22Quoted in Tominaga, Yuji, ‘‘Meiji nijunendai no tetsudo rongi’’ (The railway con- 


troversy in the second decade of the Meiji era), Keizaigaku zasshi, vol. 7, no. 6 
(December, 1940), 85. 
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ties were to be financed by the sale of government bonds bearing 5 per cent 
interest.” 

Large-scale nationalization, however, did not take place until the passage 
of another bill in 1906. In 1904 during the war with Russia, the Communica- 
tions Ministry prepared a bill for nationalization. The measure aroused a con- 
troversy, and the Foreign Minister, Kato Takaaki, even resigned in protest. 
Nevertheless, it was approved by the cabinet and passed by the legislature, It 
might be noted that after the passage of the bill, the price of railway stocks 
rose, as is shown in the following table: 


TABLE 3 


RISE IN PRICE OF RAILWAY STOCKS AFTER PASSAGE OF BILL 
AUTHORIZING GOVERNMENT PURCHASE 





Japan RR Sanyo Kansai Kyushu Hokutan Kyofu 


Dec. 1905 89.80 83.10 48.80 72.15 96.60 29.45 
Jan. 1, 1906 100.70 83.50 soma 71.60 98.80 31.30 
Jan. 5, 1906 106.50 89.40 50.15 74.40 102.30 31.60 
Feb. 3, 1906 109.80 86.00 48.50 76.75 110.10 32.60 








Under the legislation just mentioned, 17 companies were designated for 
purchase by the government. The price to be paid was arrived at by the ap- 
plication of the following formula: the cost of construction multiplied by 20 
times the average rate of profit for 1902-1905. Under this formula some of the 
smaller companies were forced to sell to the government at a loss, but the 
larger private companies were sold at a profit.” 


TABLE 4 
PROPORTION OF SALE PRICE TO CONSTRUCTION COST 





Railroad Price Received for 100 yen 
of Construction Cost 





Japan Railway Co, Y 239.60 
Sanyo Railway 201.60 
Kyushu Railway 190.00 
Kansai Railway 114,00 
Hokkaido Tanko Railway 249.20 
Kobu Railway 293.20 
Sobu Railway 198.80 
Sankyu Railway 119.20 





As a result of the purchase of these 17 companies, the total length of 
government-owned lines rose from 1,499 miles in 1905 to 4,452 miles in 1907, 
while private lines declined from 3,283 miles in 1905 to 445 miles in 1907. 


2 Meijt unyu shi, 117 ff. 
Shima, op. cit., 118-119. 
44Ibid, 119 ff. 
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Thus after an interlude of private ownership, the railway system once again 
became predominantly government-owned; and it has remained under govern- 
ment ownership ever since. 


RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Railroads may be built for a number of purposes. They may be built prima- 
rily to bring profit to promoters and investors; they may be built to promote 
economic growth; or they may be built to meet national defense needs. As we 


have seen all three of these objectives were present at one point or another 


in the course of Japanese railway development. Taken as a whole, however, 
the Japanese have put most emphasis on “indirect benefits,”? namely the 
strengthening of national defense, and economic development flowing from 
railway construction. We may thus raise the question as to whether railroad 
construction contributed substantially to economic growth. 

Some idea of the impact of railroads may be gained by noting the uses to 
which they were put. In the beginning when there were only a few short, iso- 
lated lines the railroads catered largely to passenger traffic, and a relatively 
large proportion of the revenue was derived from carrying passengers. In 1872, 
the first year of operation, the receipts from passengers came to 169,000 yen 
while freight receipts amounted to only 6,000 yen. In 1882 passenger receipts 
totaled 1,404,000 yen while freight receipts amounted to 351,000 yen. As the 
railroads were gradually extended in length and trunk lines were built, the 
volume of freight increased proportionately faster than passenger traffic, as 
the following table indicates.”* 


TABLE 5 
INCREASE IN PASSENGER AND FREIGHT TRAFFIC 





Passengers Freight 


1890 22,840,630 persons 1,560,006 tons 
1901 111,211,208 persons 14,409,752 tons 








Between 1890 and 1901 passenger traffic increased about 4 times while 
freight carried increased about 9 times. In the same period, receipts from pas- 
senger service saw a five-fold increase, and freight receipts jumped nine-fold. 
Nevertheless, unlike the experience in other countries, passengers continued 
to bring in more revenue than freight, and this pattern has continued to this 
day, except for a few years during World War I. 

We have seen that the volume of freight has increased over the years. What 
kind of freight did the Japanese railroads carry? Detailed statistics which 


*5Tetsudo-in, Hompo tetsudo no shakai oyobi keizai ni oyoboseru eikyo (The social 
and economic effects of Japanese railroads), (Tokyo, 1916), vol. 1, 6970. 
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are available for 1903 and 1907 show that Japanese railroads, like other rail- 
roads, relied heavily on bulky items like coal and grain.* 


TABLE 6 


TYPE OF FREIGHT CARRIED ON RAILROADS 
(percentages based on total tonnage carried) 





Commodity 1903 





Cereals, farm products 13.0% 
Seedlings, seeds 0.2 
Rush, straw, straw products 
Livestock, livestock products 
Marine products 
Firewood 
Wood products 
Sub-total (including other food prod.) 
Coal 
Petroleum 
Rock, gravel, sand 
Sub-total 
Silk cocoons, silk cloth 
Cotton, cotton cloth 
Other cloth 
Metal, metal products 
Machinery, tools 
Fertilizer 
Glass, pottery, tile 
Paper, pulp, paper products 
Drugs, dyes 
Oil (other than petroleum), wax 
Sub-total 


TOTAL (including miscellaneous items) 
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Since, as we can see from the foregoing table, coal is by far the largest 
single item carried by the railroads it would be useful to compare the increase 
in the rate of coal production with the expansion of the railroads. In 1893 
Japan produced a little more than three and a third million tons of coal; by 
1920 this had increased about 8-fold to 26,200,000 tons. In a comparable 
period Japanese railway mileage rose from 2,039 miles to 8,475 miles or a 
little more than four times. Total freight carried, however, rose nearly 20 
times, from about 2,700,000 (1892) tons to 56,600,000 tons.?” It seems fairly 
certain that without the expansion of the railroads, the increase in the pro- 
duction of coal would not have been possible. 

Next it may be surmised that at least a part of this increase in the produc- 
tion of coal was used to power machinery in factories. In 1900 the number of 
factories using power machinery was still small, totalling only 2,388. By 1920 
the number had risen sharply to 29,855 representing an eleven-fold increase.” 


**Tominaga, Kotsu ni okeru shibonshugi no batten, 349. 


27Kotsu ni okeru shibonshugi no batten, 348; Hompo tetsudo no shakai oyobi keizai 
ni oyoboseru eikyo, vol. 2, 774; Nibon Teikoku tokei nenkan, 1924 edition. 
2*Nibon Teikoku tokei nenkan, 1924 edition. 
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These statistics, fragmentary as they are, suggest that Japanese economic 
growth was correlated with railway development. The two went hand-in-hand, 
and it is difficult to see how Japanese industrial production could have risen 
at the rate that it did unless the railroads were there to move raw materials 
and finished goods. Men like Okuma and Ito must be credited with having had 
foresight when they gave high priority to railway development during the form- 
ative period of modern Japan. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Several conclusions may be drawn from this brief survey of Japanese rail- 
way development. First, the active part played by the state stands out in bold 
relief. The task of raising the necessary capital was facilitated by utilizing 
the credit of the Japanese government. The state also set the example by 
building the first railroad. Second, related to the dominant role played by the 
state was the emphasis put on “indirect benefits’’ stemming from railroad con- 
struction. Lines were laid in some areas because they would promote economic 
development or aid national defense, even though in the immediate future such 
lines might have to be operated at little profit if not at a loss. Third, Japanese 
railway development relied little on foreign capital and was financed in the 
main by domestic loans. This meant that the Japanese had full control over 


the location of the various lines and their operations. In this way they were 
able to plan a nation-wide network which would serve the economy as a whole. 








ON TRANSLATING CHINESE PHILOSOPHIC TERMS 
DERK BODDE 


University of Pennsylvania 


HE perennially fascinating problem of translating Chinese into Western 

languages (or vice versa) has evoked considerable discussion in recent 
years.* My excuse for adding to it here is that Professor Boodberg, in his 
review (see foregoing note) of my translation of Fung Yu-lan’s History of Chi- 
nese Philosophy, has raised questions which, while addressed specifically to 
my rendering of certain Chinese philosophic terms, at the same time bear im- 
portantly on the larger problems of Chinese translation as a whole. In the 
following pages, therefore, I shall begin by commenting—lI trust in a spirit of 
friendly discussion—on what Professor Boodberg has said about these terms 
(indicating in parentheses for each of them the English equivalents used by 
me in my translation, the two volumes of which will hereafter be cited as Fung 
1 and 2), Then, using some of these as illustrations, I shall comment on the 
theories of translation presented by Professor Boodberg in his own article on 
**semasiology,’’ as well as that by Professor Schafer on “‘two sinological 
maladies’’ (both cited in note 1 above), And having done this, I shall finally 
try to formulate a few general conclusions of my own. 


1. Yu 4% (Being) and Wu #€ (Non-being) 


Against these renderings for yu and wu (especially when used in non-Buddhist 
textual environment), as against several of the other renderings to be dis- 
cussed later, Boodberg’s general criticism is that they are ‘‘idiosyncratic and 
peculiarly supercharged terms of the Occidental philosophical vocabulary.”’ 
With regard to yu and wu, he continues more specifically that these words 
‘preserved as verbs a transitiveness of meaning which kept them within the 


Cf. the articles in Arthur F. Wright, ed., Studies in Chinese Thought (Chicago, 
1953): Arnold Isenberg, ‘‘Some Problems of Interpretation”; I. A. Richards, ‘*Toward a 
Theory of Translating’’; Achilles Fang, ‘‘Some Reflections on the Difficulty of Trans- 
lation’’; Arthur F. Wright, ‘‘The Chinese Language and Foreign Ideas.’’ Cf. also 
Edward H. Schafer, ‘Chinese Reign-names—-Words or Nonsense Syllables?”, Wennti 
no. 3 (July 1952), 33-40, and Schafer, ‘‘Non-translation and Functional Translation— 
Two Sinological Maladies,”’ Far Eastern Quarterly 13 (1954), 251-60. Likewise Peter 
A. Boodberg, ‘'The Semasiology of Some Primary Confucian Concepts,’’ Philosophy 
East and West 2.4 (January 1954), 317-32, and Boodberg, Review of my translation of 
Fung Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, Vol. II (Princeton, 1953), in Far East- 
ern Quarterly 13 (1954), 334-7. 
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category of ‘having’ (or a French ‘il y a’) and scarcely permitted them to mas- 
querade effectively as equivalents of our ‘to be or not to be.’”’ 

This is no doubt true. The difficulty, however, is that yu and wu, used 
philosophically, no longer operate as transitive verbs, but as nouns, and that 
this happens in Chinese texts long before the coming of Buddhism to China. 
In such cases, terms like ‘“‘being and non-being’’ or ‘existence and non- 
existence,’’ despite their admittedly supercharged Occidental associations, 
seem the closest—indeed almost the only—feasible equivalents. What then 
are the translators to do if they are to be denied their use? Their reply has 
been well nigh unanimous, as shown, for example, by the way in which they 
have handled the passage in Lao-tzu, chap. 2: Yu wu bsiang sheng AMM , 
**Yu and wu generate one another.’’ Thus in French we find for this: 


“Létre et le non-étre’’ (Julien, Wieger, Duyvendak’). 
In German: 
**Sein und Nichtsein’’ (Strauss, Richard Wilhelm, Forke’). 
In English: 
‘Existence and non-existence’? (Legge, Lionel Giles, John C. H. Wu,* 
Erkes, Hughes*); 
**Being and Not-being’’ (Waley); 
**Being and non-being’”’ (Lin Yutang*). 


This list, though far from exhaustive, contains some rather impressive 
names.’ Rather than believe that none of these men was aware of the diffi- 
culties involved, I personally find it far easier to suppose that they translated 
the way they did because they could find no real alternative. Boodberg him- 
self, unfortunately, has failed to suggest any such alternative. 


2. Hsing erb shang Féifi_t (What is above shapes) and 
Hsing erb bsia Wifi F (What is within shapes) 


These phrases occur once in the Yi Ching and, more frequently, in Neo- 
Confucianism. In the Yi Ching they are rendered by Legge as ‘“‘that which is 
antecedent to the material form’’ and ‘‘that which is subsequent to the material 


form,’”* while by Wilhelm they are rendered (in close agreement with my own 


version) as “‘what is above form’’ and ‘“twhat is within form.’’”® As found in 


2Tao To King (Paris, 1953), 7. 

*Geschichte der alten chinesischen Philosophie (Hamburg, 1927), 263. 

“In T’ien Hsia Monthly 9 (1939), 404. 

Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times (London & New York, 1942), 145. 

*The Wisdom of China and India (New York, 1942), 584. 

The only exceptional reading I have found is that of Carus, whose ‘‘to be and not 
to be’? would surely be objected to by Boodberg. Yet even Carus elsewhere (e.g., Lao- 
tzu, chap. 40) translates ‘‘existence and non-existence.”’ 

*Sacred Books of the East, XVI, 377. 

*Richard Wilhem, | Ching (English translation by Cary Baynes, New York, 1950), I, 
347. 
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Neo-Confucianism (Chu Hsi), Le Gall translates them either as “imperceptible” 
and ‘‘corporel’’ or as ‘‘supérieur 4 la forme’’ and ‘‘matériel,’° while Bruce 
translates ‘‘the corporeal’’ and “‘the incorporeal.’"™* 

Boodberg, however, comments that “‘parallel passages immediately follow- 
ing our phrases in the Yi ching require considering erb as an interverbal con- 
junction and bsing and shang (bsia) as verbs. Is then the first phrase to be 
understood as ‘what is shaped (or: shapes) and transcends (become super- 
nal?),’ and if so, what did that exactly mean?”’ 

I am afraid I cannot satisfactorily answer this question. This does not greatly 
disturb me, however, because I believe there is excellent grammatical ground 
for rejecting the interpretation entirely as far as the Yi Ching (let along Neo- 
Confucianism) is concerned. This becomes apparent as soon as we reproduce 
the Yi Ching text in which our two key phrases appear, followed by the alleg- 
edly ‘‘parallel passages’’: 


Titi L-aR 2 sti 
Witt F aH 235 
Aci Zz 


(Then follow two other lines essentially parallel to line 3.) 

It is apparent that the seeming parallelism between these several lines is 
destroyed by one vital difference: the presence in lines 1 and 2 of the particle 
che #, clearly making noun phrases out of the preceding bsing erb shang 
(bsia), in contrast to the accusative pronoun chib Z of line 3 (and the follow- 
ing two unquoted lines), which equally clearly gives verbal force to the cor 
responding three preceding words. Legge senses this distinction when he 
translates these latter words as “‘transformation and shaping’’ (in contradis- 
tinction to his “‘that which is antecedent... and that which is subsequent”’ for 
lines 1 and 2), And though this distinction appears less clearly in Wilhelm’s 
translation (‘‘that which transforms things and brings them together’’), he goes 


even further than Legge by suggesting that line 3 and the two lines following 
have been wrongly transposed to their present position in the text, and really 
belong to a passage two paragraphs lower down where the wording is very 


similar. Thus for him, as for Legge, it is plain that they do not constitute true 
parallels to the bsing erbh shang (bsia) lines that precede. 
3. T’i #8 (Substance or Essence) 
and Yung Fil (Functioning) 


Here again there is considerable unanimity on the part of the translators: 
“substance and function’? (Levenson™ and Hellmut Wilhelm"); ‘‘substance, or 


4*Stanislas Le Gall, Le philosoph Tchou Hi (Shanghai, 2nd ed., 1923), 81 and 90. 
413, P. Bruce, The Philosophy of Human Nature (London, 1922), 274. 

4341p Wright, op. cit. (note 1 above), 155. 

438In Journal of the History of Ideas 12 (1951), 55. 
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body, and function; the fundamental and phenomenal’’ (Soothill and Hodous"™); 
**substance and operation” (Bruce**); “‘substance and application” (Lieben- 
thal**); ‘essence and function” (Nivison*’). Boodberg, however, objects that 
"Chinese t’i never developed the subtlety of our ‘essence’ and ‘substance,’ 
having remained close to the level of ‘embodiment’ or ‘form.’”’ 

The important consideration here is that ‘‘embodiment’’ and ‘‘form,’’ while 
usually entirely satisfactory for t’i when occurring alone, are entirely too con- 
crete and physical in their connotations to express the added rather metaphysical 
overtones it acquires as soon as it appears in the famous phrase, ("i and yung. 
In this formula, t’i signifies the inherent, enduring and fundamental (hence 
**internal’’) qualities of a thing or situation, in contrast to yung, which has 
reference to its functional, fluctuating and secondary (hence ‘“‘external’’) 
manifestations. 


This distinction of ‘‘inner’’ and ‘‘outer’’ is, as pointed out by Liebenthal 
(loc. cit.), clearly expressed in the Tz’u-hai dictionary’s definition of t’i-yung 
(sub t’i, definition 10): ‘“‘What is visible externally is yung; what is self- 
complete (chu 4) internally is t’i.’’ Something of the same extended connota- 
tion for t’i also occurs in the term pen-t’i lun fii (discussion on fundamen- 
tal or original ¢’i), the modern Chinese coined equivalent for the ‘‘ontology”’ 


of Western philosophy. ‘‘Substance’’ certainly seems here more apposite for it 
than either “‘embodiment”’ or “‘form.”’ 

That ¢t’i should thus acquire metaphysical overtones in certain contexts 
should not surprise us when we remember that the term t’i-yung itself, while 
popular in Neo-Confucian and later writings, is probably of Chinese Buddhist 
origin.** There it often occurs in conjunction with a third term, bsiang #il 
(laksana), as, for example, in the opening paragraphs of the Awakening of 
Faith, where the three words are respectively rendered by Suzuki as ‘‘quint 
essence,” “‘activity’”’ and ‘‘attributes.’"* Elsewhere in Buddhism, however, 
t’i and yung are paired together without bsiang, as, for example, in the defini- 
tion given for them by Chih-k’ai (538-597): ‘‘T’i refers to the (non-phenomenal) 
Reality (shib-bsiang Wil), which lacks all differentiation; yung refers to the 


*4Cf, their Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms (London, 1937), 488b. 

45Philosopby of Human Nature, 4. 

1*Walter Liebenthal, The Book of Chao (Peiping, 1948), 19. 

"In Wright, op. cit, 118. 

**Cf, the citations in Fung 2, pp. 366 and 375. Though T’ang Yung-t’ung, in his 
study of the Neo-Taoist Wang Pi, himself uses the term t’i-yung to describe Wang’s 
thinking, this term does not seem to be actually present in Wang’s own writings (nor 
have I found it in other early non-Buddhist writings). See T’ang’s article (transl. by 
Walter Liebenthal) in Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 10 (1947), 143. 

*°D, T. Suzuki, Agvaghosha’ s Discourse on the Awakening of Faith in the Mabayana 
(Chicago, 1900), 53. This is a translation of the version of the Ch’i-hsin Lun by 
Sikgananda, 652-710 (Taisho ed. no. 1667; vol. 32, p. 584b), but the same terms also 
appear in the version attributed to Paramartha, 497-569 (ibid no. 1666; vol. 32, p. 
575c). 
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totality of (phenomenal) dharmas (fa %&), which are non-identical in their 
graded distinctions.’’*° Nor is it surprising to find the term penet’i (fundamen- 
tal or original ¢t’i) likewise recorded in the Buddhist dictionaries as a Bud- 
dhist expression. 

In such Buddhist contexts, therefore (and, by extension, in later non-Buddhist 
contexts as well), it seems evident that words like “‘embodiment’’ or **form’’ 
cannot adequately express the full significance of t’i. 


4. Jen {— (Love) 


In his study of the historical evolution of the Confucian virtue jen, Dubs 
has shown that its essential significance is “love for others’’; sometimes, 
however, the word has been narrowly interpreted to signify primarily the graded 
kind of love deemed appropriate for a Confucian hierarchical society, whereas 
at other times it has been broadened into a much more impartial and univer- 
salistic concept.” My own rendering of jen simply as “‘love,’’ therefore, was 
an attempt to find a convenient mean between these interpretations, most 
readily covering its shifting meanings throughout its long history. This rendi- 
tion is not unique, for it has also been used or suggested by such scholars as 
Bruce” and Tjan Tjoe Som.” 

Boodberg, however, prefers the more specific terms “‘humanity’’ or “‘co- 
humanity.’’** “With Bodde’s ‘love’ made so much of by every Confucian wri- 
ter,’ he remarks, “‘the non-sinological reader will keep wondering as to their 
motivation in persistently rejecting the Mohist doctrine of ‘comprehensive love’ 
(chien-ai, here ‘love’ is an entirely legitimate rendering), when he is not trying 
to brush off the familiar connotations of Agape, Eros, or Amor Dei that come 
to hover over jen....”* 

My justifications for ‘‘love’’ are four in number: 

(1) By explicitly stating in the Preface to my translation (Fung 2, pp. xvi= 
xvii) that jen does not, like ai mi, include the idea of sexual love, and that, 
in its narrowest sense, it denotes a graded love, I had hoped to save the 
reader from the ambiguities feared by Boodberg. 

(2) Boodberg’s argument for “‘humanity’’ or “‘co-humanity”’ rests primarily 
on the semantic equation between jen and its homophone jen (‘‘man’’), occur- 


ring three times in the Confucian classics in the formula: ‘‘Jen (humanity) 


*°Statements on the Lotus Sutra tRHEIC*), chuan 3b (Taisho no. 1718; vol. 34, p. 
38a). 

74H, H. Dubs, ‘The Development of Altruism in Confucianism,’’ Philosophy East 
and West 1,1 (April 1951), 48-55. 

72In his Philosophy of Human Nature and Chu Hsi and His Masters (London, 1923). 

"In his translation of the Po Hu T’ung (2 vols.; Leyden, 1949, 1952), esp. I, 292=3, 
where he offers justification for this rendering. 

2*Both terms are suggested by him in his review. However, in his earlier ‘'Semasi- 
ology of Some Primary Confucian Concepts,’’ 330 (cited in note 1 above), he definitely 
gives preference to ‘‘co-humanity’’ on the ground that this avoids the European and 
non-Chinese connotations evoked by ‘*‘humanity.”’ 
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means jen (man or mankind).’* Readers familiar with this formula, however, 
may be surprised to realize that in an even greater number of cases jen is 
defined, or at least referred to in the classics, in terms of that very word ai, 
for which Boodberg himself concedes “‘love’’ to be a legitimate rendering. 
Thus we read: ‘It (jen) means to love (ai) others” (Analects, X', 22); “The 
man of jen loves (ai) others’ (Mencius, IVb, 28); ‘*For the man of jen, there 
is nobody (or nothing) that he does not love (ai) (ibid., VIla, 46); ‘*He is 
content with his circumstances and genuine in his jen, therefore he can prac- 
tice love (ai)’’ (Yi Ching, Appen. Ill; Wilhelm, I, 317);‘‘Jen serves to love (ai) 
them (the people)” (Book of Rites, chap. 17; Legge, XXVIII, 98). 

Similar statements, moreover, are common in the non-classical literature of 
Chou and later times, e.g., the Later Mohists,** the Kuo-yiz,"** the Huai-nan- 
tzu,*” Tung Chung-shu (at least four times! ),”* the K’ung-tzu Chia-yii,”” Han 
Yii,*® Ch’eng Yi,** Chu Hsi,”? and, in the nineteenth century, the eclectic T’an Ssu- 
t’ung.”* Thus many Chinese thinkers have explicitly described jen in terms of 
ai, “‘love.”’ 

(3) As already indicated, there is a definite advantage, when translating a 
term with extended meanings like jen, to use a similarly broad English term 
like ‘*love,’’ rather than narrower words like “*humanity”’ or “‘co-humanity”’ 
which, admirable though they be in certain contexts, hardly fit at all in others. 
What are we to do, for example, when told by Tung Chung-shu (Fung 2, p. 52) 


45Mencius, VIIb, 16; Doctrine of the Mean, chap. 28; Book of Rites, chap. 7 (Legge, 
Sacred Books of the East, XXVIII, 333). 

**Cf. their definition (cited in Fung 1, p- 275): “‘Jen is to love (ai).’’ 

**Chap. 20: ‘What is called jen is the love (ai) of others.’’ Cited in Tjan Tjoe Som, 
op. cit., 1, 293. 

2°Cf, Ch’umch’iu Fanlu chap. 29: ‘The standard for jen lies in showing love (ai) 
to others, not the self’’ (cited in Fung 2, p. 38, and Tjan, loc. cit.); chap. 30: ‘Jen 
without wisdom means love (ai) without discrimination’”’ (cited i in Fung 2, p. 39); chap. 58: 
“If we examine the purpose of Heaven, (we see that) it is boundless and infinitely 
jen.... The purpose of Heaven is ever to love (ai) and confer benefit’”’ (cited in Fung 
2 oe. "52=53); chap. 59: “‘Jen means to love (ai) others’’ (cited in Tjan, loc. cit.). 
These definitions scarcely support Boodberg in his decision to render jen as ‘“‘co- 
humanization’’ when speaking of ‘*Tung Chung-shu's great formula for the ‘co-humani- 
zation’ of the universe.”’ 

2°Cf. R. P. Kramers, K’ung Tzu Chia Yu (Leyden, 1950), sect. 9, p. 242, where 
three disciples of Confucius, on being asked by him to define jen, reply respectively 
that it is “to make others love (ai) yourselt,’’ ‘‘to love (ai) others,’’ ‘‘to love (ai) 
yourself,”’ 

3**4 love (ai) for everyone is called jen,’’ Cited in Fung 2, p. 409. 

*3Cf, citation in Fung 2, p. 517, where Ch’eng Yi states that from a man’s “‘feeling 
of distress, which is linked to love (ai),...ome may deduce that he (innately also) 
possesses the quality of jen."* 

*2Cf, Chu’s commentary on Analects, I, 3: ‘*Jen is the Principle (Ji) of love (ai), it 
is the virtue of the heart.’’ Cited in Soothill, Analects of Confucius (1910), 104. 

Cf. citation in Fung 2, p. 693: ‘*There is something supremely great and supremely 
subtle.... It has no name, but we call it the ‘ether.’ As made manifest in action, 
Confucius...referred to it as jen.... Mo Tzu referred to it as universal love (chien 
ai), The Buddha referred to it...as compassion and mercy. Jesus referred to it...as 
loving (ai) others as oneself.... The scientists refer to it as the power of love (ai) 
and attraction,”’ 
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that “‘the beautiful expression of jen lies in Heaven, for Heaven is jen’’? Or 
when Wang Show-jen (Fung 2, p. 599) says of the great man that ‘‘when he sees 
plants and trees being torn and broken, he will certainly experience a feeling 
of sympathy and compassion... because in his jen he is one with the plants 
and trees’’? In these contexts ‘‘love’’ certainly seems to hit the mark better 
than do Boodberg’s narrower alternatives, 

(4) Finally, there is the stylistic convenience that “‘love’’ can much more 
readily be converted into a verb or adjective than can “‘humanity’’ or ‘‘co- 
humanity.’”* This is no small advantage when translating a text the size of 
Fung Yu-lan’s, in which jen, functioning as verb or adjective, occurs many 
times. 


5. Yi & (Idea) and Yi # (Righteousness, 
or, very occasionally, Concept) 


Here again Boodberg’s objection is that these words belong to the “super 
charged’ vocabulary of Western philosophy. ‘‘Yi [the first yi],’’ he says, 
“*never acquired the pregnant richness of the ‘idea’ of Western tradition, and 
the other yi, mistranslated ‘righteousness’ and ‘concept,’ hardly ever trans- 
cended the meaning of ‘congruity.’”’ 

The difficulty here is that, not only in “‘idea’’ but also in its Chinese coun- 
terpart yi (the first yi), we have to do with words that can operate both on 
philosophical and non-philosophical levels of meaning. On the non-philosophical 
level, there seems to be no objection to equating the two, as, for example, in 
the statement about Yang Hsiung (Fung 2, p. 137): ‘‘Nor would he do anything 
that did not accord with his own ideas (yi).’’ 

What are we to do, however, in those admittedly rare cases where yi seems 
to be used as a technical philosophic term—for example, when Wang Pi (Fung 
2, p- 184) talks about the relationship of yi to bsiang, “‘symbols,’’ and yen, 


**words’’? How are we to handle yi here, unless we translate it by that same 
word ‘“‘idea’’ which we elsewhere give for it in ordinary non-philosophical 
contexts? Unfortunately Boodberg offers no suggestions at this point, and I 
myself have none. 


As for the other yi, “‘mistranslated ‘righteousness,’’’ let us grant that it 
may originally have meant something like ‘‘congruity.’’ ‘Creel says of it, for 
example: “‘Its sense is not simply that of what is ‘right’ or ‘righteous’ in the 
ordinary meaning of these words. It means rather that which is fitting and 
suitable.’”** 

*4On p. 330 of his ‘‘Semasiology,’’ Boodberg suggests ‘‘co-human” and ‘‘co-humanize 
[oneself}’* as variant forms for **co-humanity,”’ yet on p. 328 he correctly points out 
that jen as a verb functions transitively. But to ‘‘co-humanize loneself|’’ is scarcely 


transitive! 
**H. G. Creel, Confucius, the Man and the Myth (New York, 1949), 134. 
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As used in Confucianism, however, yi means a good deal more than merely 
the passive conformity of the individual to a social norm, such as might be 
inferred from a word like ‘‘congruity.’’ Rather, yi characterizes the conduct of 
those individuals who are consciously aware of the existence of certain moral 
standards and obligations, and who strive in their every act to live up to them 
to the best of their ability. In the words of Creel (op. cit., 135): ‘It is a reg- 
ulator of conduct similar to /i and the Way; and one that constantly places 
his own responsibility squarely before the individual. For whereas the Way is 
general, and one may look to others for some guidance concerning it, the ques- 
tion of what is suitable in each given situation is one that the individual must 
decide for himself.’’ 

In the case of yi, as of jen, probably no single English term (such as 


rightness,”’ “*justice,”’ ‘* 


**righteousness, 


moral duty’’) can fully convey the 
moral ramifications of the original. Any one of these, however, at least warns 
the reader that he is dealing with a positive moral concept, which is certainly 


not true in the case of such a colorless and amoral term as “‘congruity.’”** 
6. Li #8 (Principle) 


Though approving of this rendering, Boodberg then goes on to say: ‘‘One 
would wish we could devise an English rendering more faithfully registering 
the semantic range of li. Perhaps ‘Ingrain’ or ‘(Archetypal) Venation’ would 
not be too awkward.’’ My only comment is that I wish I could share this opti- 
mism. As far as “‘Ingrain’’ is concerned, I am even uncertain whether it is a 
noun, though I do know that a noun is certainly called for if we are to trans 
late /i at all. 


7. Liang Yi i (Two Forms) 


Here at last I am glad to be able to agree that—at least in Neo-Confucian 
context—'‘*Two Forms”’ is not too happy for liang yi, for which Boodberg’s 
‘‘paired congruities’’ may well be better. In its original Yi Ching context, 
however, I am less sure, since there the liang yi are generally understood to 
be the two primary lines (one divided, the other undivided) from which have 
been evolved the eight trigrams. Legge accordingly translates “two Forms,”’ 
and it was probably overdependence on him which caused me to adopt the 
same rendering even in Neo-Confucian contexts.*” 

**Perhaps I am not being fair here, and perhaps Boodberg, despite his reference to 
“‘congruity,”” does not mean that he would actually use it as a translation for yi. In 
his ‘‘Semasiology,’’ for example, after analyzing yi at length, he concludes (pp. 330= 
1): “Most Chinese contexts would become perfectly clear if yi were translated ‘self- 
shipful compropriety’ or ‘proper selfshipfulness.’ ‘*To this I must reply with regret 
that as far as I am concerned, even “‘congruity’’ seems preferable to neologisms such 
as these, concerning which I shall have more to say presently. 


*""Cf. Legge, Sacred Books of the East, XVI, 373. Wilhelm, I Ching (English ed., I, 
342), translates a little differently: ‘*two primary forces.”’ 
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As used in Neo-Confucianism, however (especially in Chou Tun-yi’s Dia- 
gram of the Supreme Ultimate Explained), the liang yi are usually interpreted 
as the yin and the yang which, since they do not have any definite physical 
shape, cannot very appropriately be described as the ‘“*Two Forms.”’ Better is 
the term ‘*Two Modes,” extensively used by other translators of Chou’s Dia- 
gram Explained.” 

How tricky such terms can be, however, is exemplified by none other than 
Chu Hsi himself, who, though obviously well aware that Chou Tuneyi’s liang 
yi are the yin and yang, in one passage of his Conversations elects to define 
them along quite different and more concrete lines such as would there justify 
the rendering ‘*Two Forms.”’ Thus he tells us, using some of the very phrase- 
ology of Chou’s Diagram Explained (Fung 2, p. 546): “*There is a division 
into the yin and the yang, and the Two Forms (liang yi) are thus established. 
These Two Forms are Heaven and Earth, and are different in meaning from the 
Two Forms associated with the pictured trigrams.’’ 


CONCLUSION 


I have already several times referred to Boodberg’s article, ‘‘The Semasi- 
ology of Some Primary Confucian Concepts” (cited in note 1 above). This 
article now calls for closer examination, since its assumptions underlie many 
of the criticisms we have been discussing. What, precisely, does Boodberg 
mean when he speaks of ‘‘semasiology’’? In his own words (op. cit., 320), it 
isa 


methodology...which combines the meticulousness of scientific observation and 
computation in establishing the range, frequency of occurrence, and environmental 
reflexes of a given logoid with a naive but unshakable belief that within the diffuse 
and viscuous cytoplasmic mass of its connotations there lurks an ascertainable and 
definable etymonic karyosome. To that belief is to be added the conviction that, once 
the nucleus of a Sinitic word is delineated with reasonable precision, a patient search 
through the rich catalogue of the contour forms of the etyma of our Mediterranean heri- 
tage would finally yield a silhouette of sufficiently congruous perimeter... 


If this means, as I think it does, that we should try to establish phoneti- 
cally, graphically and historically, the precise significance of a Chinese term, 
and then with equal care search our Indo-European linguistic treasury for that 
term most nearly coinciding with its contours, there seems to be nothing un- 
reasonable here or even startlingly revolutionary. Indeed, as applied by Bood- 
berg himself, the method results in some translations which, stylistically at 


**E.g., Bruce, Chu Hsi and His Masters, 130, and C. P. Hsu, Ethical Realism in 
Neo-Confucian Thought (Peiping, 1933), 26; also Forke, Geschichte der neueren chi- 
nesischen Philosophie (Hamburg, 1938), 48: ‘tdie beiden Modi’’; Le Gall, op. cit., 36, 
and Chow Yih-ching, La philosophie morale dans le Néo-Confucianisme (Paris, 1954), 
42: **les deux modes.”’ Gabenlentz’s Thai-Kib-Thu (Dresden, 1876) was not available 
to me. 
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least, are perfectly comprehensible and usable: “‘lordling’’ for chiin-tzu (ordi- 
gentleman”’), ‘‘regimen”’ for cheng (*‘government’’), 
**Form’’ for /i (*‘rites,’” “‘propriety”’), ‘‘co-humanity”’ for jen. 

As against these, however, it also yields ‘‘translations’’ which I regretfully 
find it hard to describe other than as neologistic monstrosities: ‘‘enrectivity, 


narily ‘“‘superior man,”’ ** 


arrectivity’’ for te (ordinarily ‘‘virtue,’’ ‘‘power’’), ‘“‘compagination”’ for bsing 
(“punishments’’), ‘‘selfshipful compropriety, proper selfshipfulness”’ for yi. 
To me, at least, there is something wrong with a methodology when it results 
in translations which must themselves be translated before they can be prop- 
erly understood. 

A basic difficulty, it seems to me, is Boodberg’s apparent conviction that a 
translation can be adequate only if it maintains etymological (and not merely 
conceptual) congruency with the original term. Unfortunately, in languages as 
far removed from each other as Chinese and English, the attempt to find such 
etymological congruencies can only sometimes be successful; in many other 
cases it inevitably imposes such a strain on the recipient language as to 
compel the translator to resort to bizarre neologisms of the sort noted. A 
basic canon of translation, in my opinion, is that it should pay careful heed to 
the peculiar genius of both the languages between which it operates, and not 
overearbitrarily try to force the one into the Procrustean bed of the other. On 
this point it is instructive to see the way in which Chinese has translated 
many modern Western terms: because of its concreteness, it often tends to 
translate nominally terms which, in their original languages, have verbal deri- 
vation, for example, ‘(railroad) train,’’ which in Chinese becomes huo ch’e, 
lit. “fire vehicle.”’ 

I do not mean to imply, of course, that the attempt to discover Chinese 
etymologies should be abandoned. Unless readily translatable and understand- 
able, however, I believe that such etymologies should be restricted to foot- 
notes or explanatory comment, and not compressed into topheavy neologisms 
then erroneously called ‘‘translations.”’ At this point, moreover, we need the 
further warning that the search for meanings should not neglect the possible 
semantic evolution undergone by a term in the millennia following its earliest 
occurrence. “‘Lordling,’’ for example, may be an adequate rendering for chiin- 
tzu in its pre-Confucian setting, but it certainly fails completely to convey the 
rich connotations accumulated by that term from Confucius onward (when 
**superior man”’ or ‘‘gentleman’’ become conceptually far more appropriate).”” 
To translate chiin-tzu as “‘lordling” in such cases would be like translating 

**1 question, however, whether even in pre-Confucian times chun-tzu had the possibly 
"‘perjorative value’’ suggested for it by Boodberg on p. 322 of his article. On the con- 
trary, I believe that many passages could be cited from pre-Confucian literature to 
show that chun-tzu was then a respected designation. As only one example, cf. Book 


of Odes no. 251 (Waley transl., p. 182): ‘*All happiness to our Chun-tzu, Father and 
mother of his people.” 
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**science”’ as ‘“*knowledge”’ in a modern textbook, simply because “*knowledge”’ 
is what we know the word originally meant. 

Something of Boodberg’s approach to translation appears also in Edward H. 
Schafer’s article, ‘‘Non-translation and Functional Translation—Two Sinolog- 
ical Maladies’’ (see note 1 above), where we read (p. 251): ‘‘The chief if not 
the sole responsibility of the scholarly translator... is to convey, as precisely 
as he may in a different tongue, the sense of the language of the original.’’ 
By this Schafer means that it is the literal wording of a phrase that holds 
primary importance and should be inserted in the translated text itself, where- 
as any paraphrastic significance it may have in its particular context—what 
I would call its ‘dictionary meaning’”—should be subordinated to a footnote.” 

Schafer’s principle operates constructively as long as he applies it to terms 
whose literal meaning is readily translatable and understandable. In other 
cases, however, it leads to such weird results as ‘‘Penetralian,”’ ‘‘Auripor- 
phyrian,”’ and “*Protonotary Stimulant,’’ suggested by him (p. 260) as render- 
ings for certain official titles. The difficulty here, it seems to me, lies in 
Schafer’s insistence on the universality of his principle, without making al- 
lowance for several pertinent considerations: 

(1) What type of term is it that is being translated? Geographical names, 
official titles, and the like (which are the main concern of Schafer’s article) 
are as a rule easier to translate literally than are philosophical and psycholog- 
ical terms (for which, in many cases, no really ‘“‘literal’’ translation is 
possible). 

(2) How important is the term being translated to the translation as a whole? 
A political scientist, for example, reading a Chinese historical text, may 
conceivably welcome “Officiant Penetralian’” as the more-or-less literal ren- 
dering of shib-chung f¥. I strongly suspect, however, that a student of 
Chinese thought, reading a philosophical text in which the identical title 
happens to occur, will be more than happy to settle for such looser but more 
immediately understandable ‘‘dictionary” renditions as ‘‘President’’ or **Sec- 
retary,’’ permitting him the sooner to get back to his philosophical reading. 

(3) Does a term’s literal meaning still exist as a living reality in the minds 
of the persons who use it (and who hear or read it)? Or has its vividness faded 
into a mere cliché or convention, used unthinkingly whenever one wishes to 
evoke the ‘‘real,”’ i.e., the ‘‘dictionary’’ meaning of the term? A case in point 

“*l have doubts about the way in which Schafer uses ‘‘connotation” and ‘‘denota- 
tion” to describe these two kinds of meaning, but I shall not discuss them here. In- 
stead, for the sake of simplicity, I shall use the terms ‘‘literal meaning’’ and ‘‘dic- 
tionary meaning’’ (i.e., the meaning which a dictionary or other authoritative source or 
evidence would indicate a term as really having in a specific context, irrespective of 
its usual “‘literal meaning’’). For example, ‘tof Scotland or its inhabitants” is the 


literal meaning of the word ‘‘Scotch,’* but ‘“twhiskey’’ and “parsimonious” are both 
recognized “‘dictionary meanings” for it when it occurs in certain contexts. 
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is the colloquial yao-fan-ti, whose literal meaning, ‘tdemander of food,’® has 
become entirely swallowed up in its dictionary meaning of ‘*beggar.”’ I doubt 
whether one in a thousand of the Chinese who use this term ever stops to 
think of its literal meaning. Why, therefore, unless one wants to be pedantic 
(or is writing a philological treatise), translate it other than as ‘*beggar’’? In 
such a familiar case, indeed, even a footnote reference to **demander of food’’ 
seems superfluous. 

(4) What kind of text is it that is being translated? A work in which literary 
style is of the essence—for example a T’ang poem—would seem to call for a 
different approach, and a different kind of literalness, than would a text—say 
the chapter of a dynastic history—in which it is the content, not style, that 
is important. 

(5) For whom is the translation primarily intended? Philological details 
that may seem desirable to the sinologist may well repel the less specialized 
reader, especially when he finds them interfering with his ready comprehen- 
sion of the text as a whole. 

Perhaps, having said all this, we can now try to formulate a few general 
conclusions of our own. A good translation, it seems to me, should ideally try 
to meet at least three criteria: 

(1) Stylistic intelligibility, simplicity and naturalness. This means avoid- 
ance of clumsy locvtions, awkward or hard-to-understand neologisms, exoti- 
cisms, and the other faults that often arise from over-labored and over-literal 
adherence to the original text. Such over-literalness, however, need not al- 
ways spring from scholarly overecaution, for there is another variety as well, 
deliberately cultivated by certain translators in the hope thereby of enhancing 
the quaintness and color of their work. For such translators yao-fan-ti will 
always be ‘“‘demander of food,” never “‘beggar,’’ and this despite the fact 
that the image evoked by the original term is far paler than that evoked by it 
for Westerners in its literal English dress. 

The rule here might be: translate colorfully only what is authentically in- 
tended to be colorful in the original; for the rest, be content with more sober 
(but for that reason often more idiomatic and more comprehensible) language. 
And if, having done this, the translator still feels the literal wording to be 
important, footnotes are always available for that purpose. 

(2) Consistency. This means that a technical vocabulary consistently used 
in the original should as much as possible be reproduced by a similarly con- 
sistent vocabulary in the translation. This is why, as I have pointed out, I 
prefer an unprecise English word like “‘love’’ for a similarly unprecise Chi- 
nese word like jen, rather than other narrower and therefore less widely usable 
words, And if, as often happens, consistency becomes unfeasible despite all 
efforts, it is then the translator’s duty to warn the reader of this fact. Here I 
gladly accept Boodberg’s reproof for not having always followed this principle 
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myself, e.g., when, on p. 521 of my translation, I without notice rendered li— 
elsewhere ‘‘Principle’’—as “‘truth.”’ 

(3) Accuracy. By this I do not merely mean accuracy of meaning—vital 
though such accuracy of course is—but also fidelity to the spirit and form in 
which the original is written. From this point of view, as I have tried to show, 
a merely literal translating of the language of the original does not always 
achieve its purpose. Nor does a translation which considers only a word’s 
earliest etymology, without examining the semantic evolution it may have 
undergone in later times. We have seen, for example, the troubles that “‘em- 
bodiment”? or “*form’’ give us when we come to translate t’i in the phrase 
t’ieyung. 

At the heart of our problem, as far as philosophical translation is concerned, 
is that we are not there dealing with sticks or stones, official titles or place 
names, but with ideas, ideals and convictions bearing highly charged emo- 
tional and intellectual overtones, the verbal expressions of which therefore 
equally consist of ‘‘idiosyncratic and peculiarly supercharged terms.”’ This, 
of course, is just as true of Chinese as of Occidental philosophy. 

The translator consequently finds himself in the unenviable position of 
having to grapple, on both sides of his translation, with vocabularies that are 
not merely supercharged, but differently supercharged, owing to the divergent 
linguistic and cultural backgrounds from which they spring. No matter how 
much he would like to escape from this predicament, he finds himself com- 
pelled in a large percentage of cases, owing to the very nature of his sub- 
ject—the fact that he is dealing with ideas and not with things—to use pre- 
cisely those supercharged terms of the one civilization in order to translate 
the equally (but differently) supercharged terms of the other. Obviously the 
risk involved is great, yet equally obviously it is one he must assume, since 
all too often the only alternative to thus translating supercharged Chinese 
term A by the almost (but not quite) congruent supercharged Western term A’ 
is either not to translate at all or to invent bewildering neologisms of his own. 
The same problem, of course, arises in reverse in translating Wester or other 
non-Chinese ideas into Chinese.“ 

Among techniques for circumventing, or seeming to circumvent, some of 
these difficulties, the easiest but least satisfactory is not to translate at all, 
but merely transliterate, troublesome terms. Save for a few terms scarcely 
translatable (such as yin and yang), or those with obscure or debatable mean- 
ings, I fully agree with Schafer’s condemnation of this practice as one of our 
commonest ‘“‘sinological maladies.’’ Far better is it in cases of doubt to pro- 
vide the reader with both the literal and ‘‘dictionary’’ meanings of the term, 
plus whatever further information is deemed desirable. 


“1Cf, Arthur F. Wright, ‘'The Chinese Language and Foreign Ideas,”’ cited in note 1 
above. 
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Had I myself done this more extensively in my translation of Fung Yuelan’s 
History, I suspect that I might have obviated some of Boodberg’s criticisms. 
Here, however, I was confronted by special inhibiting considerations: the fact 
that the text was already formidably long, that it was the work of a contem- 
porary Chinese scholar whose narrative I did not wish to interrupt more than 
minimally necessary, and that my translation was intended for the educated 
layman as well as the specialist. Certainly it seems true that detailed seman- 
tic investigations are technically far more feasible in specialized monographs 
than in broad surveys of the Fung Yu-lan type. 

Obviously, no sustained translation from a language and civilization as 
alien as those of China can ever meet with equal satisfaction al/ the criteria 
we have been discussing. Translation necessarily represents a compromise 
between several competing desiderata, in the reaching of which, since it is 
not a science but an art, the translator must rely more on flexibility of judg- 
ment and a sense of balanced values than on any slavish adherence to fixed 
rules.** Under the best of circumstances, frustration remains one of his major 
occupational hazards, and often he must think bitterly of the truth of Kumara- 
jiva’s dictum, that translating is like the pre-chewing of food that is to be fed 
to others: in either case the product is bound to be poorer in taste and quality 
than the original. 

Yet despite all the frustrations and facile criticisms to which the translator 
is exposed, certain positive compensations remain for him, One is the insight 
his work gives him into a civilization other than his own, and the sharpened 
insight into his own civilization that this experience affords. Another is the 
intellectual satisfaction coming from successfully pulling a little closer to- 
gether ideas belonging to divergent cultural traditions, and from his con- 
sciousness that in so doing he is doing what only few people can do well. 
And a third is the moral satisfaction of knowing that he is thereby contribut- 
ing—if only in small measure—to the world’s store of knowledge. 


“If I myself have seemed onesided in stressing the dangers of over-literalness, it 
is because scholarly translators often appear less conscious of these than of the 
opposite dangers of under-literalness. Most of us are quick enough to condemn trans- 
lators whose laziness or ignorance allows them to be content with loose paraphrase, 
or those other translators who (sometimes for love of fame or money) are ready to 
glamorize and “jazz up’ their work by filling it with modern idioms and ideas hope- 
lessly alien to the original. 
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SOME NEW JAPANESE TRANSLATIONS OF CHINESE LITERATURE 


BURTON WATSON* 


ASTERPIECES of literature, it is generally agreed, are works that are 

worth being read by anyone in any age. But because not only literary 
fashion but language itself is in a constant state of change, scholars and men 
of letters must continually be at work producing new and better translations of 
foreign masterpieces or rediscovering and reinterpreting the giants of their 
own past. 

Since the introduction of Chinese learning into Japan, a knowledge of Chi- 
nese literature and thought has been considered an essential, sometimes al- 
most the only, requirement of an educated man. In whatever manner the Japa- 
nese may have read their Chinese texts, it is certain that they have tradi- 
tionally had a deep understanding and appreciation of the contents. With the 
Meiji period and the nation’s new position in the world, however, Japanese 
have had to devote more and more time and energy to the study of European 
languages, science and culture, while the study of Chinese—like that of 
Latin and Greek in the West—has come to seem to students a pointless bore. 
Finally, with the abolition of kambun as a required subject in the public 
schools at the end of the war, the age when every student could at least puz- 
zle through the first few pages of the Analects or the Mencius has come to an 
end. Chinese language and literature must now compete with French, German 
or Russian (but not English, which is a compulsory subject) for the attention 
of the student. Obviously the time has come for Japanese sinologists who be- 
lieve in the worth of their subject to come forward and convince the public of 
the importance of Chinese literature, as Classical scholars in the West in 
recent years have convinced the reading public, through inexpensive and read- 
able translations, of the importance of Homer and Vergil, Herodotus and the 
Greek dramatists. Much has already been done. The Japanese student today, 
spared the stiff, kambun-style renderings of Chinese fiction his father had to 
put up with, can read good colloquial translations of the major Chinese novels 
such as Yoshikawa’s Shui bu chuan, Ogawa Tamaki’s San-kuo-chib yen-i, or 
the Chin p’ing mei by Ono Shinobu and Chida Kuichi. Other scholars such as 
Suzuki Torao have written excellent presentations of the works of individual 
Chinese poets. Since Chinese is to them a foreign literature, the Japanese 


*Mr, Watson, a graduate student in the Department of Chinese and Japanese at 
Columbia University, is now in his third year of advanced Chinese studies at Kyoto 
University. 
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have not felt the compulsion to turn their backs upon the older literature as 
have the Chinese themselves since the revolution. Except for a small group 
which adamantly maintains that Chinese literature begins with Lu Hsin, the 
Japanese on the whole appear to have a universal regard for the literature of 
China’s past and a sincere desire to know it better. Like the Westerner when 
he returns for a moment from Eastern studies to the enjoyment of the literature 
of the Mediterranean lake, the Japanese senses in Chinese literature many of 
the springs of his own past. 

Yoshikawa K6jiré is known in the West chiefly for his scholarly works on 
the Yuan drama, But in Japan, particularly since the end of the war, he has 
achieved renown far beyond academic circles through several works on Chi- 
nese subjects that may be called popular in the best sense of the word. To 
understand the enthusiasm that these books have aroused, it is necessary to 
keep in mind the atmosphere of stuffy pedantry that has surrounded the study 
of Chinese until the most recent times. ‘‘Translations’’ of Chinese works in 
the past have consisted merely of rearrangements of the characters of the 
original according to Japanese word order with the addition of grammatical 
endings, producing an effect dignified and sonorous but at the same time, 
particularly as literary-style Japanese falls more and more into disuse, ar- 
chaic and obscure. The scholars of Chinese subjects themselves employed in 
their discussions, if they cared for their reputations at all, the same stiff 
literary style, strewing their pages with so many difficult characters and re- 
condite allusions that their exegeses became as troublesome to read as the 
works they were attempting to elucidate. Yoshikawa, we may hope, represents 
a new trend in Japanese sinology. Capable of writing elegant Chinese when 
the occasion demands," he has achieved through his most recent works a repu- 
tation for simplicity, clarity and vividness of Japanese style. He has the 
novelist’s instinct for reconstructing the scene and situation suggested by a 
few lines of a poem or for setting forth the anecdotes of Chinese history. Not 
only does he dispel the dust of archaism and pedantry that has long obscured 
to the average Japanese the brilliance of Chinese literature but, by the use of 
colloquialisms, dialect words, and the large number of foreign words that have 
recently come into Japanese (at the moment among the most vivid and expres- 
sive words in the language), he manages to convey the liveliness of the Chi- 
nese original. Such a style is, by its very contemporaneity, in danger of be- 
coming dated, But it has already achieved its purpose by awakening the Japa- 
nese reading public to the worth of Chinese literature. 

After such a lengthy introduction, the particular works themselves do not 
require extensive comment, Kan no Butei (Emperor Wu of the Han, 228 pp.) 
was first published in 1949 and reprinted in 1953 in the Iwanami Shinsho 


2 As for example in his work in Chinese, Yuan-ch’u hsiian shih JCHHSERE, reviewed 
by J. I. Ceump, FEQ 12 (May 1953), 329-332. 
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series, As the title indicates, it is a history of Emperor Wu and his time, one 
of the most important and interesting periods in Chinese history. Yoshikawa 
expounds no unique theories of Han society, nor does he, except in the chap- 
ters on Central Asia, go beyond the traditional sources for the period. For 
these sources, the Shib-chi and Han-shu, are the admitted masterpieces of 
Chinese historical writing and Yoshikawa is content to let the brilliance of 
their recording of the period stand on its own, merely translating or closely 
paraphrasing the material and rearranging it to form chapters on court ladies, 
chief ministers, the Hsiung-nu, etc. It has often been remarked that Chinese 
history, particularly in the earlier period, is more interesting than fiction. 
Yoshikawa has lost no opportunity to present in all their engrossing detail the 
great figures of the Han court as Ssuema Ch’ien and Pan Ku have described 
them—the generals whose fortunes rose and fell dramatically with the cam- 
paigns against the Hsiung-nu, the ministers who struggled to check the power 
of the despotic emperor or fawned upon him, the succession of beauties who 
held the ruler’s favor and the poetry which grew up about their lives, and 
finally the brilliant, strong-willed, superstition-ridden emperor himself. 

The reader, unaccustomed to Yoshikawa’s style, might be startled by such 
passages as that describing the poet Ssuema Hsiang-ju who, with his young 
wife, ‘‘opened a bar and, donning a pair of short pants, washed the dishes 
while his wife warmed the wine.’’ (The English words ‘“‘bar’’ and ‘‘short 
pants”’ are used in the Japanese.) A glance at the original passage in the 
Shib-chi (117) will show that this does no violence to Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s mean- 
ing. Chinese commentators have filled several columns of erudite and incon- 
clusive notes on the exact nature of the garment the poet wore, but short 
pants, such as Japanese laborers wear today, would seem to be a satisfactory 
equivalent. Japanese scholars of a few decades ago would have been content 
to rearrange the characters of the original, appending in similar arrangement 
the copious notes, giving an impression of dryness and pedantry certainly not 
intended by Ssu-ma Ch’ien. (A Western scholar might render: ‘“‘Purchasing a 
wine shop, [he procured a living by] dealing in wine... and donning [a garment 
of the type called] tu-pi-kun [cf. note 117 on p. 24] etc., but that is another 
problem.) 

There are few readable works in any language on single periods of Chinese 
history. Up until now the best description of the time of Emperor Wu outside of 
Chinese has been that in Chavannes’ Introduction to his translation of the 
Shib-chi (Les memoires bistoriques de Se-ma Ts’ien), Yoshikawa’s work sur- 
passes this in length and scope, presenting as it does a large part of the 
original sources in clear and readable form. 

Chigoku no chie (The Wisdom of China, 130 pp., One Hour Library, Tokyo: 
Shinchd, 1953), in spite of its pretentious and misleading title, is a simple 
discussion and appreciation of the Confucian Analects, The mere mention of 
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the Rongo (Analects) has brought shudders to generations of Japanese stu- 
dents, commanding as it did until recently about the position and popularity in 
Japanese education of Caesar’s Gallic Wars in the West. In this book Yoshi- 
kawa takes up a number of representative passages from the classic, giving a 
detailed discussion of the meaning and problems of interpretation, and his 
reasons for considering the Analects a book as worth reading today as ever 
before. Of particular interest are a number of lurid tales of assassination, 
court intrigue and crime of the time, which he uses skillfully as background to 
set off the ethical pronouncements of the Sage. These he has drawn directly 
and without embellishment from the Tso chuan, where they lie unread and ob- 
scured by the difficult and bizarre style of that work. We are fortunate in hav- 
ing in English several good translations of the Analects and discussions of 
the life and times of Confucius, so that this book may be of less interest to 
Western scholars than Yoshikawa’s other works. In Japan it has been highly 
praised as an attempt to bring to attention again the worth of the Analects and 
restores to it some of the importance it once had in Japan. 

Shin tOshi sen (A New selection of T’ang poetry, 233 pp., Tokyo: Iwanami 
Shinsho, 1952), written in conjunction with Miyoshi Tatsuji =i, has 
been to date the most popular of Yoshikawa’s works, reaching the status of a 
best seller. Yoshikawa presents as his selection fifteen poems of Tu Fu, 
twenty-nine of Li Po, twelve of Wang Wei, and a few each of lesser poets of 
the early T’ang. He follows essentially the method used in his Tédai no chi 
to sambun (T’ang dynasty poetry and prose)’ though, because of the number of 
poems, he cannot allow himself such detailed and exhaustive analysis as he 
gave in the earlier work. T’ang poetry, often concise and allusive in the ex- 
treme, demands a good deal of elucidation of background and situation to be 
understood, Even a long narrative poem such as Po Chii’s ‘‘Song of Eternal 
Sorrow’’ is quite incomprehensible without a running explanation of the events 
alluded to. Yoshikawa supplies the reader with all possible assistance, ex- 
plaining obscure words and phrases (or admitting he does not understand 
them), supplying historical background and sketching out the movement of the 
poem line by line. For the most part he is content to let the poem speak for 
itself, keeping personal speculations and preferences in the background, Oc- 
casionally he advances a fresh interpretation, as in Tu Fu’s famous ‘‘Spring 
Vista’? #2 where, for the lines MRTERRIRIIRML, he rejects the tradi- 
tional interpretation: ‘‘Sorrowing for the times, I weep even at the flowers; 
Regretting this separation, my heart takes fright at the birds,’’ and gives them 
a more direct reading: ‘‘Sorrowing for the times, even the flowers weep; Re- 
gretting separation, even the birds tremble in their hearts.’’* 


2See review by James R. Hightower, FEQ, 9 (Feb. 1950), 208214. 

*William Hung in Tu Fu, China’s Greatest Poet (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1952), 105, seems to waver between the two interpretations: ‘“‘Flowers are 
watered with tears of discouragement, Birds sing heartbreaking songs of separation.’’ 
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The latter section by the poet Miyochi Tatsuji forms an interesting contrast 
to Yoshikawa’s method. Miyochi has selected works of a great variety of 
T’ang poets. But in his comments, rather than elucidating the poems, he tends 
to become lost in trains of personal speculation. 

Because of the unusual popularity of this work, Yoshikawa has now written 
a second volume, Shin t6sbhi sen zokuben (A new selection of T’ang poetry, 
continued, 242 pp., Tokyo: Iwanami Shinsho, 1954), in which he follows the 
same format and method of presentation. This time he has concentrated upon 
two T’ang poets of a slightly later period, Po Chii (sixteen poems) and Han 
Yi (fifteen poems). Included among the poems of Po Chi-i are three from the 
**New Yieh-fu’’ and the famous “‘Lute Song’’ and ‘‘Song of Eternal Sorrow,"’ 
the last with the full story of the tragic romance of Yang Kuei-fei appended 
as explanation. 

Kuwabara Takeo MRR, Professor of French Literature at Kyoto Uni- 
versity, who replaces Miyoshi as writer of the second part, discusses at 
length the nature and significance of the ‘‘New Yueh-fu’’ of Po Chixi as so- 
cial criticism. In spite of the tremendous admiration and fondness the Japa- 
nese have always had for Po Chiti, it is surprising, he finds, that Japanese 
literature is so poor in poetry of social criticism. This generalization is cere 
tainly valid and the reasons he gives to explain it of great interest. It is worth 
noting, however, that isolated examples of social criticism and satire may be 
found among the kanshi, poems written in Chinese by Japanese poets. Naturally 
enough they appear in greatest number during the late Tokugawa period when 
Chinese, and particularly Confucian, studies were most widely and assidu- 
ously pursued, Earlier, however, a few poets of the late Heian such as Fuji- 
wara no Tadamichi M&s3H (1097-1164) and Sannomiya (Prince Sukehito 
Wit , 1073-1119) wrote of the maid of Ohara selling charcoal, the miseries of 
the street vendor, and similar subjects quite foreign to earlier poetry.‘ These 
poems seem to be direct imitations of Po Chikei’s ‘‘New Yiieh-fu.”” (As Ogyti 
Sorai once remarked, Japan has always been about two hundred years behind 
in fashions of Chinese poetry.) 

These books, and others like them by the newer generation of Japanese 
scholars, have done much to dispel the musty, kambun odor from Chinese 
literature and arouse the interest of the reading public. Because they are es- 
sentially popular works, they may be of less interest to the specialist than 
more academic studies. Yet as proved by the preponderance of dry, scholarly 
studies on China in Western languages and the dearth of introductory works 
that are sound and readable, it is the popular book that is truly difficult to 
write. For this reason these works of Yoshikawa command interest and acclaim. 


“See Honchd mudaishi #9A9EAF 2, in Gunshbo ruiju 128. 








MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF CONTEMPORARY JAPAN: 
JAPANESE PRESS CLIPPING FILES AND REDUCED 
SIZE NEWSPAPER REPRINTS 


PETER BURTON AND PAUL S. LANGER 


University of Southern California 


NKNOWN even to many Japanese there exist in Japan two excellent press 

clipping files,’ which contain a wealth of material on most facets of con- 
temporary Japan, systematically arranged by topic and date. Their use will 
substantially facilitate research in this field, In describing these valuable 
sources we also refer briefly to the newspaper reprints which are particularly 
useful for those who must carry on their research outside Japan. 


THE CLIPPING FILE OF KOBE UNIVERSITY’S ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION RESEARCH INSTITUTE (KEIZAI KEIEI KENKYUJO) 


This file, strangely enough, is hardly known outside Kobe University al- 
though it constitutes the Japanese clipping collection with the greatest scope 
and detail. Started in 1912, the file now fills a large room in the Institute 
building on the campus of Kobe University. At present the collection consists 
of about 2,500 large bound volumes of clippings (averaging 200 pages) and is 
steadily growing. While the emphasis is on economics, the fields of politics, 
law, education, international relations, etc. are well represented. Originally 
the Institute surveyed a total of 26 Japanese newspapers, including such 
papers as the Kyoto Hinode and Yorozu Chobo, This figure has been reduced 
now to seven major publications: Asahi Shimbun, Mainichi Shimbun, Yomiuri 
Shimbun, Nibon Keizai Shimbun, Kokusai Shimbun, and Kobe Shimbun, Aka- 
bata, the Japanese Communist daily is not being excerpted. 

At present the Institute Clipping File is divided into approximately 200 
categories. Omitting the numerous subdivisions the major categories (recent 
additions are marked with an asterisk) are: 

4Excluded from this discussion are the large newspaper clipping files maintained 
by the major Japanese newspapers for aid in their editorial work, as these will normally 


not be available to the American researcher. The file of the Asahi Shimbun’s Research 
Section (Chosa-bu) is probably the most representative of the kind. 
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ECONOMIC SURVEYS 
LAND AND RIVERS 
POPULATION AND COLONIES 


(this includes also emigration as well 
as racial problems) 
LABOR AND LABOR PROBLEMS 
ENTERPRISES 
(including economic crises) 
INDUSTRY (general) 
AGRICULTURE 
(including subdivisions for the major 
agricultural products) 
STOCK-RAISING 
FORESTRY 
MARINE PRODUCTS 


MANUFACTURING AND MINING 
(including 48 sub-sections on all major 
industries) 


TRADE 
(including international trade with spe- 


cial sections for trade with China and 
with the United States) 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


CURRENCY AND THE MONEY MARKET 
(including sections for the various 
types of banking institutions and one 
on *foreign capital in Japan) 

COMMUNICATIONS 
(including sections on roads, railroads, 


maritime transportation, harbors, ship- 
ping, maritime personnel) 


INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSES 
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INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 
(including such varied subdivisions as 
chambers of commerce, exhibitions, 
customs, and *cooperatives) 

ECONOMIC POLICY 

FINANCE 
(including local finance and taxation) 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS AND THE 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 
SITUATION 

(area or country categories: one sec~- 
tion deals exclusively with Japan, 
others on China, India, Southeast Asia, 
included) 

SOCIAL 
(includes the following sections: So- 
cial conditions, Social problems, Cost 
of Living, Housing, Food, Women’s 
Problems, Reform, Crime and Prisons, 
Relief work, Hygiene, Ethics and Re- 
ligion, Natural Disasters and their Pre- 
vention, Culture, Ideology, Life of the 
People, *Social Security) 

CITIES 


POLITICS AND ADMINISTRATION 
(includes the following sections: Poli- 
tics, Political Parties and Elections, 
Judiciary and Police, Administration, 
Local Administration, Public Servants, 
Foreign Policy, National Defense, * Aid 
to Japan, *Preparations, *International 
Problems) 

LEGISLATION 
(General legislation, constitution, crim- 
inal law, commercial law, international 
law) 

EDUCATION 


BIOGRAPHICAL DATA 


THE CLIPPING FILE OF THE NATIONAL DIET LIBRARY 


Perhaps the most convenient source of information on postwar Japan is the 
Clipping File of Tokyo’s National Diet Library housed in its Miyakezaka 
Branch, In the fall of 1954 the collection consisted of about a quarter of a 
million clippings covering the period since 1947 and increasing at the rate of 
one hundred a day, The staff covers regularly the dailies: Asahi Simbun, 
Mainichi Shimbun, Yomiuri Shimbun, Jiji Shimbun, Tokyo Shimbun, Nibon Keizai 
Shimbun, Sangyo Keizai Shimbun, and four major weeklies: Shukan Asabi, 
Sunday Mainichi, Dokusho Shimbun and Tosho Shimbun (the latter two for their 
information on publications and book reviews). 

Clippings are arranged in two basic files. The first and largest (more than 
two hundred thousand items) is broken down into numerous categories in ac- 
cordance with the international Universal Decimal Classification system. It 
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covers the full range of Japanese politics, economics, trade, social develop- 
ments, culture, etc., permitting immediate access to newspaper reports on 
virtually any given subject. The numerous book reviews are arranged by topic. 
Closer examination of this file suggests that the emphasis is on domestic and 
international politics. Thus there are substantial sections (classification 
number given in parenthesis) on the various political parties (329), as well as 
such subjects as “‘Political Agitation’’ (323.2) and “Offences against the 
State and its Administration’’ (342.3). A few classifications selected at random 
will show the degree to which the break-down has been carried out: ‘Student 
Movement”? (371.899) **Cominform’’ (335.56), “‘Red Purge’”’ (331.13), ‘‘May 
Day’’ (331.815) or **Japanese-Chinese Communist Relations’? (327=52:51) and 
**Japanese-Formosan China Relations’’ (327-52:529). The same thoroughness 
prevails in the coverage of economic developments, It should be mentioned 
that in cases where a certain subject has been exhausted, reached a definitive 
stage or whenever the material in one category becomes too bulky, items in 
the same sub-category are assembled and bound for easier reference. At pres- 
ent there are about 120 bound volumes of varying size. The second file is de- 
voted exclusively to biographical data on Japanese as well as foreign indi- 


viduals of some importance or newsworthiness, Arranged in alphabetical order, 
the file contains now more than 20,000 clippings. Almost all sections of this 
file are being frequently used with major political figures, such as Yoshida 
and Hatoyama, apparently most in demand. 


REDUCED-SIZE NEWSPAPER REPRINTS 


Invaluable as sources of information on the day-by-day course of events and 
Japanese public opinion are the reduced-size reprints (shukusatsu-ban) of the 
major metropolitan newspapers. 

The Asahi Shimbun, in 1919, was the first to publish a bound monthly re- 
duced-size reprint of its daily newspaper, and has continued its publications 
with very brief interruption (around the end of World War II) ever since. Its 
competitor, the Mainichi, followed suit in 1928. At present, apart from the 
above-mentioned two newspapers, monthly reprints are being published by the 
Sangyo Keizai Shimbun and the Nibon Keizai Shimbun (during 1949 there also 
appeared a few monthly volumes of reprints of the Communist daily Akabata). 

The value of these monthly compact and lightweight reprints is further en- 
hanced by appended detailed chronologies and indices.’ 

2In view of the difficulty of obtaining illegally printed prewar Japanese Communist 
materials, mention should also be made of the reprints in four volumes (averaging 250 
pages) of Sekki (Red Flag), the illegal organ of the Jap Co ist Party. Pub- 
lished officially now by the Party, these cover the period 1928 to 1935 including more 
than thirty extras and contain an eight-page chronology of the Japanese Communist 
movement for the same period. (Close to forty issues including all of 1928 are missing, 
supposedly because these were unobtainable, It is not unlikely that another contribut- 


ing factor was a desire to eliminate material incompatible with the current policy of 
the Party. A study of this question is in progress.) 
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An interesting glimpse of modern Japan’s development can be gained from 
two volumes of reduced-size reprints of 150 pages each of the Asahi Shimbun, 
both covering the period 1879 to 1954: ‘‘Seventy-Five Years Reflected on the 
Important-Events Page (Juyo Shimen no shichijugo-nen) and ‘‘Seventy-Five 
Years Reflected on the Daily-Life Page’’ (Shakai-men de miru seso shickijugo- 
nen), to be supplemented in the near future by a third volume on international 
events, The value of these volumes resides particularly in the fact that they 
make accessible materials which are now very difficult to obtain, 





NOTES ON THE KOREAN STUDIES GUIDE* 


EDWARD WAGNER? 


HE Korean field has been long neglected in the West. Almost any serious 

work on Korea, therefore, is a pioneering effort. While the Korean Studies 
Guide is not the first annotated bibliography of Korea with an emphasis on 
works in Oriental languages, it is far more ambitious than the only other 
modern effort, the 1950 Library of Congress bibliography. The Guide is more 
restricted in coverage due to exclusion of materials in the natural sciences, 
but it more than compensates by intensive exploration within its chosen 
range. The Guide is, in short, a work of the greatest value and utility to all 
but the most advanced students of Korea ( a highly select group surely in- 
cluding no Americans), and should be of use, too, to the non-specialist who 
may seek to compare a Chinese or Japanese experience with a similar Korean 
phenomenon, Nonetheless, the Guide has not escaped the defects to which 
pioneering works are prey, and in some respects falls short of the standard 
the reader will expect of a publication from California’s Institute of East 
Asiatic Studies, 


The Guide’s annotations are unusually informative, This is particularly 
true in the case of primary sources, reference materials and encyclopedic 
compilations, However, a few remarks will be of value in supplementing an 
occasional annotation, 


While it is true of the Samguk yusa that “tall modern editions are based 
upon the 1512 reprint’’ (p. 81) it should be noted that editions prior to about 
1921 were printed from an incomplete version of the 1512 edition, and there- 
fore lack seven pages of text including the first two of the chronology. Nor 
is it accurate to say that the chronology includes Tan-gun, Kija, the three 
Han, Po-hai, etc. The chronology is properly of the Three Kingdoms and 
Karak only, It is of interest that a combined index to three editions of the 
Samguk yusa appears as an appendix to Yéksa bakpo, No. 5 (July, 1953). 
(This issue was not available to the compilers of the Guide.) A very useful 
edition is one published in Seoul by the KySngmyéng Kurakpu in 1927; it 
contains some fifty pages of notes by Ch’oe Nam-sén, including a list of 
works used in the compilation of the Samguk yusa. 

The Guide misleads when it states that the Chosen jimmei jisho “is ar- 
ranged in a style difficult for persons unfamiliar with the system of ranks 

1A review of this work by David Olmsted appeared in FEQ 14 (Nov. 1954). 


2Mr, Wagner, a Travelling Fellow of the Harvard-Yenching Institute, is presently 
working at the Korean Studies Seminar of Tenri University near Nara. 
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and titles in Korea before 1910’’ (p. 21). In fact, the arrangement is by number 
of strokes, with the radical number determining the order of characters identi- 
cal in number of strokes. The Guide remark is justified only in the sense 
that entries contain, without explanation, the titles of official posts and 
ranks held by the person concerned, 

The Guide is unfair to the compilers of the Chosen-shi, Citation of sources 
is not only by title. In the case of the Sillok, volume number, year, month 
and day are given, while other sources generally are cited by volume number, 
title of chapter or section, and title of sub-section, thus enabling rapid loca- 
tion of the original, no matter which edition may be consulted, 

The Guide is not entirely accurate in its description of the Chosen-shi 
taikei, The volume of chronology does ignore Tan-gun, but includes the 
standard references to Kija. 

The brief introductions to each chapter, providing a summary of each topic, 
are a useful feature, but they must be read with caution, There are a number 
of inaccuracies, generalizations sometimes are too sweeping, even in so 
concise a treatment, and there is a tendency to offer uncritically tradition 
as historical fact, 

Tan-gun, of course, is widely regarded as entirely a mythical figure. But 
the historicity of Kija himself is not, as the Guide has it, ‘‘severely chal- 
lenged by many modern scholars’’ (p. 56). What is much mooted are the 
questions of the location of Kija’s kingdom of Chosén, and of the authenticity 
of activities ascribed to him, especially by sources later than the earliest 
Chinese references. Moreover, it is not certain that Kija was the uncle of 
the last monarch of the Shang dynasty. It would seem more accurate, there- 
fore, to refer to Kija as a relative of Chou Hsin who led a group of Shang 
people to somewhere near the Korean peninsula, and who was enfeoffed in 
this territory by Chou Wu Wang. 

We are told that “in theory, the Confucian civil-service examinations were 
open to all males, but social and economic conditions prevented the lower 
class from preparing for them’’ (p. 164). In point of fact, the examinations 
(with some few exceptions), by law were open only to members of the yangban 
WAH class, and even within this class children of concubines or of remarried 
women were ineligible. Moreover, natives of Hamgydng-do and P’yéngan-do, 
and later of Chdlla-do, were excluded for political reasons from higher of- 
fices. The Guide further confuses the mun-gwa (examination for civil post) 
with the literature examination, which was one of the divisions of the ‘‘degree”’ 
course. 

The Guide informs us that ‘tin 1777, Catholicism was introduced from 
China’ (p. 59), avers elsewhere that ‘‘Christianity came into Korea in the 
17th century, first from Catholic converts... in Peking’’ (p. 132), and later 
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speaks of ‘‘the Roman Catholic church in Korea from its introduction in 
1784” (p. 138) There is some justification for each of these dates, but a 
more cautious statement to the effect that Christianity first attracted serious 
attention in Korea in the last quarter of the 18th century would lead to less 
confusion. 

It is stated that ‘‘King Kasil of Kaya invented a kind of harp called Kaya- 
glm... which also became popular in Silla’’ (p. 142). To be sure, this is 
what the Samguk sagi tells us in the chapter on music. But Kasil is not one 
of the accepted rulers of the Kaya state, and indeed ‘King’? Kasil may have 
flourished sometime subsequent to the subjugation of Kaya by Silla. A more 
complete version of the legend surrounding the Kaya-gim has it that the famed 
Kaya musician U Nik, at Kasil’s order, patterned the instrument after a 
T’ang model, and carried it with him when he went over to Silla in 551! 

The rendering of Tongmyéng p’yén sé as “‘Introduction to the Eastern 
Brightness Section’”’ (p. 79) is inappropriate. Tongmydng is the name of the 
first king of Kogury5, and Yi Kyu-bo’s work is an ode in praise of this early 
Korean hero. 

Next some remarks concerning the coverage of the Guide. (Since the re- 
viewer’s competence is limited, the following applies in particular to the 
listings in the field of history.) Listing of primary sources on the period up 
to the Yi dynasty is excellent, and most of the important secondary materials 
which have appeared in book form also are present. Yi dynasty coverage 


includes, inevitably, only a scattering of the great amount of extant primary 
source material, but the selection seems generally good. Most of the basic 
secondary works, as well as many other important ones, are found. There is, 
too, a good representative selection of works on the modern period. 

However, there are some noteworthy omissions. The reader is given a list 


of periodicals whose pages are devoted exclusively or significantly to Korean- 
ology. Moreover, the Guide notes three bibliographies of periodical literature 
on Korea. (Another such is Toyé-shi rombun yomoku RR XA, Tokyo: 
Otsuka Shigak-kai Koshi Bukai, 1936. This contains approximately 500 entries 
of articles on Korea in all important Japanese periodicals and commemorative 
collections, from early Meiji through 1935. Entries are arranged in detailed 
topical categories.) But only a handful of the important articles on Korea 
noted in these sources is listed in the Guide. 

A number of contemporary Chinese sources, mainly fragmentary, are not 
found in the Guide. The best known of these is perhaps Ni Ch’ien’s Ch’ao- 
bsien chi-shib QiSE4LH (Ming, 15th century). Japanese sources of the Toku- 
gawa period, such as Hayashi Shihei’s Sangoku tsuran zusetsu **T7B, 
=i ER (French translation by Klaproth), are also missing. 
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The Guide lacks any modern Korean study of the Koryd period; yet there 
is the outstanding work by Professor Yi Pydng-do, Kory sidae ti ydnegu 
PAG . MRCS! BI (1948). Yi Sang-baek, Yijo kin-guk ti yin-gu #HIME. 
PB “| WM (1949), and Sin Ch’ae-ho, Chosin sanggo sa PRE. BALAK 
(1948) are other important contributions by leading modern Korean scholars. 
These works all are available at the Library of Congress. 

Two items of too recent publication for inclusion in the Guide may be 
noted. A biographical handbook by the Japanese Foreign Ministry more recent 
than the one noted in the Guide is Gendai Chugoku Chosen jimmei kan FRft'P 
MAGARE A 4H (1953). This contains over 400 entries on living Koreans. An 
appendix offers organization charts of the North and South Korean govern- 


ments. A reprint of the invaluable Chosengo jiten compiled by the former 


Korean Government-General was published in 1953 in Tokyo by the Kaisei-esha. 

While essentially of lesser importance, certain technical shortcomings of 
the Guide should be reviewed. To begin with, the Guide suffers from poor 
editing and proof-reading. The name for the late Yi dynasty ruler, correctly 
given as Yi T’ae Wang (p. 184), appears incorrectly as Yi Taewang (p. 22). 
The Koryd and Yi dynasty kings of the same name are rendered as Sukjong 
(p. 182) and, correctly, as Sukchong (p. 184) respectively. The glossary 
(p. 194) wrongly gives Kokurai as a Japanese reading of the characters for 
Kogury5; the correct form Kokuri appears elsewhere (p. 52). There are a 
great many similar instances. 

Still more frequently are encountered only incorrect Korean, Japanese, and 
Chinese readings. Examples are: fuken (p. 140) for fugeki (shamans); Okcho 
(p. 145) and Okcho (pp. 199, 200) for Okchd (early Korean Tribe); bdbutsu 
(p. 45) for b6motsu (treasure); Kuang Mu (p. 50) for Kuang Wu (Later Han 
emperor); Ch’dl-jong (p. 94) and Ch’oljong (p. 184) for Ch’dlchong (Yi king). 
This type of error in some cases may be typographical, but it seems more 
likely that carelessness in checking for accuracy is principally responsible. 

It is also evident that insufficient care was taken in determining correct 
Korean and Japanese readings where uncommon pronunciations have been 
preserved. The following are noteworthy instances. Idu, the early Korean 
writing system, is read in Japanese rito, not ridoku (p. 19) or rifo (p. 152). 
The name of the rebel founder of Later Paekche is read Kyénhwdn; Chinhwdn 
(p. 182) is incorrect. For the meaning of ‘‘to proceed up to Edo’’ the Japanese 
read toj6 instead of £676 (p. 174) which has a different meaning. 

Consistent and accurate romanization of Korean in the McCune-Reischauer 
system is, unfortunately, a difficult proposition—so much so that the present 
reviewer would argue that, for general academic purposes, Korean romaniza- 
tion should ignore the euphonic changes of the language. It is perhaps not 
surprising, therefore, that a number of errors remain in a work requiring so 
much romanization. The more serious of these warrant discussion. 
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Confusion is marked in romanization of Chinese characters having r @ and 
nt initials, especially when these are followed by palatal vowels. For ex- 
ample, the surname Im, elsewhere correct, is rendered Lim (p. 160), and 
Imdun (Han China prefecture in Korea), containing a different character of 
the same pronunciation, is romanized incorrectly as Nimdun (p. 177). Simi- 
larly yon (year) is incorrectly nyén (pp. 116, 173). This type of confusion is 
still more apparent in the han-giil renderings. The surname Yu is wrongly 
written Ryu & (pp. 17, 23, 93, 102); characters correctly written in ban-gil 
as no & (as on p. 97) appear incorrectly ro & (pp. 34, 35, 163); Nangnang 
ST et , the Korean pronunciation of the Chinese colony Lo-lang, is found in 
two incorrect han-giul versions, Raknang et Ly (p. 38) and Rakrang et ot 
(p. 177), both of which, to be sure, Koreans would also pronounce ‘*‘Nangnang.”’ 
Older dictionaries such as the Gale and Government-General, as well as some 
Korean writing even today, retain such initial consonants. But since in actual 
pronunciation they are not sounded (or, in the case of initial r followed by 
nonpalatal vowels, changed to initial n), the Unified System of orthography 
has changed the hanegiil spelling accordingly, and recent dictionaries and 
much of Korean writing follow this standard procedure. The Guide, on the 
other hand, alternates between the two courses. The surname Yi is uniformly 
and correctly written in han-giil with the initial r dropped. But, as has been 
seen above, correct procedure has been followed only in a minority of analo- 
gous instances. 

Another frequent error in ban-gil spelling is the substitution of the incor- 
rect digraph e Off for ye O4| following initial consonant k(g) 1, as in sege 
(pp. 12, 155) for segye (world), and Yi Séng-ge (pp. 58, 183) for Yi Séng-gye 
(founder of Yi dynasty). A third type of error often found is the writing of bi 
Bl (pp. 45, 150, 155) instead of the correct (as on p. 102) form hizi 9] (a pro- 
nunciation frequently found in Korean personal names). The likely reason 
for such errors as these is that the correct sounds often are but faintly, and 
sometimes scarcely, heard. Nevertheless they remain the standard forms, and 
are used in all careful writing of Korean. 

Miscellaneous errors in ban-giil spelling are not infrequent, and there are 
also a number of mistaken Chinese characters. 

Carelessness is also evident in the preparation of the maps and chronologies. 
The maps contain errors in renderings of place names. The! map of Yi dynasty 
Korea omits entirely Ch’ungch’Sng province, while the map of modern Korea 
delineates the two Ch’ungch’dng’s but fails to label them. Several errors in 
dates are present, particularly in the chronology appendix. 

Another technical defect of the Guide is a lack of uniformity in hyphenation 
and word division. This latter assumes some importance in Korean romaniza- 
tion, since the spelling will frequently differ if two characters are regarded 
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as two separate words rather than as a compound. For example, the title of 
item #382 is Pydgwi-p’yédn, but the publisher’s name, containing the same 
first two characters, is rendered PySk Wi-sa. Further, the Chinese characters 
for a title or personal name sometimes are inadvertently omitted. Some few 
names of publishers, as well as authors and titles which appear in the annota- 
tions and chapter introductions, fail to appear in the proper indices. 

Additional features which would have further enhanced the usefulness of 
the Guide are indication of pagination of works listed, and location of items 
in the United States. The Guide lists only works which were available to its 
compilers, and since Korean collections in American libraries are few and 
scattered, it would be helpful to know at least where the compilers found the 
copy with which they worked. 

In sum, the Korean Studies Guide is a highly useful research tool. Its ap- 
pearance at this time should not only be gratefully welcomed by those already 
inclined toward the Korean field, but also should stimulate additional interest. 
For the Guide underscores the fact that, though obstacles remain, remarkably 
solid groundwork in Korean studies has been laid by Japanese and Korean 
scholars, thus greatly simplifying the task of the Western investigator. Yet 
one may express disappointment that, largely through carelessness, the 
Guide too often is marred by inaccuracies. 
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Asia and Western Dominance. By K. M. PANIKKAR. New York: The John Day 
Company, undated, 530. Index. 


A major event of our time is the rise of Asia, Henceforth Western nations 
must relate themselves to the peoples of the Far East in a new way. To this 
end, the contemporary Asian attitude toward the several Western nations 
which this book reveals is valuable. It aims to describe the last 450 years 
of world history when Asia was dominated by the West. 

The value of the book derives in part from the historical events which are 
described but even more from the interpretation put upon them by its author 
who was Prime Minister Nehru’s first ambassador to Communist China. Here 
one will find a description of Asia’s relation first to Portugal and then to 
Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, Russia and the United States as seen 
through contemporary official Indian eyes and even, as the sequel will show, 
through Communist Chinese eyes. The book is as important, therefore, for an 
understanding of India’s present foreign policy with respect to Communist 
China, Soviet Russia and the free nations of the West as it is for the account 
of the lengthy historical period which is its main concern. 

Its story begins with the year 1498 when Vasco da Gama set sail from the 
sandy beach at Belem in Lisbon harbor, navigated around South Africa, 
crossed the Indian Ocean, and landed at Calicut on the southwest coast of 
India, thereby launching the Western nations’ domination of Asia. This domi- 
nance ended, according to the book, with the withdrawal of British forces 
from India in 1947 and the departure of Western navies from the ports and 
rivers of China in 1949. The intervening 450 years Ambassador Panikkar 
calls ‘‘the da Gama epoch’’ (p. 12). Mr. Panikkar was born on the Malabar 
coast of southwest India in which Vasco da Gama’s Calicut is located. In 
1949 he was in Nanking when the European warships evacuated their Chinese 
bases and he travelled with the Western diplomats when they left China after 
the People’s Republic was established in Peking. Thus by geographical 
place of birth and contemporary firsthand experience he spans the historical 
epoch about which he writes. 

His study began twenty-five years ago with an investigation of Indian and 
Western documents concerning ‘‘Malabar and the Portuguese,’ ‘‘Malabar 
and the Dutch’’ and ‘‘India and the Indian Ocean.’’ These studies of the 
Portuguese records took him to Lisbon in 1925. From 1930 on he participated 
in the discussions between India and Britain. The present volume extends 
these earlier studies and observations to include the impact of all the major 
nations upon the specific peoples of the Far East and the individual reactions 
of these people to this impact, Cultural and religious as well as commercial, 
political and military influences are considered, Apart from a relatively short 
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section on Oriental influences in Europe, the book concludes with a major 
section of some eighty pages on Christian missions and the causes of their 
failure, 

Throughout, documents written by Westerners are quoted to picture the 
Westerner’s deeds as described by Westerners themselves. The range of 
the author’s reading is prodigious, The mood of the volume is objective, 
calm, realistic and, for the most part, dispassionate. It is remarkable that 
an Indian can describe the British rule in India with no show of emotion. 
Only with respect to ‘‘religious aggression” (p. 243) do hints of bitterness 
appear. The reader may need to ask himself also whether there is not a slight 
tendency to use descriptive terms with neutral or favorable emotive meanings 
to describe the deeds of Communist China and Russia and to employ words 
with derogatory emotive shades to describe Japan and Western nations other 
than Russia, Within these reservations the book is realistic and objective 
with respect to the historical events of the 450 years of history that are 
selected for description, 

It divides the Vasco da Gama epoch into four periods: The Age of Expan- 
sion (1498-1750), The Age of Conquest (1750-1858), The Age of Empire 
(1858-1914), and Europe in Retreat (1918-1939). In the chapters on these 
four periods, the main Asian peoples considered are those of India, China, 
Japan, Indo-China, Indonesia, Burma and Siam. The major Western nations 
described as producing the domination are Portugal, France, the Netherlands, 
Great Britain and, in the case of China, also the United States. 

Russia in its relation to the Far East is considered outside these four 
periods of the Vasco da Gama epoch, in a separate chapter by itself, as if 
Russia had little or no part in the West’s domination of the Orient. Only in 
the case of the other Western nations’ relations to China does Russia ever 
come into the story as a participating member, For the most part, the im- 
pression is left that Russia tended to side with the Chinese in their attempts 
to throw off Western domination, In the one case in which it is admitted that 
Russia joined the other Western nations in the establishment of extra-terri- 
torial rights in China, this is put down to “‘the baleful influence of Wilhelm 
Il.’’ (p. 242) Russia’s conquest of northern Asia up to the Bering Strait, 
Vladivostok and the islands off the coast of Japan does not seem to be an 
instance of European domination, This attitude of mind shows itself also in 
the author’s conclusion that the Vasco da Gama epoch came to an end in 
1947 and 1949 with the departure of the British from India and the British, 
French and Americans from China, notwithstanding the fact that Moscow’s 
absolute control of northern Asia and her indirect direction of China still 
persist. It is as if in Mr. Panikkar’s mind Moscow’s Russia is an Asian 
people rather than a Western nation. 

The same is true of his account of the resentment of the Chinese against 
Western domination before World War II. Only the resentment against France, 
Germany, Great Britain, the United States and Japan is mentioned. Nothing 
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is said about the resentment to Borodin and his Moscow-controlled associates 
which showed itself in the popular support of Chiang Kai-shek’s break with 
and liquidation of, the Communists in the 1920’s. Nor is there any reference 
to Stalin’s treaty with Chiang Kai-shek, rather than Mao’s Communists, near 
the end of World War II. Clearly this is a historical account of the relation 
of Western nations to China seen, not merely through Ambassador Panikkar’s 
Asian eyes, but also through Chairman Mao’s Communist Chinese eyes. 

Mr. Panikkar’s description of the Chinese Renaissance of the 1920’s which 
centered at Peking National University is also interesting. Three men domi- 
mate the picture. They are Ts’ai Yuan-p’ei, the Chancellor; Ch’en Tu-hsiu, 
the Dean of the College of Letters; and Dr. Hu Shih, Chen Turhsiu is de- 
scribed as the accepted leader of the Renaissance and the only one who 
‘“thad a real understanding of the situation,’’ (p. 356.) Dr. Hu Shih is cast in 
an important but secondary role, All three are portrayed as completely break- 
ing with the classical Confucian past. Hu Shih, Ts’ai Yuan-p’ei and Chao 
Yuan-jen and the liberal democratic reform of classical Chinese society for 
which they stood are described as doomed in July 1920 when Chen founded 
the Communist Party of China, 

It is questionable whether the foregoing account of Russia’s role in Asia 
and of the significance and vitality of the liberal democratic forces in the 
Chinese Renaissance will stand as history. Nevertheless, this portion of Mr. 
Panikkar’s book gives us very important information, It describes the manner 
in which the Communist Chinese political leaders, whom Mr. Panikkar met 
during his ambassadorship at Peking, attempt to reconcile (1) Moscow’s 
continued domination of Asians and (2) the Chinese Communists’ single- 
party doctrinaire dictatorship with the liberal democratic forces of the Chinese 
Renaissance and the common sense humanism of China’s classical Confucian 
past. 

The titles of the two chapters in the section on Russia’s relations with 
the Far East confirm this judgment, These chapter headings are: ‘Before the 
Revolution’’ and ‘‘Asia and the Russian Revolution.’ Of its significance for 
Asians, Ambassador Panikkar writes as follows: 

Imperialism meant something totally different after Lenin’s definition of it as the 


last phase of capitalism and his insistence that the liberation of subject peoples 
from colonial domination was a part of the struggle against capitalism, (p. 264) 


It means of course, if this definition is taken seriously by Mr. Panikkar, 
as it seems to be, that imperialistic behavior is by definition something in 
which only non-Communist nations can indulge and that Communist Chinese 
or Communist European Russian behavior toward Asians, which is observa- 
tionally identical with the Western dominance of the past, is an instance— 
again by definition—not of imperialism but of ‘‘the liberation of subject 
peoples from colonial domination....’’ It is doubtful, however, if a definition 
is quite capable of transforming imperialistic deeds into domestic achieve- 
ments of liberty in this facile manner. Otherwise, Asian rhetoricians who 
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were masters of the art of definition could have brought about freedom from 
Western dominance centuries ago. 

This impotence of definition to transform facts makes one wonder also 
whether the Vasco da Gama era came to its end, as Ambassador Panikkar 
maintains it did, when merely the British, French, Dutch, Portuguese and 
Americans departed from Asia, May it not be necessary, before the historian 
can write Finis on what Vasco da Gama started, for European Russia to 
depart also, and for contemporary China to be guided by the norms of the 
peacemakers of the classical Asian spiritual tradition rather than by those 
of Europe’s Marxist Moscow? 

Mr. Panikkar’s estimate of the significance of the Russian Revolution 
means that Russia, unlike the other Western nations treated in this book, is 
judged from the standpoint of its vague propaganda expressions of its aims 
rather than either its deeds in Asia or the precise meanings of the Communist 
aims, theory and practice as specified in the Communist classics of Marx, 
Lenin, Stalin and Mao. This again is European Russia seen through Chen 
and Mao’s Communist-tinged Pekinese eyes and is valuable precisely for 
this reason. It shows the extent to which Mao’s China is Moscow-minded and 
how it has found a very plausible way, which Mr. Panikkar as ambassadorial 
observer took for history, of making Chinese-Russian friendship seem natural 
and Chinese antipathy to only European nations other than Russia and the 
United States appear as historically justified. At the same time by presenting 
the liberal democratic leaders of the Chinese Renaissance, such as Chancel- 
lor Ts’ai Yuan-p’ei, Dr. Hu Shih and Dr. Chao Yuan-jen as secondary leaders, 
as doomed to defeat by their internal ‘‘contradictions’’ (p. 363) and as guilty 
of ‘‘an undoubted failure of leadership when the crisis arose,’’ (p. 362) 
Ambassador Panikkar has made the present Communist regime appear to be 
the natural and inevitable fruition of the Chinese Renaissance of the 1920's, 
This is hardly a balanced history of those days, but it does show how the 
present leaders of China are attempting to make their anti-liberal form of 
government and their acceptance of European Moscow’s domination of Asians 
appear to the Chinese people, and to some of their Asian neighbors, as the 
inevitable consequence of a supposed European Russian tradition of friend- 
liness and of China’s recent past. 

Because Ambassador Panikkar takes this account of China’s history in 
this century so much for granted and because Prime Minister Nehru framed 
India’s foreign policy at the time of the Ambassador’s reports from Peking to 
New Delhi, the sections of this book bearing on Russia’s relation to the 
Asian people throw considerable light on the present attitudes, pronounce- 
ments and foreign policy of the Indian government. If this book represents 
what the present Indian government regards as the objective truth concerning 
the historical facts and the respective merits of Russia and the other Euro- 
pean nations in the Vasco da Gama epoch, then much of what Prime Minister 
Nehru and his emissaries say in international affairs becomes plausible. 
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Mr. Panikkar’s book is significant in another respect. It points up the 
radical difference between judging a nation or people (1) in terms of their 
general aims and ideals and (2) in terms of their deeds. Any people tends 
to judge itself in terms of its ideals and to judge others in terms of their 
deeds, Thus to most Portuguese, British, French, Dutch and Americans their 
sending of businessmen, the warships to make business possible, and Chris- 
tian missionaries to Asia seemed good, since to any people their own eco- 
nomic ways are good and their own religion—especially in the case of Chris- 
tian—is perfect. To believe anything else is not to be a Christian, For this 
very reason every Portuguese, Britisher, Netherlander, Frenchman and Ameri- 
can should read the sections on the Vasco da Gama epoch, It enables us to 
see ourselves in terms of the way our deeds affected Asians and appeared 
to Asians. It was one of the wisest of Americans who said: ‘What you do 
speaks so loud I cannot hear what you say.’’ Mr. Panikkar’s book helps us 
to know ourselves in this way and to see the foreign policy of our country as 
many, if not most, Asians tend to see it, Disquieting though such an approach 
to ourselves be, it is nevertheless the prerequisite for any real understanding 
between Western and Oriental peoples and any further effective Western po- 
litical or religious influence in Asia. 

Mr. Panikkar is at his best in his brief account of the indigenous cultural 
reasons for the differences between the Chinese, Indian and Japanese re- 
actions to Western dominance. Japan and India reacted by returning to their 
respective cultural pasts while introducing modern Western ways. China, if 
Mr. Panikkar’s account of the Chinese Renaissance is correct, reacted in 
the case of the liberal democrats as well as the Chinese Communists by un- 
equivocally repudiating China’s Confucian cultural past and its values. In the 
case of the Communists this is undoubtedly the aim. It may be questioned 
whether it was as much the aim of the liberal democrats as Mr. Panikkar sug- 
gests. In any event, however, an effective return to the traditional Confucian 
culture did not occur in the case of either the liberal democrats or Mao’s 
Communists. More detailed consideration of the Christianized neo-Confu- 
cianism of the regime of President Chiang Kai-shek, which Mr. Panikkar 
barely mentions, is needed to balance the historical account at this point. 

With respect to the Indian and Japanese return to their respective cultural 
traditions, Mr. Panikkar notes one very important difference. The feudal 
hierarchy of traditional Japanese society and Shintoism, with its emperor at 
the pinnacle of the hierarchy, enabled Japan to become a major nation of 
the modern, nationalistic and military type merely by putting Western scien- 
tific instruments into the hands of the leaders of the old society without re- 
forming that society, Thus Japan, while modern and Western, was at the same 
time essentially Japanese and classical. India, on the other hand, thanks 
largely to the length of the British rule of India, mastered the English lan- 
guage and the Western, modern political and ethical classics, particularly 
those of Locke and his continental successors, the French Encyclopedists, 
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With these ideas in the 19th and early 20th centuries, Indian intellectual 
leaders, such as Ram Mohan Roy, Swami Dayananda, Swami Vivekananda, 
Dr. Bhagwan Das and Sri Aurobindo, carried through a Hindu cultural reform 
which was a veritable synthesis of modern Western liberal democratic secu- 
larism and the Indian Hindu religious tradition. Not only has India remained 
Hindu and religious while also incorporating Western liberal democratic 
legal, political and economic ways into its life and its thinking, but, Mr. 
Panikkar adds, the grammar of the English language has transformed the 
poetry and prose of the diverse vernacular tongues of the Indian people to 
bring a Western mentality into their very spirits, minds and souls. 

This is a very optimistic account of the future prospects of liberal democ- 
racy in India. All those who believe, like Mr. Panikkar, in liberal democ- 
racy and in a new and more harmonious epoch in the relation between the 
Western nations and the Asian people will hope that his appraisal of contem- 
porary India is correct. 


F.S. C. NORTHROP 
Yale University 


Japan's New Order in East Asia, Its Rise and Fall, 1937-45. By F. C. 
JONES, Issued under the joint auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs and the Institute of Pacific Relations. London; Oxford 
University Press, 1954. xii, 498. Appendix, Bibliography and Index. 


In this study of Japan’s imperialistic adventures between 1937 and 1945, 
the author expresses scant respect for the dogmatism of the ‘‘revisionists,’’ 
buc he also gives little comfort to the apologists for the official line, Japan’s 
actions, according to him, did not follow any conspiratorial master plan but 
fluctuated with the opportunism of rival groups that worked at cross-purposes., 
Hence Japan wavered erratically between the lure of Axis loot and the se- 
curity of some understanding with the Democracies. 

In view of this instability of Japan’s course, if a showdown had been 
averted until the war in Europe had begun to turn in favor of the Democ- 
racies, the internal balance of power in Japan might well have been tipped 
in favor of a peaceful reorientation of Japanese policy. But the American 
and British Governments, misled by Japan’s outward intransigence into as- 
suming that she was already irrevocably committed to an aggressive policy, 
took an inflexible stand against her when such a stand could serve merely 
to drive her to a desperate gamble. 

In the ensuing clash, Japan’s parochial concept of a Japanese-American 
war of limited objectives and her neutrality toward Russia prevented her 
from cooperating fully with Germany, thereby causing her to forfeit whatever 
opportunity she might have had to counterbalance the natural superiority of 
American power. The Democracies, with equal unrealism, insisted on uncon- 
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ditional surrender and thereby unnecessarily delayed Japan’s capitulation. 
Although Japan’s guilt was the greatest, the blunders of all the Powers 
helped to aggravate the postwar chaos which has been of advantage only 
to the Communists, 

Formulating these conclusions with caution, the author has examined a 
prodigious array of evidence. He has painstakingly and skillfully analyzed 
the voluminous invaluable materials gathered in connection with the Inter- 
national Military Tribunal for the Far East and has correlated them with 
pertinent data from the records of the Nuremberg Trials and from the memoirs 
of numerous American and European statesmen, Viewing Japan’s activities 
from the vantage point of a global rather than a regional perspective, he has 
succeeded particularly well in systematically tracing how Japanese, Ameri- 
can, British, Russian, German, Italian, Chinese, French, and Dutch diplo- 
matic moves were all interlocked in a complex, delicately-balanced pattem 
of reaction to each other. 

It is true that, as an example of conventional diplomatic history, this 
work makes little attempt to explain the social or ideological dynamics of 
Japanese imperialism, Neither does it give more than a sketchy account of 
the domestic politics behind Japan’s erratic foreign policies, It also suf+ 
fers from its reliance solely on Western-language materials. 

But the care and thoroughness with which the author has handled the 
materials which he has used, the meticulousness of his documentation, the 
logic of his presentation, the breadth of his comprehension, and the judi- 
ciousness of his observations attest to his admirable professional compe- 
tence, While a pioneer work with such limitations as this one has can hardly 
claim to be definitive, this is a highly satisfying piece of scholarship which 
will probably be regarded as the best available authority on the subject for 


some time to come, 


KAZUO KAWAI 


The Obio State University 


Chinese Export Art in the Eighteenth Century. By MARGARET JOURDAIN 
and R. SOAME JENYNS. London: Country Life Limited; Santa Barbara, 
Calif.: T. T. Foley (1118 Coastal Highway), 1951, 152, 145 ill. $9.25. 


This beautifully printed volume has a text of 69 pages followed by 144 
excellent illustrations plus a colored frontispiece. The text consists of an 
introduction which discusses briefly the China trade and the types of art 
objects that found their way to Europe, and more especially England, through 
this trade in the later seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Successive 
chapters then deal with lacquer and lacquered furniture; paperhangings, 
prints and paintings; paintings on glass; porcelain; painted (Canton) enamels; 
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carvings in ivory, tortoise shell and mother-of-pearl and silk textiles. Each 
chapter has some discussion of the processes of manufacture, the places 
of production, and the origin of the forms and decorative designs, while the 
discussion is tied in with the illustrations, It is made adequately clear by 
the discussion and the illustrations that the vast majority of the objects 
exported were made specifically for export in accordance with forms and 
designs prescribed by the European exporters, The majority of Chinese art 
objects that reached Europe, therefore, were not of a type or design that would 
have been used in China but rather were European type objects and designs 
rendered in a Chinese manner or Chinese type objects or designs adapted 
to suit the European taste. Some of the Chinaware was actually decorated in 
Europe, especially in Holland. A systematic effort to distinguish and con- 
trast art objects produced for domestic use in China with the Europeanized 
Chinese objects would have added much to the interest and value of the 
volume. The objects illustrated range from lacquered screens, some of which 
seem to be wholly Chinese in form and decoration, to objects like the painted 
glass Venus and Cupid (Illustration 68), which one can hardly recognize as 
a Chinese produced piece. 

The text is somewhat disappointing. Not only is it marred by numerous 
errors, but the discussion of, and reference to, the mechanism of trade by 
which the art objects reached England is inadequate (if there is to be any 
discussion at all) and often misleading, and the discussion of the origin, 
quality and quantity of the objects exported from China is not entirely sat 
isfying. Despite the title and the publisher’s blurb, the book is far from a 
*‘comprehensive survey of the export art of China in the eighteenth century.” 
All of the illustrations except one are drawn from English collections (Brit- 
ish Museum 35, Mr. Basil and the Hon, Mrs. lonides, Buxted Park, Sussex 
25, Victoria and Albert Museum 17, etc.), although a few of them are of Con- 
tinental origin, and there is not the slightest pretense of examining the ex- 
ports to Russia, Korea, Japan and Southeast Asia where still different forms 
and decorative designs were unquestionably demanded, The discussion 
leaves the impression that most of the art objects were imported to England 
by the East India Company. During the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, the Company did import the type of items described in this volume, 
but it soon abandoned the trade in all these items except woven silks and 
chinaware to the private trade of its commanders and officers (the private 
trade of supercargoes was very strictly limited after 1714), The Company car 
ried little, if any, woven silks after 1760, and it gave up carrying chinaware 
after 1792. 

The following specific factual errors should be noted: (1) p. 11. The Brit- 
ish Company opened a factory at Canton before 1715, in fact in 1699 if any 
specific year is to be used. (2) p. 12. From 1753 onward the trade of the Eng- 
lish Company at Canton did not exceed that of the other companies together. 
It was rot until aft>r 1785 that the English Company’s trade reached such 
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proportions (E. H. Pritchard, Crucial Years of Early Anglo-Chinese Rela- 
tions [Pullman, Wash., 1936], 149-50, and “‘Struggle for Control of the China 
trade during the Eighteenth Century,”’ Pacific Hist. Rev. [Sept, 1934], 280- 
95.) (3) pe 12, The chief private traders after the early years of the eight 
eenth century were the ship captains and officers and not the supercargoes, 
(4) p. 12, note 1, British trade began at Taiwan in 1670 and Amoy was not 
visited until 1676, Trade continued thereafter at Amoy, except for one slight 
interruption, until the early eighteenth century, although most of the ships 
that went there prior to 1698 were “‘county traders’’ from India rather than 
Company ships from England, (5) p. 13. The Company’s functions in India 
were transferred to the government in 1858 and not 1854, (6) p. 14, The silk 
moth was smuggled into Byzantium in the sixth century and not into Europe 
in the sixteenth century, and the export of Chinese raw silk to Europe did 
not decline after this alleged event, Actually, the export of Chinese raw 
silk to Europe in modern times had hardly begun in the sixteenth century, 
but it was to reach considerable proportions in the eighteenth, (7) p. 18, The 
first reference to lacquered ware in the Company’s extant records is not in 
the Court Minutes of 1683 but in much earlier records, Those of 1613 refer 
to lacquer in the trade between Japan and Siam and Captain John Saris, who 
had been to Japan in the Clove, refers on June 1, 1614 to “rich Escritores, 
Trunks...of most excellent varnish’’ from Japan (Peter Pratt, History of 
Japan (Kobe, 1931], I, 20, 116). (8) p. 21, note 1, Batavia and not Bantam 
was the center of Dutch trade in Java, and presumably the authors mean 
that Bantam was abandoned by the English and not the Dutch in 1817. (9) 
p. 22, note 6. In the last line, twentieth and not nineteenth century is 
meant, (10) p. 34, note 3. The authors err by quoting Paléologue to the 
effect that the Italian painter Gherardini, who went to China with the Jesuits 
in 1698, was a Jesuit Father (Francois Froger, Relation du premier voyage 
des Francois % la Chine (Leipzig, 1926], 2). (11) p. 54, note 4, Kuli in 
Chinese texts normally refers to Calicut and not to Calcutta. (12) p. 18, 
note 4, p. 30, note 6, p. 69, bibliographical references, Vague and meaning- 
less references to ‘MS Records of the East India Company” or ‘‘China 
Letter Book’? are inexcusable. All of these references are presumably to 
the Letter Books of the Company for the appropriate years, but a really ac- 
curate reference is given only once at the bottom of page 69. (13) There is 
no consistency in the dates used for the K’ang-hsi and Yung-cheng emperors. 

This review may sound more harsh than the reviewer intends, Despite the 
above criticism, the book is a valuable pioneer work in the field and the ex- 
cellent set of illustrations are of great interest and value, Future work along 
these lines would involve the assemblage of similar illustrations from Con- 
tinental collections, a comparison and contrast of items produced for home 
use in China and those specifically prepared for the export market, a thorough 
examination of the contemporary literature, letters, memoirs, etc. of Euro- 
pean countries to find references to and descriptions of Chinese art objects 
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and the attitudes of Europeans toward them, the searching of Chinese litera- 
ture for information on the places and processes of manufacture of art objects 
for export, and a really careful examination of the records of the various 
East India Companies. The reviewer’s own experience with the records of 
the British Company indicate that the manuscript General Commerce Journals 
and General Ledgers up to 1713 will yield a good deal of information about 
the quantity and prices of the art objects and even to whom they were sold 
at the Company’s sale, while the Letter Books will tell something of the 
type of product ordered by the Company, and the China Factory Records 
will yield various bits of useful information, For later periods these records 
will give less detailed information, although rough quantities and general 
values of woven silks and chinaware will be found, For example, between 
1695 and 1703 the General Ledger, 1694-1703 shows the following quantity 
of lacquered objects sold at the Company’s sales: 30,558 pieces of lacquered 
ware, sales value £6,066 (pp. 249, 213); 173 screens, £3,002 (245); 431 
trunks, chests, etc., £933 (251); 689 boards, £1,373 (251); 168 escritores, 
£1,598 (252) 3,151 tea tables, £1,027 (259). The ship Trumball arriving 
from Amoy in 1699, among other things, imported seven pairs of screens 
costing £124 which sold for £229; two tables inlaid with mother-of-pearl 
costing £5 and selling for £11; 144 paintings on paper (T. 29), 275 pictures 
(T. 198), 1000 papers of silk flowers (T. 120), 417 stone images (T. 57), 
total cost £133, which sold for £361; 126,000 pieces of chinaware cost 
£1,034 and sold for over £5,540 and 8,580 fans cost £186 and sold for over 
£660 (General Commerce Journal, 1694-1703, pp. 235=36, 243-49, 253-54, 
315, 32830, 339, 420-26), 


EARL H, PRITCHARD 


University of Chicago 


Shina bungaku gaikan XMICPRR (A survey of Chinese literature). By 
NAGASAWA KIKUYA Sift . Tokyo: Gakuyiisha, 1951. 6, 295. 

Shina bungaku gaisetsu XH XMM (An outline of Chinese literature). By 
AOKI MASARU FAIES¢ . Tokyo: K6bundd, 1935; 2nd od., 1952. 5, 242. 


Although Professor Nagasawa of Hdsei University in Tokyo has lectured on 
Chinese literature there and elsewhere for many years, his published work has 
been of more bibliographical than critical nature. Accordingly we neither ex- 
pect nor receive from him a brilliant or original view of the literary field, but 
his new survey—a very useful one combining thoroughness and compactness 
with an easy style—is considerably more analytical than his 1938 Shina 
gakujutsu oungeishi, familiar in German translation.’ 

This time the arrangement is topical rather than chronological. The intro- 
duction discusses the implications of the term wen-hsieh in different periods 


*P, Eugen Feifel, Geschichte der chinesischen Literatur und ibrer gedanklichen 
Grundlage (Monumenta Serica Monograph VII). Peking, 1945. 
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and the varying moral and artistic attitudes toward it, the development of 
forms, and the peculiarities of Chinese literature. There follow five sections 
devoted to poetry, prose aside from fiction, the drama and its antecedent tz’u, 
fiction, and criticism, All are discussed as to their origins, nature, and de- 
velopment; representative works are described and quoted, with kaeriten for 
the Japanese way of reading. 

The author’s concept of literature is a modern one, but his division of 
genres in part follows traditional Chinese classifications. For instance the 
section on poetry, or rather on shih, includes the Ch’u tz’u, the fu, and mod- 
ern free verse in pai-hua, but not the tz’u, 

There is, of course, no word in either Chinese or Japanese for poetry in a 
general sense; Japanese authors who wish to employ this concept generally 
spell out “‘poetry’’ in kana, But if the tz’u is not shib, still less is the fu, 
though the latter two are classified together on the basis of tradition and 
chronology. If it is desirable to treat the tz’u in relation to the drama as a 
precursor of the operatic song-form ch’, it still seems strange to a westerner 
that it is not so much as mentioned in a chapter which seems to deal with 
poetry in general.” 

Mr. Nagasawa of course had to choose where to deal with the tz’u, and 
chose to place it historically. I have dwelt on this point simply to show that 
if such quandaries are inevitable in a topical arrangement of whatever litera- 
ture in whatever language, they are particularly problematical when writing in 
Chinese or Japanese where the names of literary genres are as specific as 
their critical terms are—to a foreigner, at any rate—vague. For this reason, 
as well as for wider accessibility, we urgently need a western survey of Chi- 
nese literature written with the critical acumen of Hightower’s Topics, but in 
much greater detail. (The American or European writer on this subject of 
course has his own vocabulary limitations of a different nature.) 

This is not to imply that Nagasawa’s book is old-fashioned. If it is less 
distinguished for original insight than for its wealth and conciseness of in- 
formation, that is precisely what we expect of a textbook. The present one 
can be profitably used by any student of Chinese literature who is reasonably 
proficient in reading modern Japanese, In fact I do not know of a similar text- 
book in Chinese which is more convenient, especially since the appended 
descriptive bibliography of both basic texts and modern critical works in- 
cludes Japanese studies as well as Chinese. As one expects from Nagasawa’s 
reputation as a bibliographer, this appendix is well prepared. 

The author’s preface says he prepared his survey to answer the need for a 
new textbook due to the post-war shift of emphasis from Confucian didacticism 
to literary values. He mentions that he formerly used as textbook for his 


7If the tz’u was a musical rather than strictly a poetic form, the same holds true in 
theory for the Shih ching. The tz’u, like the ancient shih, continued to be studied and 
practiced long after its exact musical nature became a matter of conjecture. The re- 
maining texts are poetry and nothing else. 
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courses Aoki Masaru’s Shina bungaku gaisetsu, If he found that outmoded, it 
cannot have been because Aoki proselytized Confucian attitudes, which he 
certainly does not, either in this or in any other of his works. Here Aoki gives 
due consideration to Confucianism as a shaping and conditioning factor, but 
his main concern is with materials, styles, techniques. In some of his other 
books what strikes one is his freely inquiring mind and his imaginative, al- 
most intuitive approach to artistic problems. But his erudition is always im- 
pressive; it is not for his imagination alone that he now occupies the post of 
Dean of Letters at Yamaguchi University. 

In addition to covering Chinese literature as such, Aoki’s Outline deals 
more than casually with scholarship on the language itself, by way of provid- 
ing a guide to aids in studying the literature. The first chapter is a succinct 
history of philogy, lexicography, and grammar in China, beginning with an ex- 
planation of the Six Scripts. This pre-supposes a more earnest approach to 
Chinese studies than the average Japanese (or other) student in a survey 
course is likely to take. For routine purposes Aoki’s work, compared with 
Nagasawa’s Survey, is not quite so easy to read, due to its greater concentra- 
tion and to its more formal, if more distinguished, style. 

Not that Aoki makes no concessions to the non-specialist. He, too, provides 
kaeriten for his quoted passages, although an entire chapter of his Shina 
bungei ronsd i@# (1927) is a polemic for reading Chinese literature in Chi- 
nese and not in kundoku, which he says is slower, misrepresents Chinese 
grammar, and hinders true understanding. 

Aoki’s bibliography is not so full as Nagasawa’s, nor, since the first edi- 
tion has been reprinted without apparent revision, is it as up-to-date. In- 
cidentally, Aoki treats both the tz’u and ch’i% together with other forms of 
poetry, and discusses the drama in the same chapter with the novel because 
of its colloquial nature. 


GLEN W. BAXTER 
Harvard University 


Hsien-tai kuo-min chi-pen chib-shib ts’ung-shu (Series of Fundamental Knowl- 
edge for Modern citizens) edited and issued by the China Cultural Pub- 
lishing Foundation, Taipeh, 1952. 


This series covers a wide range of subjects and includes substantial works. 
Two collections of this series have been projected with 100 volumes to each 
collection, Since the middle of 1952 many volumes have been published and 
many more are to come, The series consists of works of many ranking authors 
and qualified specialists on China as well as the world in general, covering 
social, natural and applied sciences, the classics, literature, and art, Some 
translated works are also included. To mention a few titles: the four volumes 
of A History of Intercourse between China and the West by the learned Catholic 
Father Fang Hao; the three volumes of Agricultural Resources of China by T. 
H, Shen (the English version of this work was published by the Cornell Uni- 
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versity Press in 1951); Shakespeare’s plays translated by Liang Shih-ch’iu; 
and the photographic albums of China and Formosa by the famous Chinese 
photographer Lang Ching-shan. In the series there are also a number of critical 
studies on Soviet Russia and Communism. 


LIENCHE FANG 
Palo Alto, California 


Hsueb-shu chi-k’an (Academic Review Quarterly), edited and published by the 
China Cultural Publishing Foundation, Taipeh, 1952. 


This journal carried, from the first issue, useful bibliographies as ap- 
pendices. In Vol. I, No. 1 (Sept. 1952) there are a draft bibliography on the 
study of Chinese culture, and a bibliography on Chinese cultural history 
written by foreign authors. The latter was compiled by Wang Yun-wu, the former 
managing editor of the Commercial Press, and Minister of Economic Affairs 
1946-47, and Minister of Finance 1948, who now has his own publishing out- 
fit, (Kuo-hua) in Taipeh. In Vol. I, No. 2 (Dec. 1952), there is ‘‘A Bibliog- 
raphy on the History of the Kuomintang’ by Soo Teh-yung &48)H; and in the 
following issues, Vol. I, Nos. 3, 4 and Vol, II, No. 1 (March, June and Sept. 
1953), there is, by the same author (Soo Yeh-tung), ‘‘A Bibliography of the 
History of the Republic of China.”’ 


LIENCHE FANG 
Palo Alto, California 


The Classic Anthology Defined by Confucius. By EZRA POUND. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1954, xvi, 224. $5.00. 


Ezra Pound’s The Classic Anthology Defined by Confucius may be criti- 
cized or praised depending on whether it is considered as a translation of The 
Book of Odes or as a collection of poems by Pound, belonging ‘firmly to the 
English tradition.’’ I for one would regard it as Pound’s own work, inspired by 
the ideas and imagery of this ancient Chinese classic. For this reason, I would 
recommend it to be read and appreciated as an independent work, without ref- 
erence to The Book of Odes, And for the same reason I would consider all 
academic criticism out of place. 

The Book of Odes certainly contains many beautiful poems, expressing 
genuine feelings in an artistic form. But I cannot convince myself of the per- 
fection, moral or artistic, which has often been thought to belong to all the 
poems in the book, Therefore I see no crime committed when a modern poet 
takes liberty with the text and creates some beautiful poems in the process. 
**Sinologues should remember,’’ Fenellosa warns, ‘‘that the purpose of poeti- 
cal translation is the poetry, not the verbal definitions in dictionaries." 

Chinese scholars, until recently, tried in the main to elucidate the meta- 
phors used in The Book of Odes from a didactic and moralistic point of view. 
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When they were not concerned with moral lessons, they were dealing with 
social, political, or historical, and philological, botanical, or zoological prob- 
lems—anything but poetry. As a result the significance of many of the images 
is lost to us in this pile of debris. When a modern poet, whether in full aware- 
ness or in blissful ignorance of this pile of debris, makes these images come 
to life, it is an occasion for great rejoicing. The Chinese language has gone 
through a long process of evolution. With all the effort spent in philological 
studies, it is doubtful if it is ever possible to determine the shades of mean- 
ing of each character or phrase intended by the ancients. And in poetry, there 
is the added problem of unravelling what the poets put into a character or 
crowded into a phrase. Thus it would seem that a poet’s interpretation here is 
entitled to at least as much consideration as any other type of interpretation. 

In reading through the book, one will find a number of poems much more 
artistically executed than the originals, if one insists on comparing them. And 
there is some delightful use of imagery which is decidedly Pound’s own, Even 
when the ‘‘translation’’ is fairly accurate, it is usually possible to show that 
Pound’s poems are distinguished by his mastery in the economy of words and 
his ‘‘swift perception of relations.”’ 

But I am not at all sure that Pound would be pleased with our evaluation of 
his work, For all we know, he may earnestly believe that he has been faithful 
to the original poets, and that, because of his ability to decipher the accumu- 
lated subtle shades of meaning of Chinese characters pictorially suggested by 
Chinese ideograms, his is a truer understanding of the minds of the ancient 
Chinese poets. Let us not quarrel with a poet who has produced a work of 
such great delight. 


VINCENT Y. C. SHIH 
University of Washington 


Phi Theta Annual, Papers of the Oriental Languages Honor Society, Uni- 
versity of California, Vol. 3. Perkeley, 1952. 87. 


This issue of the annual consists of three articles; Roy A. Miller, ‘‘A Note 
to Karlgren’s Phonologie 17.1’’; Donald Richardson, ‘Some Nara Fragments: 
The Bungo Fudoki’’; Alex Wayman, ‘‘Introduction to Ton kha pa’s Lam rim 
chen mo,” 

The first paper is a study of Karlgren’s reconstruction of the voiced stop 
finals in Archaic Chinese, parallel to the -p, -t, -k of his Ancient Chinese. In 
the second paper the author, after some remarks on the nature and compilation 
of the fudoki, proceeds to translate one of these types, the Bungo Fudoki. 
Though he thinks that the work has very little literary or historical value, he 
still considers that it is worth studying mainly because it is of Nara vintage. 
The third article is a study of a Tibetan work that shows the steps of the path 
which will take a common person to the level of a Buddha, There is a dis- 
cussion of the Tibetan and Indian historical and intellectual backgrounds, an 
analysis of the title and the central idea of the work, followed by a general 
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outline of the contents. Of these three articles, the last strikes the reviewer 
as being the most important, probably because it is within his field of inter- 
est, but more because it deals with a field that is largely virgin. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Wayman will some day bring forth his translation of the entire 
work. By so doing he will be making a substantial contribution to Tibetan 
studies, 

At the end of the volume there is also a summary of papers presented to the 
society during the year 1951-52. Ten papers are referred to here, dealing with 
such varied fields as Buddhism, linguistics, Chinese and Japanese history. 
The breadth of interest exemplified by these various papers is a good indica- 
tion of the fine work done by the students of the Department of Oriental Lan- 
guages at the University of California in Berkeley, and the members of the 
society are to be congratulated for their efforts in putting forth this annual, 


KENNETH CH’EN 
Harvard University 


The Battles of Coxinga: Chikamatsu’s Puppet Play, Its Background and Im- 
portance. By DONALD KEENE, Cambridge Oriental Series No. 4. London: 
Taylor’s Foreign Press, 1951. x, 205. Bibliography, index. 


One of the most intriguing areas in Japanese studies is the long-neglected 
popular literature of the Tokugawa period. The prose is as varied as it is 
voluminous, consisting of short stories, novels, and dramatic literature, as 
well as countless minor forms such as critical booklets and guides to all 
things and places. Some say the literature contains premature realism, broad 
humor, and daring satire. Nor is it all plebian trash, for the brilliant styles of 
Saikaku and Chikamatsu are the highest point between the fourteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Even those who would use literary works for their own 
peculiar purposes find it rich in materials on the townspeople’s economy, 
ethics, customs, and love life. It seems most surprising, then, that until the 
appearance of Professor Keene’s book, there was not a single annotated, or 
for that matter, even a careful translation of a complete work of this literature. 
It may have been its attention to the gay life of the cities which repelled 
earlier generations of English Japanologists. This subject matter has not de- 
terred today’s younger students, for others have already or will soon follow 
Keene into print. 

By translating The Battles of Coxinga (Kokusen’ya kassen WMtEme® ),' 
Keene has given us the first complete translation of the most famous of the 
history plays written by Chikamatsu Monzaemon (1653-1725). When it was 
first produced in the puppet theater in Osaka in 1715, it ran for seventeen 
months, an all-time record in Japan, and was subsequently revived a number 
of times. Keene’s book is much more than a translation. Developing out of his 
doctoral thesis at Columbia University, it contains a hundred pages of helpful 


2Coxinga (Kuo-hsing-yeh, correctly written BAERR ) is the popular name of Chéng 
Ch’eng-kung ®BKD (1624-1662). 
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introductory and analytical material. He gives us a history of the jOruri (12= 
31), the type of recitation used in the puppet theater, which is by far the full- 
est and best description in English, Then follows an outline of Chikamatsu’s 
career and the place of this play in it (31-43).? As the author’s attention is 
understandably on The Battles of Coxinga, he does not tell us much about 
Chikamatsu’s other history plays nor about his domestic plays which are to- 
day much more highly regarded. In the introduction and the notes to the trans- 
lation he could profitably have drawn more parallels to others of Chikamatsu’s 
many plays to illustrate that many of the situations are conventionalized, the 
characters are stock types, the moral dilemmas are worn devices, and that the 
stylistic apparatus is often repeated. 

The most entertaining reading is Chapter 3, ‘‘A Literary History of Cox- 
inga’s Life’’ (44-75), in which he interweaves and juxtaposes the highly con- 
tradictory accounts of the career of the ‘‘historical’’ Coxinga left to us by 
Chinese, Dutch, Belgian, Italian, German, Spanish, English, and French 
chroniclers. He has made the most of the picturesque accounts concerning 
this half-Japanese, half-Chinese adventurer, pirate, and (perhaps) Ming pa- 
triot. For literary purposes the myths are as important as the facts, and we 
are at liberty to indulge our enjoyment in the narrative without worrying about 
points of historical authenticity.* Keene next deals with the sources and in- 
fluences of Chikamatsu’s play in Japan, and here we find the Japanese ac- 
counts of Coxinga’s life to be still different, if less reliable. Then follows an 
analysis of the structure of the play, and tacked onto this is what is probably 
the most admirable part (92-99) of the introduction—an explanation of the 
real and unreal in the puppet theater, and the subtle relationship between the 
narrative and the movements of the puppets essential to making the action ac- 
ceptable to the audience. Included here is the first translation of remarks on 
this problem attributed to Chikamatsu himself. 

This long introduction shows extensive and careful research, and contrib- 
utes greatly to an understanding of the play. Written in a lively style, it is 
pleasant reading. It is factually accurate, except for a rare slip as when he 
wrote (24): ‘In 1642 women were prohibited from appearing on the stage, and 
in 1652 this prohibition was extended to female impersonators.’’ Actually the 
source he cites‘ says: ‘‘...after women’s kabuki was prohibited in the tenth 
moon of 1629, again in 1640 it was prohibited, and then in the eleventh moon 


7Keene’s sources were adequate for factual information, although he might have 
profited by having available the two most extensive monographs on Chikamatsu: 
Wakatsuki Yasuji’s Chikamatsu ningyd joruri no kenkyi (Tokyo: Daiichi Shob3, 1934, 
909) and Utsumi Shigetard3’s Ningyd shibai to Chikamatsu no jGruri (Tokyo: Hakusui 
Sha, 1940, 610). Shuzui Kenji’s Chikamatsu (Tokyo: Sekai Hydron Sha, 1949, 191) 
probably appeared too late to be useful. 

*Keene’s material on the historical Coxinga is ample for a discussion of the play. 
For those interested in further material there is Ishihara Michihird’s Tei Seikd in Toyd 
Bunka Sdkan (Tokyo: Sanseid3, 1942, 256), which contains a bibliography of fifty- 
three Japanese items, mostly modern, as well as Chinese and Western materials. 

“Wakatsuki Yasuji, (Ningyd) JOruri shi kenkyi (Tokyo: Sakurai Shoten, 1943, 1008, 
154), 196. 
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of 1642 the impersonation of women was prohibited, and again in the seventh 
moon of 1652 female impersonator’s kabuki was prohibited... .”’ 

When we turn to the translation itself we are on more exacting ground. The 
literary style of Chikamatsu, perhaps next to Saikaku’s, is the most difficult 
in Japanese literature to transpose into readable English. The rhythmic style, 
the puns and pivots, the dropped verbs and postpositions, continually perplex 
a translator with the choice between faithfulness and readability. Keene main- 
tains a happy mean, demonstrating a rare knack of translation. However with 
usage as specialized and grammar as unpredictable as in Chikamatsu’s style, 
some misinterpretations are to be expected. To cite a few examples, yometari 
yometari he translates ‘“‘I have read all about this’’ (124) instead of ‘I under- 
stand, I understand,’’ a méaning of the verb yomeru which appears in Toku- 
gawa literature. Kane, translated “‘horns’’ on the same page and “‘bells’’ on 
page 149, should be “‘gongs.”’ ‘*The fortress, of whose surpassing qualities 
they had heard’’ (127) should be ‘*The fortress, which surpassed what they 
had heard.’? Kanki ‘“‘was borne forward in his palanquin’’ (134) should be 
Kanki ‘‘had Chinese chests borne in before him.”’ ‘There is the island where 
in ancient times the god Sumiyoshi played his flute and danced for the god- 
dess Amaterasu, and the island is called Two Gods because it was there that 
the two gods played’’ (144) should be ‘‘As that is the place where two gods 
performed in ancient times when the goddess Amaterasu had the god Sumiyoshi 
play his flute and she performed a dance (or, dance music), it is called Two 


Gods Island.’’ By interpreting sao (144) as ‘“‘fishing-pole’’ rather than a pole 
used for punting a boat, he misses part of the meaning in ‘‘He stretched to- 
ward them his water-wise fishing-pole’’ instead of ‘‘Quickly he punted toward 
them with his water-wise pole (second meaning: which he stretched toward 
them).’” ; 

More difficult to explain are the frequent omissions of words and phrases 
from the translation, the longer of which are given below: 


117, line 8, after ‘‘rain’’: ‘‘to which eyes and a nose had been attached.”’ 

118, line 16, after “‘spoken’’: ‘‘She has related to me that she was driven here 
by the disorders in her country.”’ 

119, line 20, after “‘cause’’: ‘*‘What about it, what about it,’ he said. WatGnai 
[answered] respectfully:” 

141, line 6, after ‘‘further’’: ‘‘With one gouge [of the knife] she cut loose her 
bundle of viscera,.”’ 


We may well wish that Chikamatsu had not written that last line, but we are 
not at liberty to leave it out. 

The names of two of the characters, read Sarytiko and Urytiko (148-149), 
should be SarySko and Urydko. When he states in the glossary (202) that -tay@ 
is an “‘affix frequently added to the names of actors’’ he certainly means 
jOruri reciters. It is only infrequently used in the names of actors (and prob- 
ably is not in Keene’s book), but is usually to be found in the names of the 
reciters. 
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It will be noted that the misinterpretations and omissions in the translation 
as in the introduction are individually not of a serious nature, and nothing of 
great importance is lost. It perhaps seems ungrateful of the reviewer to men- 
tion them at all, It is in fact because we are looking forward to many and ex- 
cellent translations by Keene that we hope for thoroughness and precision in 
his translation befitting his skill in translation and ability in exposition. 


DONALD SHIVELY 
University of California 


Japanese Masters of the Colour Print. By J]. HILLIER. London: Phaidon, 1954. 
140 (12 text-figures and 81 plates, 21 in color.) £1 17s. Gd. 


Well planned and handsomely produced, this new book on ukiyoe should 
prove a fine introduction for anyone at all interested in art, or in Japan. 

The work consists primarily of some ninety-three excellent plates and il- 
lustrations (21 in color) of some of the best Japanese prints extant, together 
with a 25-page introduction discussing the general characteristics, technique, 
public, and subject matter of ukiyoe. In an appendix is included a list of the 
of the principal ukiyoe artists, with brief biographical and stylistic notes, and 
the signatures (though badly copied’) of many of them. 

Our primary criticism of the book must be that the introduction is too short 
and too general, and makes all too little mention of the actual ‘‘Japanese 
Masters’’ who figure in the title of the work. The illustrations included offer 
abundant material for a discussion of individual styles and general tendencies 
in the two centuries of print production, but such analyses are left largely to 
the reader, with such cryptic (though suggestive) assistance as he may be 
able to glean from the appendix. Indeed, one should have thought the primary 
concern and value of a popular work of this nature would rest upon its broad 
view of the various schools of ukiyoe. Instead, Mr. Hillier (himself a British 
print artist of note) has limited himself to a description of the background of 
ukiyoe, and in this has been unable to improve much on Mr. Fenollosa’s out- 
dated musings of some fifty years ago. It is to be hoped that Mr. Hillier’s sub- 
sequent volumes (monographs on Utamaro, Hokusai, and Harunobu are planned) 
will remedy this superficiality and lack of progress, for he is possessed of an 
excellent artist’s eye, and can clearly contribute much to a field as yet pos- 
sessed of few trained scholars. 

Whether Japanese prints are great art or not, they are the most popular 
genre in Asiatic art, and are indeed probably the only genre of Japanese art 
that can be studied more fully in America and Europe than in Japan. Yet how 
little have ukiyoe studies progressed in the past twenty-five years! Surely the 
time has come when more attention might be paid to the training of a few 


Aside from calligraphic errors, one signature, that of Yenkyd S@9%(p. 139), is in- 
correct, The characters actually given are i -kid®, i.e., the second half of Yenky®d’s 
studio-name, Kabuki-dd QS¥ sk i 
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persons in those vital background studies of ukiyoe—the language, literature, 
history, and customs of Tokugawa Japan. Without these qualifications, no 
authoritative work is yet possible, not even upon such muchediscussed artists 
as Hiroshige and Hokusai, not to mention the more difficult yet basic and per- 
sistent problems of Kiyomasu, of Harunobu, and of the Moronobu-Sugimura- 
Rytisen-Kiyonobu quadrangle.” 

The faults of the work under review are those inherent in ukiyoe studies in 
general—both in Japan and in the West—and it is highly desirable that 
scholars in both quarters be encouraged to provide more accurate, detailed 
studies upon which future general surveys may lean. So far as it goes, how- 
ever, Mr. Hillier’s introduction to ukiyoe may be recommended to all not yet 
familiar with this fascinating genre.* 


RICHARD LANE 
Columbia University 


The lapanese Discovery of Europe: Honda Toshiaki and Other Discoverers, 
1720-1798. By DONALD KEENE, New York: Greve Press, 1954. ix, 246. 
Bibliography and index. $4.50. 


The Japanese Discovery of Europe is a survey of ‘“‘the growth and uses of 


Western learning’’ in eighteenth century Japan in general, and a study of the 
modernistic writings of Honda Toshiaki (1744-1821) in particular. Divided into 
five chapters (‘‘The Dutch in Japan’’; ‘‘The Rise of Barbarian Learning’’; 
‘Strange Tales from Muscovy’’; ‘‘Honda Toshiaki and the Discovery of Eu- 
rope’’; and ‘‘Honda’s Writings’’), the book devotes seventy-four pages to the 
actual translation of major portions of Honda’s chief works ‘A Secret Plan for 
Managing the Country and Tales of the West). The bulk of the book, though 


70n this theme I would strongly recommend a reading of Dr. John A. Pope’s stimu- 
lating article ‘‘Sinology or Art History: Some Notes on Method in the Study of Chinese 


Art,’’ Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 10 (1947), 388-417, much of which will apply 
equally here. 


* The following errata may be noted: 

p. 7. makemono, read: makimono, 

p. 9. The relationship of Matahei to ukiyoe is very problematic. 

Fig. 1 (p. 10). Notes on the correct title (K6shoku Ehon Taizen), date (1686), and 
other information on this rare book of Moronobu will be found in my ‘Study of Japa- 
nese Novels and Illustrated Books of the 17th and 18th Centuries in British Col- 
lections’’ (in Japanese), Saikaku Kenky@ 6 (1953), 189-190, 194-195. 

Fig. 6 (p. 17) Danjuro: Danjtrs, 

Fig. 8 (p. 21) Kitigawa: Kitagawa. 

Plate 8. Sanjo: Sanjs. 

Pl. 13, Kikujoro: Kikugord. Pl. 41. Suguwara: Sugawara. 

Pl. 43. Toshtsai: Téshtsai (Pl. 48, 49, 50, likewise). Yawaz&: Yaozd. 

Pl, 45. Tagosode: Tagasode. 

Pl. 48. Kosagawa Tsuney3d: Osagawa Tsuneyo. 

Pl. 49. Nukajima Watayeimon: Nakajima Wadayemon. 
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also concerned with Honda, is so embracive in approach that it should prove 
of greater general appeal than the subtitle suggests. The development of 
Dutch Learning (rangaku) per se, as well as in relationship to the contempo- 
rary native learning (kokugaku) and to Confucianism, and the eventual transi- 
tion from the time-honored combination of Chinese learning and Japanese 
spirit to the concept of ‘‘Eastern morality and Western techniques” are re- 
counted lucidly. 

As Dr. Keene points out, Honda Toshiaki’s passion for the Western way of 
life, as he conceived (or misconceived) it, was not an expression of pro- 
Western sentiment. A most pragmatic analysis of Western painting, writing, 
religion, science, and the like, had convinced Honda of their greater useful- 
ness as means of strengthening Japan’s economy and power, which had been 
constrained after two centuries of peace and isolation. Honda’s Secret Plan 
embodied ‘‘four imperative needs’’: (1) gunpowder (primarily for blasting new 
channels for rivers), (2) metals (precious metals for mercantilistic importation 
and base metals as a substitute for wood), (3) shipping (prosperity through 
foreign trade), and (4) colonization (overseas expansion to and exploitation of 
the Kuriles, Bonins, Kamchatka, the Aleutians and North America!). 





Pl. 51. **,.. Beauties of Nanboku’’: the title of the series is Tézai Namboku no Bijin, 
“Beauties of All the Four Quarters,’’ that reproduced being a ‘“‘downtown’”’ girl of 
Yedo. 

Pl. 54. ‘‘Scene from the ‘Genji Romance’’’: actually from the Ise Monogatari, as 
clearly labelled. (The middle verse is, it happens, quoted also in the Genji Mono- 
gatari, in the chapter called Habakigi.) 

Pl. 58. Kub3: Kubo. 

Pl. 63. Kasagand: Kasugano. 

Pl. 68. Otani: Otani. 

Pl. 76. Oi: Oi. 

(In general, however, the publishers must be commended on their attempt to keep so 

many long-marks in place). 

Students of Japanese literature will be amused to note KoryUsai’s treatment of 
Bashd’s famous ‘*Old Pond’’ theme, in Plate 21. 

The appendix, ‘‘Notes on the Artists’ (p. 129-137), includes various minor points 
with which issue may be taken, e.g. (taking the first page only), Moronobu’s dates (p. 
129), ‘*1625=1694"’: His first signed work is of 1672; nor does his unsigned work 
greatly pre-date this. From various circumstantial evidence, ‘‘ca. 1635-45’’ would 
seem a better guess for year of birth. (The book of 1658 mentioned has no relation to 
Moronobu.) 

In the note on Sugimura Jihei (p. 129), it is his surname, Sugimura, not ‘‘Masataka,’’ 
that is worked into the designs. 

Sub Nishikawa Sukenobu (p. 129), his first book illustrations date from about 1699, 
not 1710. 

Sub Torii Kiyomasu I, Torii Kiyonobu II, Torii Kiyomasu II (p. 130), ‘‘Their work 
was devoted almost entirely to the stage’’: This is hardly correct even in the field of 
prints, but particularly in the field of book illustration is there an extensive Torii out- 
put quite unrelated to the theatre. The dates given for Torii Kiyomasu I (*'1696?= 
1716?) are, incidentally, rendered improbable by the existence of a signed illustrated 
book of the very year, 1696, of his supposed birth. This work is described by Mr. 
Kenji Toda in his Descriptive Catalogue of Japanese and Chinese Illustrated Books in 
the Ryerson Library of the Art Institute of Chicago (Chicago 1931), pp. 120-121. The 
Ryerson copy lacks the title, and Book I, but from the description given, this is 
clearly the novel Kasboku Tsuya Komoso, by the Edo novelist Tdrind3 Chdmaro. 
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Considering the ‘“‘warning’’ of Benyowsky, fabulous Hungarian-born ad- 
venturer, about an alleged Russian attack on Japan’s northern possessions 
(1771), and the return of the Japanese waif Kodayu from Russia on the Ekater- 
ina (1792), to have been ‘“‘the two major outside stimuli to Japan of the late 
eighteenth century,’’ Dr. Keene devotes considerable space to Russo-Japanese 
relations, as had, of course, Honda, who advocated the establishment of com- 
mercial relations with Russia and the clarification of the frontier. 

Dr. Keene has given us a readable, illustrated, account of Japanese views 
of Europe and of European knowledge in the eighteenth century—a book of 
general interest to students of Far Eastern history and of particular impor- 
tance to those investigating the modernization of Japan and the foundations of 
Japanese imperialism. 

GEORGE ALEXANDER LENSEN 

The Florida State University 


Nibon gaikd byakunen shéshi HAH 4F/)\R (Short history of a century of 
Japan’s foreign relations.) Compiled by the Foreign Ministry of Japan, 
edited by the Nichi-Bei Tstishinsha, Tokyo: Yamada Shob6, 1954. 288. 


Western and Japanese scholars alike will welcome with enthusiasm this 
latest historical publication of Japan’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Covering 
the entire period from the opening of Japan in 1854 to the negotiations with 
the Mutual Security Administration in January, 1954, this small volume is un- 
questionably the most authoritative brief survey of Japan’s modern foreign re- 
lations yet to appear in any language. While the contributions of many official 
scholars and diplomatic officers are acknowledged in the preface, it is es- 
sentially the work of the able Mr. Kurihara Ken i f@ , Chief of the Ministry’s 
Office for the Compilation of Diplomatic Documents, Readers will remember 
him as the primary author of the Ministry’s recently published Shiisen shiroku 
(reviewed in the FEQ, 13 (May 1954), 364-366). 

The Shéshi is essentially a revision of the Ministry’s handsomely illus- 
trated Shinsei Nibon gaikd byakunen shi H“LARMNRAFRK (Tokyo: Nichi-Bei 
Tstishinsha, 1953), re-styled at many points and enlarged to include the post- 
war period, It was published in March, 1954 in conjunction with the dramatic 
centennial exhibit of Japan’s foreign relations, which was prepared and shown 
by the Mainichi Shimbunsha and the Ministry to large crowds throughout Japan 
last winter, Fortunately, its inexpensive price will make it available to a wide 
reading public. Its scholarly worth is reported already to have recommended 
it for use as a text in seminars at several Japanese universities, including 
Waseda, Keid, and Chis. 

One notable feature of the Shdshi is its emphasis on very recent events. 
Those of the past twenty-five years occupy nearly two-thirds of its pages. 
Consequently, for bibliographical references and fuller treatment of the period 
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from 1854 to 1931, such standard works as those by Kiyozawa Kiyoshi’ and 
Takeuchi Tatsuji? will continue to be helpful. On the other hand, the brief 
summaries in the Shoshi are often models of clarity and objectivity, giving 
new estimates of controversial situations, such as of the Siberian expedition, 
or suggesting new problems for research, such as the role of the diplomatic 
official, Koike Ch6z6, in the drafting of the ‘‘twenty-one demands.”’ 

The eventful decade from 1931 to 1941 is treated much more extensively, 
careful use having been made, not only of the Foreign Ministry’s archives, 
but also of the materials of the War Crimes Trials and of the memoirs of im- 
portant Japanese leaders. The chapter on the origins of the Tripartite Pact of 
September 27, 1940, with Germany and Italy, is particularly impressive. Un- 
like Langer and Gleason,’ whose recent study of this pact emphasizes its role 
in the total picture of world diplomacy and particularly its significance for 
American policy, the account in the Shdshi concentrates on policy develop- 
ments within the Japanese Government as they were effected by changes 
abroad and by shifting political relationships at home. It makes clear, for ex- 
ample, that while the Japanese Army was pressing almost uninterruptedly for 
a firm alliance with Germany from January, 1938, it did not at any time secure 
the support of the Japanese Government until the summer of 1940, when Nazi 
victories in western Europe first weakened the opposition of the Yonai cabi- 
net and then inspired the Army to force the creation of the second Konoe cabi- 
net to carry out its desires, Kurihara’s account of the policy conferences from 
July to September, 1940, and particularly his probing of the question of the 
Navy’s capitulation on September 4, 1940, make fascinating reading. 

The Shéshi concludes with a summary of the developments leading to Ja- 
pan’s decision to surrender, an outline of the evolution of the San Francisco 
Treaty and a description of Japan’s foreign relations in its first two years of 
renewed independence. 


JAMES WILLIAM MORLEY 
Union College 


Japan’s Decision to Surrender. By ROBERT J. C. BUTOW. Foreword by 
EDWIN O. REISCHAUER. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1954, 
xi, 259. $4.00. 


Japan’s decision to surrender in August-September, 1945, is an important 
phase of “recent history’’ as yet so close to us as to preclude full documen- 


* Kiyozawa Kiyoshi, Gaikd shi (History of foreign relations), vol. 3 of Gendai Nibon 
bummei shi (Tokyo: T8yd Keizai Shimpdsha, 1941). 

Takeuchi Tatsuji, War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire (Garden City: 
Doubleday, Doran, 1935). 

* William L, Langer and S, Everett Gleason, The Challenge to Isolation, 1937-1940, 
(New York: Harper, 1952), passim; and the same authors’ The Undeclared War, 1940- 
1941) (New York: Harper, 1953), 1-32. 
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tation or the exercise of that perspective which time alone can give, Within 
these limitations the present study ranks as one of exceptional value in the 
gtowing historical literature on Japan and the Pacific War. 

Some conclusions presented in Dr, Butow’s study are not new to students 
of wartime Japan, The limited influence, for example, of the atomic bomb 
and of the Soviet entry into the war as forces leading to Japan’s surrender have 
already been recognized. Dr, Butow’s p vw and broad contribution lies 
rather in his clarifying and forceful narrative of the activities and plans of 
that small but highly-placed group of Japanese who sought to salvage through 
negotiation and peace the remnants of a civilization which the military seemed 
bent on destroying through war to self-annihilation, In telling this story he 
has marshalled and sifted a vast amount of detail from voluminous sources, 

The narrative is essentially the recital of many plays within a gigantic 
drama. Of these inner key episodes none takes precedence in interest or 
complexity over the role of the Emperor in Japan’s final decision, The author 
is here dealing with what he aptly terms ‘tan unprecedented departure from 
the constitutional practice typical of the new and modern—post 1867— 
Japan,’’ The role which the Emperor played in the final act was not “in 
character.’” 

In his final pages, Dr, Butow raises and discusses some vital questions 
of Japanese constitutional history. If as seems to be the case the Emperor 
was merely a convenient symbol behind whom statesmen, politicians, and 
militarists gambled for the stakes of power, how did it come about that in 
the final days of the war this figurehead was able to curb and control his 
former masters, the militarists and their henchmen? To this riddle the author 
finds his answer in the influence of the Throne and not in the authority or 
personality of its occupant. In applying this conclusion to the events of 
August, 1945, the author notes, however, that even in the pressing circum- 
stances of that time, the Emperor was the instrument and not the prime mover 
of Japan’s momentous decision, 

The study is also notable in that it presents what is perhaps the closest 
picture we have yet had of some of the star actors—Suzuki, Togo, Kido, 
Yonai, Hiranuma, Anami, Umezu, and Toyoda, Yet even with this clarifica- 
tion these men remain distant, indistinct figures, They are types rather than 
individuals, Perhaps this is what they were, 

Thoroughly documented by both the Japanese and non-Japanese sources, 
this study, ably written, deserves a wide and careful reading. 


PAUL H. CLYDE 
Duke University 
Burma Under the Japanese. By U NU. Edited and translated with Introduction 


by J. S. FURNIVALL. London: Macmillan and Co. Ltd., New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1954. 132. 


What happened in Burma after the Japanese abruptly ended British Colonial 
Rule and substituted their own New Order has never been fully reported or 
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documented, U Nu’s book, therefore, is a welcome addition to the limited col- 
lection of literature dealing with Burma from 1942 to 1945. This account is 
not a detailed and documented history; instead it is best described by the 
book’s sub title, Pictures and Portraits, The author records his impressions 
of the changing attitude of his fellow leaders as they looked for help from 
the Japanese and later realized that the New Order was still alien domina- 
tion, A major contribution of this book is the informal sketches of such men 
as Than Tun and Takin So, Communist leaders; Ba Maw, Burma’s Head of 
State under the New Order, and others who today play a leading role in or 
out of the Government, The author writes with feeling and understanding 
about these men who collectively represented all shades of Nationalist feel- 
ing and advocated different methods of bringing their aspirations to fruition, 

Although the reader finds an abundance of insights to the leaders of Burma, 
he finds an absence of description about the events and the conditions of 
the people and the country during the period described. In the first preface, 
the author apologizes for the gaps in his narrative. He readily admits that 
of many events, such as the Burma-Karen reconciliation, the resistance 
movement and incidents leading to the revolt of Aung San’s Armies against 
the Japanese, he did not have first hand information. At the time of writing, 
he hoped other leaders like himself would write their own accounts and the 
separate narratives would be published collectively, Unfortunately, this did 
not take place; only U Nu’s account is available and he has been scrupulous 
to write about things in which he participated. 

The excellent writing style does not hide the fact that the absence of 
description about social and economic conditions of the people under the 
Japanese leaves the author’s pictures projected upon an empty screen, Only 
in the first and last chapters does the author widen his focus beyond a 
discussion of the protagonists, His descriptions of political prisoners in 
jail and the flight of the Burmese in the wake of the retreating Japanese are 
excellent accounts and they tell much about the attitudes and activity of the 
people under stress, U Nu vhets our appetite with his colorful pictures, but 
he leaves us looking in vain for accounts of the social, economic and polit 
ical life in Burma under the Japanese, 


JOSEF SILVERSTEIN 


Cornell University 


Political Systems of Highland Burma, a Study of Kachin Social Structure, 
By E. R. LEACH. With a foreword by RAYMOND FIRTH. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, for the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, University of London, 1954, xii, 324. Bibliography, 
appendices, index, $7.00. 


This reliable first-hand study of one of the primitive types of peoples 
existing in Southeast Asia provides an exhaustive and authoritative treatise 
on Kachin life and customs and at the same time anticipates the changes 
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which will inevitably take place in northern Burma as the Kachin State is 
organized along modern lines as a part of the Union of Burma. 

In applying a modern type of analysis and theory of social anthropology 
to the abundant ethnographic material found in northern Burma, the author 
has made first an important contribution in the development of the anthropo- 
logical theory, and second a better understanding of the enthnographic facts 
related to the Kachin people. 

Whereas earlier accounts of the Kachins, for example The Kachins: their 
customs and traditions by Ola Hanson, have tended to represent them as a 
single tribal group with uniform cultural characteristics, the author contends 
that such a conventional treatment produces a static analysis which is 
wholly misleading, The basic premise on which the author bases his new 
approach is stated in his own words; 


My conclusion is that while conceptual models of society are necessarily models 

of equilibrium systems, real societies can never be in equilibrium, The discrepancy 
is related to the fact that when social structures are expressed in cultural form, 
the representation is imprecise compared with that given by the exact categories 
which the sociologist, qua scientist, would like to employ, I hold that these incon- 
sistencies in the logic of ritual expression are always necessary for the proper 
functioning of any social system, (P. 4) 
It is the author’s opinion, which is open to debate, that the empirical real- 
ity of social organizations can be understood only in terms of the essential 
contradictions of faction and political rivalry, One, therefore, would con- 
clude that what differentiates the Kachins from other peoples—e. g., the 
Shans and Burmans—is not language and culture primarily but a framework 
of political ideas. 

In his investigation of the structure of Kachin society, the Kachin concepts 
of territorial division, of affinal relationship and incest, of property and 
ownership, of rank and class, of the supematural, of political and religious 
authority are analyzed. 

CECIL HOBBS 


Library of Congress 


The Philippine Revolution. By GREGORIO F. ZAIDE. Modern Book Company, 
Manila, Philippines, 1954, 382, bibliography, photographs, index, $3.35 
(paper cover), Bread and Freedom, By JOSE P. LAUREL. Printed by 
the author, Manila, September, 1953. 159, index, $1.00 (paper cover), 
Economic Re-Examination of the Philippines: A Collection of Speeches 
and Studies on the Subject, 1947-1953, By SALVADOR ARANETA. 
Araneta Institute of Agriculture, AIA Printing Press, Malabon, Rizal, 
Philippines, 1953. 369, $4.00. ACCFA (Agricultural Credit and Co 
operative Financing Administration) Second Cooperative Training Insti- 
tute. ACCFA, Philippine National Bank Building, Manila, Philippines, 
1954, Various pagings, mimeographed, 


Zaide, a noted Filipino historian, reports that The Philippine Revolution 
is a product of ‘*...more than twenty-five years of laborious research and 
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patient study.... Most of the materials have been taken from primary 
sources ,.,.’” The period covered by this book is from 1872 to 1902 with 
chapters on “Prelude to Revolution,”’ ‘‘The Katipunan,’’ ‘‘The Spanish- 
American War,” ‘‘The First Philippine Republic,”’ etc, For the most part, 
however, The Philippine Revolution is an expanded version of the author’s 
The Philippines Since the British Invasion (Manila, 1949). The Philippine 
Revolution is an adequate summary but hardly a new contribution. 


Bread and Freedom is a collection of articles and speeches made by 
Senator Laurel, recently in the United States as head of the Philippine com- 
mission for revision of the Bell Trade Act. In the Introduction Laurel writes: 
“This series of somewhat rambling and discursive essays is part of an 
accumulation of many years, Some of the pieces are restatements, in a few 
cases, ‘revision of opinion and commentaries made many years ago; some 
are undisguised abbreviations of speeches and broadcasts...still others are 
expanded abstracts from books and pamphlets, and even court decisions....”’ 
The material covers a wide range, from ‘‘God, Man and Government,’’ ‘‘The 
Essentials of Popular Government,’’ ‘The Significance of Present Radical 
Tendencies,’’ to ‘‘The Army and Our Democracy,’’ ‘‘Education for F ilipinos,’’ 
and ‘‘The Filipinism of Rizal.’’ Bread and Freedom is a valuable collection 
of essays, by a noted Filipino statesman, on Philippine political thought. 

Mr. Araneta, presently Secretary of Agriculture and Natural Resources, has 
brought together an important collection of his speeches in Economic Re- 
Examination in the Philippines. Formerly Secretary of Economic Coordina- 
tion during the Quirino administration and presently engaged in a public 
debate with Cuaderno over government finance problems, Araneta is a pene- 
trating thinker on the subject he has elected to discuss, He believed the 
Bell Act, presently being revised, was ‘‘an unrealistic trade agreement,”’ 
that the late President Roxas ‘‘disowned his own past economic program” 
and that Quirino’s total economic mobilization program was a ‘‘mere slogan.”’ 
The material covers such major topics as ‘‘Controversy over the US-PI 
Trade Agreement,’’ ‘‘Fight for Protection and for Selective Free Trade,’’ 
“The Fight for a Bold Development and Financing Program,’’ “‘The Im- 
plementation of the Bell Report,’’ etc. Araneta’s collection of published 
speeches is a penetrating contribution, from the Filipino point of view, of 
postwar Filamerican economic policies, 

Stimulated by a series of FOA-PHILCUSA studies (particularly Cooper’s 
study on agriculture credit) the Magsaysay administration created the Agri- 
cultural Credit and Cooperative Financing Administration to encourage the 
development of cooperatives among Filipino barriofolk and emancipate them 
from the usurious grip of many landlords and moneylenders. This material is 
a series of lectures given at the Second ACCPA Training Institute (March 
29April 9) in Manila, The mimeographed material is divided into four 
**books,’’ covering such subjects as: ‘Philippine Cooperative Laws,”’ 
**Republic Act No. 821’’ (that established the ACCFA), ‘‘Cooperative Educa- 
tion,’’ ““ACCFA Fieldman,”’ “‘Types of Loans to FaCoMas,”’ ‘Community 
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Loan Program,’”’ ‘‘Fund Control and Cooperative Financing,’’ etc. For indi- 
viduals interested in the ACCFA or the Philippine cooperative movement in 
general, this material will be most helpful. 


DONN V. HART 
University of Denver 


The Monguors of the Kansu-Tibetan Frontier. Their Origin, History, and 
Social Organization, By LOUIS M. J. SCHRAM, C.I.C.M., with an Intro- 
duction by OWEN LATTIMORE. Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, New Series-Vol, 44, Part I, Philadelphia: The Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, 1954, 138. Appendices and index. $2.00. 


The Monguors, a sedentary, agricultural Mongol tribe, inhabit the Chinese 
province of Ch’inghai, They differ greatly from other Mongols in language 
and customs. Little was known about them a few years ago, Father Schram 
spent many years among them and collected valuable material on which the 
present work is based, 

His book contains a detailed study of the origin of the Monguors and their 
social organization, The following volumes announced in the preface will 
be devoted to the religious beliefs and the history of the Monguor clans, 
This outstanding work based on material never published before is particu- 
larly important, because it is the first detailed description of the social 
organization of any Mongol tribe, 

A brief enumeration of the main parts of this work will give a general idea 
of its contents: The Land in which the Monguors Live, The Monguors, Organ- 
ization of the Monguor Clan, The Village, Family Life, Economic Life, and 
Conclusions, 

The most important results of this study are the following. First of all, 
the names of the Monguor clans betray their non-Mongolian origin (p, 31- 
33), The Monguors themselves were already living in Hsining at the be 
ginning of the Ming dynasty (1368), but are not mentioned before that time. 
They are the result of a fusion of ancient Mongol and Shat’o (Turkic) tribes 
subsequent to the Mongol invasion of that area after 1226 (p. 29), Thus the 
mystery of the origin of the Monguors has finally found its solution, 

An important chapter is also that containing general information about 
the local multinational population (p, 21), The discussion of the Monguor 
clan organization is another valuable contribution to Mongol studies, The 
author explains that a Monguor clan is a group sharing a common territory, 
surname, and chief, Each clan consists of two distinct divisions, namely 
the nobility and the commoners, Although all of them claim descent from 
the same ancestor, in reality they are not of the same origin, The clan is 
governed by a chief, the so-called T’u-ssu, a hereditary official, and con- 
sists of a number of patrilineal, extended, and patri-local families, The 
latter live in dwellings grouped around a common courtyard and the property 
is owned by each family collectively. 
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An outstanding feature of the Monguor family is the extraordinary power 
of the maternal uncle who even possesses the right of inflicting capital 
punishments on his sister’s children (p, 91), The maternal uncle also plays 
an important role as the advocate of his nephew when inheritance of prop- 
erty is involved (p. 108), In this connection may I point out that the maternal 
uncle also plays an important role in the family life of the Western Buriats. 

Another institution characteristic of the Monguor clan is the cult of an- 
cestors, The clan “‘diets’’ are convened on the all-Chinese day for the 
veneration of ancestors, and include the veneration of ancestors, at the 
graveyard, a festival, and a meeting of the clan (p. 38). The cult of ances- 
tors is probably a result of the Chinese influence, because other Mongols do 
not have it, It is interesting, however, that the clan sacrifices of the West- 
ern Buriats, the so-called tailgan, also consist of three parts,namely a 
sacrifice in honor of the shamanist deities of the clan concerned, a festival, 
and a clan meeting. The same is found in Outer Mongolia among the Khalkha. 
The only difference is that there the sacrifices are made to the 06, i. e., a 
heap of stones erected on the top of a hill in honor of the mountain spirits. 

Father Schram’s inspiring and very valuable work contains many more 
interesting details such as name-giving (p. 100), dedication of the child to a 
spirit (p. 102), etc. In this connection I should remark that it would have 
been better to add the Momgol forms of names. 

In conclusion, this work is an important contribution to Central Asiatic 
studies. Its importance cannot be exaggerated, because the Monguor society 
is no longer the same in consequence of the tremendous change which has 
occurred in China in recent years. 


NICHOLAS POPPE 
University of Washington 


An Annotated Collection of Mongolian Riddles. By ARCHER TAYLOR. 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. New Series=Vol- 
ume 44, Part 3, Philadelphia: The American Philosophical Society, 
1954, $2.00, 


The book reviewed is the first scholarly work on Mongolian riddles based 
on modern methods, It is also the most complete collection of the riddles 
scattered in numerous works on Mongolian folk-lore published in Russia 
and difficult to obtain, While the former collectors did not give any classi- 
fication, the author has arranged the riddles, 1027 in number, according to 
the system devised by Lehmann-Nitsche, This system is based on the way 
in which the solution of a riddle is described and not on the solution itself. 
The second part of the book (pp. 367-410) contains notes in which the 
author comments on almost every riddle found in his collection and compares 
the Mongolian riddles concerned with those of other peoples, e. g., Magyars, 
Lapps, Samoyeds, Yakuts, etc. A list of sources and reference literature 
follows (pp. 411-413) and an index of solutions is appended. The bibliog- 
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raphy fails, however, to mention two works: A. Bastian, ‘‘Geographische 
und ethnologische Bilder,’’ (Jena, 1873) containing four Kalmuck riddles on 
p. 356, and I, Chistokhin, ‘‘Inorodcheskiia zagadki Tunkinskago kraia,”’ 
(Izvestiia Vost. Sibirsk. Otdela Imp. Russkago Geog. Obsch., t. XXVI, 
Irkutsk, 1895) containing 20 Buriat riddles on pp. 37-39. All the riddles are 
given in translation, many of them having never been translated before. Only 
a few translations need additional remarks, e. g., No. 5, Buriat moilobon is 
“*bird cherry tree’’; No, 637, Olkbon trees are trees growing on the island of 
Ol’kbon (in Lake Baikal) and not a particular kind of tree. 

In conclusion it should be remarked that this is an important contribution 
to Mongolistics and comparative folk-lore studies. 


NICHOLAS POPPE 
University of Washington 


Songs and Stories of the Ch’uan Miao, By DAVID CROCKETT GRAHAM, Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 123, No. 1. Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, 1954. xi, 336. 24 plates, bibliography, appendix and index. 


This is the first comprehensive collection of Miao folklore, known only 
through scanty material in the studies of Savina, Schotter, Clarke and through 


Dr. Graham’s previous publications.’ The Songs and Stories of the Ch’uan 
Miao with over 400 items, include cosmogenic legends, the tales of the crea- 
tion and the deluge and historical traditions. There are ritual chants accom- 
panying the ceremonies of the priest and of the exorcist, war and love songs, 
as well as songs for the occasions of engagement and wedding. A number of 
folktales and short stories refer to all kind of animals, trees, plants and 
magic objects. There are also humorous stories and jokes. 

The Ch’uan Miao represent a subgroup of the Miao, and as indicated by 
their name settle in Szechuan, where they live in the mountainous southern 
part of the province, interspersed among the Chinese. According to Dr. Graham 
the Ch’uan Miao amount to 150,000 people. This large number certainly in- 
cludes related groups in Kweichow and Yunnan. 

For the highly complex culture of the Miao, Eberhard distinguishes four 
components: Ch’uang or Tai, Yao, south-Tibetan (Wu-Man) and Liao.’ With the 
Ch’uan Miao the influence of the Tibetan culture prevails and manifests itself 
especially with their religious beliefs and the shamanistic practices. Some of 
the ceremonies find striking parallels with the performances of the Bon exor- 


*Schotter, Aloys. ‘“‘Notes éthnographiques sur les tribus du Kouy-tscheou,”’ 
Anthropos 3, 1908. 
Clarke, Samuel R. Among the tribes in southwest China, London, 1911. 
Savina, F. M. Histore des Miao, Hongkong, 1924. 
Graham, David C, ‘*Legends of the Ch’uan Miao.’’ Journal of the West China Re- 
search Society, Vol. 10, 1938. 


2Eberhard, Wolfram, Kultur und Siedelung der Randvolker China, Leiden, 1942. 
270-273. 
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cists, as described by Joseph Rock for the No-khi.* This affinity is due to the 
close contact of the Ch’uan Miao with Tibeto-Burmese tribes. Elements of the 
Tai culture, much in evidence with eastern Miao, are lacking.* 

For the student of comparative mythology and folklore Dr. Graham’s book 
will prove a manual of the Miao folklore, especially as Eberhard has sup- 
plemented it with notes on the connections of the songs and stories with Chi- 
nese folktales, according to the motif-index in his Typen chinesischer Volks- 
marchen, Stith Thompson further has added a classification of the material in 
accordance with his Motif-Index of Folk Literature.’ 


INEZ DE BEAUCLAIR 
Washington D. C. 


Ein Dorf der Ta-hua Miao in Yunnan, By HANS STUBEL. (Mitteilungen der 
Gesellschaft fur Natur- und Volkerkunde Ostasiens [OAG] Band XXXVII) 
(Hamburg, 1954), 80. (Includes Inez de Beauclair, ‘‘Die Ta-hua Miao der 
Provinz Kueichou,’’ 9. Illustrations.) 


This little monograph on the ethnology of the Miao, coming on the heels of 
Matthias Herrmans’ Die Nomaden von Tibet, represents another important 
German contribution to the ethnology of Western China. Prof. Dr. Stibel, who 
visited several Miao villages west of Kunming in the summer and autumn of 
1939, gives a concise, but detailed account of the social, economic and 
cultural life of the Miao villages he observed. Of particular interest is his 
description of the agriculture. Miao farmers are almost entirely tenants of Chi- 
nese landlords who have forced them to give up their traditional slash-and- 
burn agriculture. However, instead of going over to irrigated agriculture, as is 
practiced by their Chinese peasant neighbours, they practice dry agriculture 
with wheat as a winter crop and maize and buckwheat as summer crops. 
Gathering and grubbing is practiced by the Miao on a much larger scale than 
by the Chinese. Frau de Beauclair’s description of the Miao in NW Kweichow 
and NE Yunnan tallies essentially with that of Prof. Dr. Stubel, except for the 


fact that the chief crops there are maize, potatoes, and various kinds of beans 
and melons as subsidiary crops. 


FRANZ SCHURMANN 
Berkeley, California 


3 For example, the touching of red hot iron with the tongue, the walking on sharp 
edges of knives, the spitting of hot oil into the blaze, etc.——-Human figures made from 
straw or kneaded from flour and the blood of the sacrificial animal are further requisites 
of the Bon sorcerers. The dance around the corpse finds its analogue with the Kachin, 
Cf. Wehrli, Hans J. ‘*Beitrage z. Ethnologie d. Chingpaw.’’ Internat, Archiv. fur 
Ethnographie, Vol. 16, 1904, 

“It is surprising that the Ch’uan Miao have no antiphonal chants, nor in spite of 
their strong element of sorcery do they seem to be acquainted with the form of black 
magic known as ku, Cf, Eberhard, Lokalkulturen im Alten China, Teil 2, 1942, 137=- 
141, and H, Y, Feng and J. K. Shyrock, in JAOS 55, 1935. 

Eberhard finds parallels not only to the Far Eastern folktale especially the Chi- 
nese, but also points out affinities to Near Eastern motifs, while Stith Thompson re- 
veals some tales with European analogues. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


SHORTER NOTICES 


United States Army in World War Il. The Army Service Forces, The Organi- 
zation and Role of the Army Service Forces. By JOHN D. MILLET. Wash- 
ington: Department of the Army, Office of the Chief of Military History, 
1954. xx, 494. Appendices, glossary, index. $4.25. 


For those interested in the Far East, this book contains little. Interspersed 
in the catalog of varied Army Service Forces activities are occasional refer- 
ences to the Pacific war and to the Far East, most of which are either common 
knowledge or general in nature. Of particular interest, however, is the account 
of General Somervell’s wartime mission (October 1943) to Chungking and his 
successful mediation of the smouldering controversy between Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and General Joseph W. Stillwell (pp. 76-78). Too, the com- 
mentaries on the logistics of the Pacific war as compared to the European 
war are valuable, 

As a whole, the volume is capably done and the scholarship is sound, For 
the specialist in military administration it comprises an important record, 


ALEXANDER DECONDE 
Duke University 


Hinduism and Buddhism. An Historical Sketch. In three volumes. By SIR 
CHARLES ELIOT. New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1954. $17.50. 


The reissue of this distinguished book is an important event which will be 
welcomed by all who are concerned with Hindu and Buddhist religion and 
thought. 


Siam. Basic Handbook. London, Foreign Office, (1945?) 147. Appendices, 
maps. 


During World War II the Foreign Office and Ministry of Economic Warfare in 
Great Britain prepared this volume which recently has become declassified 
and is therefore now available to the general public. Following an introduction 
which includes a brief synopsis of Thai history, the compilation is divided 
into two parts: political and economic, Part one provides information on pre- 
war and wartime politics in Thailand as the following are discussed: the Con- 
stitution and the Central Government; Local Government; the Legal and Judi- 
cial System; Culture; Foreign Policy; and Nationalism. Some data on edu- 
cation, social conditions, and social services is included in part one, 

Part two on Thai economic life gives information on mineral resources, 
agriculture, industries, communications, trade, labor and allied topics. 

Among the maps in the handbook is an Administrative Map showing the 
twenty provinces of the country, 


CECIL HOBBS 
Library of Congress 
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La Fabrica de Cerveza de San Miguel published in May and June of this 
year four colored charts on various aspects of Philippine economy. These 
charts will be distributed without cost to interested university and college 
libraries. The charts are: (1) Estimated Yearly per Capita Income of the 
Philippines, (13" x 15"), based on figures available as of December, 1953, 
and classified as to density of population and level of income per province or 
city; (2) Foreign Trade of the Philippines, (15" x 25"), covering period from 
1925 to 1953 (excluding war years 1942-1945); (3) Philippine Imports and 
Exports, (15" x 25"), covering the period from 1949 to 1953 with breakdown of 
imports into capital goods, raw materials and consumer goods; and (4) Philip- 
pine Foreign Exchange Receipts and Disbursements, (13" x 15"), covering the 
period from 1950 to 1954 based on dollar receipts and disbursements only of 
commercial banks and authorized agencies, The excellent reproduction of 
these charts and the pertinency of their data makes them a valuable addition 
to any university library. The charts may be obtained by writing to Mr. Ernest 
Kahn, Vice-President-Comptroller, La Fabrica de Cerveza de San Miguel, 
Manila, Philippines. 


DONN V. HART 
University of Denver 


Communism in the Philippines, Published and released by the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-Filipino Activities, House of Representatives of the Re- 
public of the Philippines, Manila. Manila, Bureau of Printing, 1952. 29. 


This pamphlet, prepared primarily for the use of lecturers or discussion 
leaders on the subject of Communism in the Philippines and for dispensing in- 
formation on the subject to the general public, outlines the beginning, growth, 
and present status of the Communist Party of the Philippines. The study in- 
cludes a description of Communist methods, such as infiltration of labor 
unions, the use of ‘‘front’”’ organizations, subversive propaganda, false support 
of liberal causes, guerrilla warfare, and nationalism. 


CECIL HOBBS 
Library of Congress 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


A History of the Russian Hexameter. By Richard Burgi. Hamden, Connecticut: 
The Shoe String Press, 1954. ix, 208. Index. 


Agriculture in Asia and the Far East, Det zlopment and Outlook. Rome: Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 1953. 163. $1.00. 


Around India, By John Seymour. New York: The John Day Company, 1954. 310. 


Art of Asia, By Helen Rubissow, New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1954. 
xiii, 237, Index. $6.00. 
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The British in Asia, By Guy Wint. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1954, 244, Index. $3.75. 


Communism in Education in Asia, Africa and the Far Pacific. By Walter 
Crosby Eells, Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1954. 
x, 246. Appendices and index. $3.00. 


The Communist Struggle in Malaya, By Gene Z. Purcell. New York: Inter 
national Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954. xii, 146. Bibli- 
ography. $2.00. 


Current Sociology, a quarterly publication of UNESCO, devotes No. 4, Volume 
II (1953-54) to ‘‘Social Stratification and Social Mobility—U.S.A., Sweden 
and Japan.” 


Danger in Kashmir. By Josef Korbel, with a Foreword by C. W. Nimitz. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1954, xvi, 351. Appendices and index. 
$5.00. 


Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, United Nations. Bangkok: Pre- 
pared by the Research and Planning Division of the Secretariat of the 
ECAFE. Volume V, No. 1., May, 1954. 64. $0.50. 


Economic Reconstruction Problems in South Korea. By A. Ws Zanzi. Twelfth 
Conference Institute of Pacific Relations, Kyoto, Japan, September, 1954, 
Secretariat Paper No, 2. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, Inter- 
national Secretariat, 1954. 75. $1.00. (Paper bound), 


Ethnographische Beitrage aus der Ch’inghai Provinz (China). Folklore Studies, 
Supplement No, 1. Peking: Museum of Oriental Ethnology, The Catholic 
University of Peking, (edited and printed in Japan) 1952. 354. 


European Union and United States Foreign Policy: A Study in Sociological 
Jurisprudence, By F. S. C. Northrop. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1954, ix, 230. Notes and Index. $4.75. 


Foreign Relations of the United States, Diplomatic Papers, 1936, (In Five 
Volumes), Volume I, General, The British Commonwealth, Department of 
State Publication 5395, Division of Publications, Washington, D. C.: 
United States Government Printing Office, 1953. LXXVI, 892. Index. 
$4.25. Volume III, The Near East and Africa. Department of State Publi- 
cation 5339, Division of Publications, Washington, D. C.: lxi, 542. Index. 
$3.00. 


In the Cause of Peace: Seven Years with the United Nations. By Trygve Lie. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. xiii, 473. Index. $6.00. 
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The Indian Land Problem and Legislation. By Govindlal D. Patel, with a 
foreword by Shri Morarjibhai Desai. Bombay: N. M. Tripathi Ltd., 1954. 
xvi, 534. Bibliography and index. $5.00. 


Indian Press Digests for the period January 1 to March 31, 1953. Volume II, 
No. 6. Berkeley: Bureau of International Relations of the Department of 
Political Science, University of California, June 1954. 166. 


Interrelations of Cultures: Their Contribution to International Understanding. 
Paris: United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
1953. 387. Bio-Bibliographical notes. $2.50. 


The Middle East: Problem Area in World Politics. By Halford L. Hoskins. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. vi, 311. Index and maps. $4.75. 


Persian Vocabulary. By Ann K. S. Lambton, Cambridge: The Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. xii, 394. $8.00. 


Petroleum in Venezuela: A History. By Edwin Lieuwen, Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1954. 160. Appendix, bibliography and index. $2.00. 


The Prime Minister. By V. Venkata Rao, With a foreword by Prof. M. Venkata- 
rangiah, Bombay: Vora.& Co., Publishers Limited, 1954. 81. 


Savage Papua, A Missionary Among Cannibals. By Andre Dupeyrat. Translated 
from the French by Erik and Denyse Demauny. Preface by Paul Claudel. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1954. 256. Illustrations and 
endpaper map. $3.75. 


Selected Economic Development Projects in Burma and Indonesia, Notes and 
Comments. By Charles Wolf, Jr. Data Paper: Number 15, Ithaca: Southeast 
Asia Program, Department of Far Eastern Studies, Cornell University, 
1954. ii, 11 (Mimeographed). 


Some Aspects of Siamese Politics. By John Coast. New York: International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953. jii, 58. $1.50. (mimeo- 
graphed). 


Toward a Welfare State in Burma, Economic Reconstruction and Development, 
1948-1954, By Frank N. Trager. Twelfth Conference Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Kyoto, Japan, September, 1954. Secretariat Paper No. 6. New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, International Secretariat, 1954. vi, 
60. $1.00. (paper bound). 


United Nations Tin Conference 1950 and 1953: Summary of Proceedings. New 
York: United Nations Publications, 1954. 25. $0.30. 
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The Viet-Minh Regime, Government and Administration in the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam. By Bernard B. Fall. Data Paper: Number 14, Issued 
jointly with the Institute of Pacific Relations. Ithaca: Southeast Asia 
Program, Department of Far Eastern Studies, Cornell University, 1954. ix, 
143. Appendices and bibliography. (mimeographed). 





The Far Eastern Association is happy to announce that the Ford 
Foundation has made a five-year grant for the development of the Far 
Eastern Quarterly, and that the Council on Economic and Cultural Af- 
fairs has also made a grant for the support of the Monograph Series. 
Details on utilization of these grants will be announced at the An- 
nual Meeting. 


Seeeeereeeeee 


There is a possibility that the Quarterly may be enabled to publish 
four issues per year plus the annual bibliography. The volume and 
speed of article publication would be proportionately increased. 























NEWS OF THE PROFESSION 
Prepared by GEORGE M. BECKMANN 


The following material was received prior to November 25* 





PROFESSOR J. J. L. DUYVENDAK: AN APPRECIATION 


Jan Julius Lodewijk Duyvendak' came to this country so frequently and 
fitted himself so accommodatingly into our pattern of life that we may justly 
count him as one of our own. With expert knowledge of modern China he gained 
through his years in the diplomatic service of the Netherlands and with ever 
deepening comprehension of Chinese texts from the late Chou on to Ming and 
Ch’ing he was welcome in any circle of students of China’s past. But his in- 
terests did not stop at the Yellow Sea or the Great Wall. He had commenced 
his studies at the University of Leiden in European linguistics and was im- 
mersed in the pursuit of Italian and Spanish when Professor de Groot mentioned 
that Japanese was a promising field, and suggested that he shift to the East. 
This he did, adding Chinese and Russian along the way. The result, a finely 
balanced training in several disciplines before he was appointed as student 
interpreter in Her Majesty’s Legation in Peking. I well recall how delighted 
one of my colleagues was when—in a doctoral examination at Columbia Uni- 
versity—Duyvendak defended & candidate who was being badgered by a pro- 
fessor of mediaeval history and successfully challenged the professor in his 
own domain. 

The monographs, papers, and reviews which poured from his pen, written in 
Dutch, German, French, and English, show not only his grasp of the languages 
but also his genuine curiosity about many things, his ability to understand the 
thought of an alien people of long ago, and his knack of arousing interest 
among his auditors and readers in whatever he had to present. When we first 
met (in 1929) he was full of the ideas of Shang Yang and the extraordinary 
success of that minister with his prince. With Mussolini shaking his fist in 
Italy and Hitler about to trample down one freedom after another in Germany 
Lord Shang came very much alive. Not long after he was engrossed in the over- 
seas exploits of the eunuch admiral Chéng Ho and concerned about ships and 
directions at sea and the anthropology of the people of the Indies. Not satisfied 


*Contributions to this department should be brief but include full names, titles, and 
institutional addresses in addition to pertinent professional information. Please con- 
form as closely as possible to the style of presentation used in this section, using 
double spaced copy. The Quarterly reserves the right to edit such items to fit its 
space or subject requirements. Deadlines for receiving material are: Feb. 15, May 15, 
Aug. 15, Nov. 15, and Feb. 15, 

tFor a sketch of his life and a list of his writings, see “Necrologie,”” by Paul 
Demiéville, T’oung Pao XLIII, 1-2, 1954, 1-33. 
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with seeing the pictures of tribute giraffes of the early 1400s, he had to invest 
in one early painting himself, and even travel out to the Bronx Zoo to see a 
modern animal of the species. Then came the time when Homer Dubs touched 
off his interest in possible contact between the troops of Ch’én T’ang and 
Roman mercenaries, and he wrote his first essay in the field of Chinese art. I 
remember twitting him about this at the time, and he replied characteristically: 
**One of the engrossing things about Chinese studies is that one can never 
tell what one is going to get into next.’’ One of the last productions of his pen 
shows this to the fullest: his wide ranging discussion of the lore of the Divine 
Comedy as found in the fictional account of the voyages of Chéng Ho and in a 
number of pieces of literature of earlier date, as far back as the Han. In some 
ways it is fitting that his valedictory should be a re-translation of one of the 
glories of Chinese literature: the enigmatic Tao Té Ching. We are all the 
richer for that careful and loving rendition. 

Professor Duyvendak was ever ready to be of assistance to American schol- 
ars and scholarship. He spent many weary hours over dissertations and trans- 
lations when he would rather have labored on his own problems. He welcomed 
several of our membership to his Institute in Leiden. He gave generously of 
his time to our societies. His half year devoted to exploring ways and means 
of putting the Chinese library of the Institute of Advanced Study to the best 
possible use showed how eager he was to have a sound foundation built for 


Chinese studies in the United States. Sometimes his criticisms were sharp, 


but his spirit was always warm and friendly. We mourn the loss of a scholar 
and friend. 


L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH 
Columbia University 


ORGANIZATIONS AND MEETINGS 


American Council of Learned Societies, After the first Select Committee of 
the House of Representatives to Investigate Tax Exempt Foundations (the Cox 
Committee) had concluded its operations and reported the discovery of nothing 
reprehensible in the activities of those foundations with which American 
scholarship is accustomed to deal, a new Select Committee of the House of 
Representatives to Investigate Tax Exempt Foundations was formed under the 
chairmanship of Representative B. Carroll Reece of Tennessee. The studies 
made by the investigative staff of this second committee were not confined to 
the foundations, but considered at much length the “‘accessory organizations,”’ 
supposed to distribute the foundations’ money, the Social Science Research 
Council, the American Council on Education, the National Education Asso- 
Ciation, and the American Council of Learned Societies, and the like. 

These staff studies pictured the foundations and the accessory organizations 
as combined in a tight “‘interlock”’ which not only dominated American scholar- 
ship, social science, and education, but by means of this domination had suc- 
ceeded, in the fifty years since the organization of the first great foundations, 
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in undermining American political stamina, in socializing our educational 
structure, and in leading the country far down the road to internationalism and 
collectivism, After receiving these reports and listening to half a dozen anti- 
foundation witnesses, the Committee suspended public hearings, not, however, 
before the studies and the testimony had received wide newspaper publicity. 
The Committee, thereupon, gave the foundations and accessory organizations 
opportunity to file rebuttal statements. 

The materials before the Committee had made attack primarily upon the 
social sciences, especially upon their ‘“‘empiricism,’’ and upon modern educa- 
tion. The humanities, as such, were not similarly vilified, but the American 
Council of Learned Societies was completely linked into the web of subversion 
along with the social scientists and the educators, indeed at one point was 
given a position of preeminence among its sister organizations to which it has 
never, even in its most enthusiastic moments, aspired. 

The rebuttal statements of the Social Science Research Council and the 
American Council on Education amply demonstrated the fantasy of the charges 
made against these organizations and their fields of concern. It devolved upon 
the officers of the American Council of Learned Societies to speak on behalf 
of the humanities. Such a statement was, accordingly drafted and verified by 
the Executive Staff and presented by the Chairman, President C. W. de Kiewiet, 
of the University of Rochester. 

This five-thousand word document is too long to be fully reproduced here; 
moreover much of its content is mere fact well known to the readers of the Far 
Eastern Quarterly. It went beyond any direct refutation of the charges, allega- 
tions, or innuendoes made before the Committee in that it tried to give the 
Committee a factual picture of the real organization of scholarship and the 
social sciences in this country and of the history and activities of the ACLS 
in place of the distortions with which the Committee had been confronted. And 
it ended with the following concluding paragraphs: 


The body of this statement has been directed, as was no more than proper, to the 
assumptions and presuppositions which were implicit in the reports of the Committee 
staff and some of the ‘friendly’ testimony which the Committee heard. But the Council 
cannot let this opportunity pass without saying vigorously and directly that it does not 
share a number of those assumptions and preconceptions. 

It believes that, far from being committed to any particular body of doctrine, America 
is a land of boundless experiment, of constant and relentless search for better ways of 
doing things, for richer experience, to make human life fuller and more attractive. Noth- 
ing could be less American than an assumption that Americans had reached the ulti- 
mate boundary of thought—political, economic, social or cultural as well as physical— 
1903 or 1953, or are destined to reach it in 2003. 

A corollary of this interpretation of our tradition is the belief in the maintenance of 
a completely free market in ideas, no matter how unpalatable they may be to our pre- 
conceived notions. The moment we have to protect any mature American from any idea 
whatsoever, that moment we must stop boasting about American democracy. 

The American Council of Learned Societies is concerned with thought, with ideas, 
with mankind’s concept of itself and its place in nature. It believes that the best in- 
terests of America require uncompromising exploration of any thinking that mankind 


has ever done or is doing. There is no subversion comparable with an interference in 
the traffic in ideas. 
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Ideas are explosive materials. They must not be handled carelessly nor ignorantly. 
All the activities of the American Council of Learned Societies have been directed at 
creating and fostering in America the mechanisms through which ideas can be handled 
understandingly and without fear. 

To this end it has done whatever it could to develop Americans trained to participate 
fully in the pursuit and communication of all humanistic knowledge and to provide the 
tools of study, teaching and research with which such trained Americans have to work. 

The Council is proud of its record in these activities. It holds, moreover, that in 
the harsh decades ahead, many of our most pressing problems will lie in the very 
fields of the humanities with which the Council is concerned. In its opinion no work is 
more important to the future security and welfare of the nation. 


In presenting the statement to the Reece Committee President de Kiewiet 
said: 


I cannot forego the opportunity of commenting upon the unwisdom of the aspersions 
that have been cast upon the scholars and teachers for whom the American Council of 
Learned Societies is proud to speak. Education is a principal architect of American 
greatness in all fields, political as well as scientific, cultural as well as technologi- 
cal. We owe our solidarity in an age of crisis to the manner in which we have taught 
the history and politics of the nation. An attack upon education becomes in part an 
attack upon American history, an attack, indeed, upon the defensive system of this 
country. Faith is lessened, courage is diminished, and essential bonds are broken. To 
lay broad and loose charges against education can itself become a form of subversion 
against which it is the duty of intellectual leaders to speak forcibly and emphatically. 

I feel grateful to the Reece Committee for at least recognizing that humane studies 
are powerful forces in any society. Statements apparently made by staff members 
the Committee misconstrue the nature of that power and assign to it a baneful influ- 
ence. The American Council of Learned Societies welcomes the opportunity to re- 
assert its faith in the beneficial! power exercised by the thought and studies of the 
responsible men who make the study of man their lifework. It is an influence that can- 
not be suppressed. Only those societies try to do so that are fearful of freedom. What 
we know to be great in our society, our political thought, our humane laws, our sense 
of human dignity, our powers of self-discovery and self-realization, are all born of the 
humanist mind, To preserve and extend these is the real function of all those for whom 
the American Council of Learned Societies elects to speak. Wisdom cannot be bought, 
and accepts no dictation. Scholarship and learning are the foundation of the nation’s 
wisdom and skill, A society in which scholars and teachers are held in honor is far 
more likely to produce the wisdom and skill without which it cannot survive in the 
modern world. 


The statement had a very good press, was widely quoted and always with 
gratifying praise either expressed or implied. While we cannot expect that this 
attack was the last gasp of a dying American anti-intellectualism, there seems 
little doubt that both the foundations and the accessory organizations have 
gained rather than lost stature in the eyes of the intelligent public through 
this episode. The intellectual must fight back. 

The Executive Offices of the ACLS, 1219 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., will be happy to send a copy of the statement and the letter of 
presentation to any reader of the Far Eastern Quarterly who requests it. 

Aziya Seikei Gakkai. During May-June 1953 a new learned society, the 
Aziya Seikei Gakkai (Asiatic Political Economy Association), was organized 
in Tokyo, prompted by the need to promote a better understanding in Japan of 
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the political and economic conditions in the rest of Asia. Its membership in- 
cludes Japanese university scholars and representatives of leading news- 
papers, financial organizations, the Foreign Ministry, and other groups. Pro- 
fessor Muramatsu Yuji, a specialist in Oriental economic history at Hitotsu- 
bashi University, has undertaken to edit the Association’s journal, the first 
issue of which was published April 25, 1954: Aziya Kenkyu (Asiatic Studies), 
I (April 1954), Tokyo, Josui Shob6, 250 yen. The first issue of Aziya Kenkyu 
contains four lengthy research papers with English summaries, two shorter re- 
search reports, and fourteen book reviews, the latter introducing important 
works recently published by Japanese and foreign writers. A report of the first 
annual meeting, June 27-28, 1953, is also included in this issue. 


Conference on Chinese Thought. A Second Conference on Chinese Thought 
was held at Steele Hill Inn, Laconia, New Hampshire, September 2-9, 1954. 
The meeting was organized by the Committee on Chinese Thought of the Far 
Eastern Association and was made possible through a grant from the project 
in comparative cultures and civilizations directed by Robert Redfield. John K. 
Fairbank, as acting chairman of the Committee, organized the meeting and will 
edit the volume which is planned as a sequel to Studies in Chinese Thought, 
edited by Arthur F. Wright (University of Chicago Press, 1953). Dr. Herbert 
Goldhamer, of the RAND Corporation, served as consultant on methodology 
and the sociology of knowledge. 

Papers on the general theme of Chinese thought in relation to Chinese in- 
stitutions were distributed in advance, and the sessions of the conference 
were devoted to a thorough discussion of them. 

I. The Role of Ideas in the Bureaucratic Power Struggle: Wolfram Eberhard, 
University of California, ‘‘The Function of Astronomy and Astronomers in 
China during the Han Period’’; Arthur F. Wright, Stanford University, ‘*The 
Formation of the Sui Ideology, 581-604’*; James T. Liu, University of Pitts- 
burgh, ‘“*Fan Chung-yen: A Pioneer Reformer in Early Sung China’’; Charles O. 
Hucker, University of Chicago, “‘The ‘Eastern Forest’ Movement of the Late 
Ming Period’’; William Theodore deBary, Columbia University, **A 17th Century 
Prescription for the Ills of China.’’ 

Il. Aesthetic Expressions of the Scholar-Bureaucrat: Hellmut Wilhelm, Uni- 
versity of Washington, ‘The Scholar’s Frustration Fu’’; Joseph R. Levenson, 
University of California, “Social Stability and the Problem of Intellectual 
Dynamism: the Relevance of Ming and Early Ch’ing Painting to the course 
of Chinese History.” 

Ill. Power, Social Structure and Supporting Ideas: Tung-tsu Ch’u, New York 
City, “Class Structure and Its Ideology’’; E. A. Kracke, Jr., University of 
Chicago, ‘‘Regional Representation and Social Mobility in Chinese Examina- 
tions, 1148-1911"; C. K. Yang, University of Pittsburgh, “The Functional 
Relationship between Confucian Thought and Chinese Keligion”; Lien-sheng 
Yang, Harvard University, ‘‘The Concept of Pao (‘Response or Return’) as a 
Basis for Social Relations in China.”’ 
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IV. Traditional Ideas in Modern China: John K. Fairbank, Harvard Univer- 
sity, ‘‘Synarchy under the Treaties’’; Beniamin Schwartz, Harvard University, 
**The Intellectual History of Twentieth Century China: Some Preliminary Re- 
flections’’; David S Nivison, Stanford University, “Communist Ethics and 
Chinese Tradition.”’ 


Library Session of the Far Eastern Association Meeting, April 1954. Five 
papers were presented at this session and were followed by discussion. Mr. 
Cecil Hobbs of the Library of Congress described a proposal for the cooper- 
ative cataloging of works in the various languages of Southeast Asia, and 
presented a detailed plan for the romanization of Burmese. In general, the type 
of cataloging he proposed is very similar to that used by the Library of Con- 
gress for books in Western languages. 

The remainder of the meeting was devoted to problems concerning Far 
Eastern Books in American libraries—in particular, Chinese and Japanese. 
Dr. Edwin G. Beal of the Library of Congress, who was serving as Chairman 
of the session, described a continuing study of these problems now going on 
in the Library. A special group, the Orientalia Processing Committee, com- 
posed of members of the Orientalia Division and Descriptive Cataloging Di- 
vision, has been having regular meetings since March 1953 under the Chair- 
manship of Miss Lucile M. Morsch, the Deputy Chief Assistant Librarian. Most 
of the time of this Committee has been devoted to problems of cataloging 
Chinese and Japanese books. The Committee has drawn up a working paper 
entitled: ‘Proposed changes and modifications of the ALA Cataloging Rules 
for Author and Title Entries and the Rules for Descriptive Cataloging in LC 
in cataloging Chinese, Japanese, and Korean materials.’’ This document will 
be studied by a special committee which the American Library Association 
has established to work out a uniform scheme for cataloging books in Oriental 
languages. The Chairman of this Committee is Miss Maud Moseley of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle; its official name is ALA-DCC Special Com- 
mittee on Cataloging Oriental Materials. Dr. A. Kaiming Chiu of Harvard 
University is the Far Eastern Association representative to this Committee. 
The general principles of the “‘Proposed changes...’ were presented to the 
meeting and were discussed. 

Four papers dealt with various aspects of the basic problem of securing an 
adequate subject control over Chinese and Japanese books. Dr. Richard G. 
Irwin, University of California, presented a paper under the title ‘Subject 
Cataloging an Oriental Collection.” He discussed California’s experience in 
applying English subject headings to 10,611 titles in Far Eastern Languages 
from October 1951 to February 1954. The second paper, by Mr. Philip Yampol- 
sky of Columbia University, reported on Columbia’s experience with the same 
problem. In the East Asiatic Collection of that university, however, English 
subject headings are applied to Japanese books only; the only subject ap- 
proach to Chinese books is through the Harvard-Yenching Classification 
Scheme. In the third paper, entitled ‘‘What is an Adequate Subject Approach 
to Chinese and Japanese Books under a Restricted Budget,’’ Dr. A. Kaiming 
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Chiu of Harvard University defended the use of the classed catalog for these 
works. He acknowledged the great contributions which American library disci- 
pline has made in the development of dictionary catalogs and alphabetical 
subject headings; but he urged that these methods should not without examina- 
tion be assumed to be indispensable, or even desirable, for special groups of 
material. The final paper of the session was presented by Mr. G. Raymond 
Nunn of the University of Michigan. He discussed Michigan’s experience in 
using the Library of Congress classification schedule for Chinese and Japa- 
nese books. Michigan is apparently the only large collection in the United 
States at the present time which uses this classification schedule for its 
books in Far Fastern Languages. It has applied this classification to some 
50,000 volumes, most of which are Japanese. 

As it stands, of course, the Library of Congress schedule was not designed 
with Far Eastern books in mind. It has never been used for the Chinese and 
Japanese collections of the LC Orientalia Division, though the possibility 
that it may be so used in the future is now under consideration. The Library 
of Congress is interested in learning what modifications, revisions, and ex- 
pansions would be necessary to make it suitable for works in these languages. 
The report on Michigan’s experience was therefore exceedingly valuable, since 
it contained a review of each chapter of the schedule, and fifteen recommenda- 
tions for its further development. 


Conference on Oriental Literary Relations of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America. The Conference on Oriental Literary and Cultural Rela- 
tions was held at Indiana University, June 28-July 2, 1954. The Conference 
was designed to provide material on Oriental Literature of interest to the 
modern language scholar and teacher. In addition to the papers listed below, 
there were public lectures by Achilles Fang and William Empson, the latter 
scheduled by the Indiana School of Letters, and two philosophy lectures by 
Y. P. Mei in the Mahlon Powell lecture series. Three discussion sessions 
were also scheduled: one on scholarship in Oriental-Western literary relations, 
one on translation, and one on teaching. The papers presented were as follows: 
*“*Chinese Poetics: Prosodic Elements in T’ang Poetry” by John L. Bishop, 
Harvard University; ‘‘Arabic Poetics’? by G. E. von Grunebaum, University of 
Chicago; ‘*Sanskrit Poetry and Sanskrit Poetics’’ by Daniel H. Ingalls, Harvatd 
University; ‘‘Japanese Poetics’’ by Richard McKinnon, University of Washing- 
ton; ‘‘Tradition and Experiment in Modern Chinese Literature’’ by Yi-tsi Mei, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; ‘‘Modern Arabic Literature’’ by Kermit Schoonover, 
Columbia University; ‘‘Modern Bengali Literature’? by Buddhadeva Bose, 
Calcutta; ‘‘The Old and New in Twentieth-Century Japanese Literature’’ by 
Joseph Yamagiwa, University of Michigan. 

Summaries of these papers, lectures, and discussions as well as news items 
of general interest are included in the Conference’s newsletter, Literature 
East and West. This quarterly bulletin (subscription $1.00 per year) hopes to 
provide a medium by means of which teachers, students, and librarians can 
keep abreast of developments in the field of Oriental literature. All corre- 
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spondence and subscriptions should be addressed to Literature East and West, 
University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. The Summer 1954 issue, a 
summary of the Indiana Conference, may be secured on request. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York announces the introduction of a new 
course in its World Literature Program. World Literature 30. Landmarks of 
Oriental Literature. A study of the selected classics from the literatures of 
China, Japan, India, and the Islamic world. 


University of California, Berkeley. Institute of East Asiatic Affairs. The 
first part of a Mongolian Dictionary (Part I, Mongolian-English) is being pre- 
pared under the direction of F. D. Lessing for publication by the University of 
California Press in late 1955. During the summer of 1954 the Dilowa Hutukhtu 
served as consultant for this work and also for the translation of Tsong- 
Kha-pa’s Lam rim chen mo (Tibetan Translations Project) being prepared by 
Alex Wayman. 

As a further study under the Modern Japan Studies Project begun in 1951, 
Donald H. Shively is working during 1954-55 on a study entitled ‘*The Culture 
of Japanese Townsmen of the Seventeenth Century.” Professor Shively spent 
the spring and summer of 1954 in Tokyo under a Fulbright award, studying 
seventeenth and eighteenth century Japanese literature and drama. 

A South Asia Studies Section (India, Pakistan, and Ceylon) has been es- 
tablished under the direction of an advisory committee composed of the follow- 
ing: David G. Mandelbaum (Chairman), Woodbridge Bingham, Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, Jr., Murray B. Emeneau, and Richard L. Park. Three research projects 
are under way: the India Village Seudies Project under Dr. McKim Marriot; the 
Indian Press Digests Project under Dr. Margaret W. Fisher and Dr. Joan V. 
Bondurant; and the Modern India (Politics) Project headed by Richard L. Park 
and including a research team of eleven. 


Columbia University, New York. The East Asian Institute, now in its sixth 
year, announces that the course in Chinese political institutions, not offered 
in 1953-54, will be taught in 1954-55 by Dr. George Totten. Dr. Totten will 
also assume the duties of Professor Tatsuji Takeuchi, who has returned to 
his permanent teaching post in Japan. Professor Franklin L. Ho will offer a 
new course in the spring of 1955 on the ‘“*Economic Development of Com- 
munist China.”’ 

The bibliography, ‘“‘Japanese Sources of the History of the Chinese Com- 
munist Movement,’’ by Ichiro Shirato and edited by Professor C. Martin Wilbur, 
was published in November 1953, as East Asian Institute Studies No. 2. This 
bibliography is being distributed without charge to scholars and libraries as a 
companion volume to the first of the Institute Study Series, ‘‘Chinese Sources 
on the History of the Chinese Communist Movement.’’ 

Professor Wilbur has completed his manuscript, ‘‘Documents on the Rise of 
Communism in China 1918-1927,’’ which has as its core the translation of 
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fifty documents seized in the raid on the Office of the Soviet Military Attache 
in Peking, on April 6, 1927. Professor Franklin Ho hopes to complete his 
project on ‘The Economic Organization and Development of China’’ during 
the next academic year. Professor Hugh Borton expects to have his complete 
manuscript on A Century of Japan's Modernization in the hands of the Ronald 
Press shortly. 

Sir George Sansom has received a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation for 
the preparation through 1954 and 1955 of a new interpretative history of Japan. 

The program of the Columbia Committee for Intellectual Interchange has 
continued on a reduced scale under the direction of Dean Harry J, Carman. 
The planned exchange of persons with Japan could not be effected. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. Professor George McT. Kahin is 
spending the academic year 1954-55 in Indonesia where he is doing research 
and at the same time organizing the Cornell contemporary Indonesia research 
project which will be carried on over a four year period with a grant from the 
Ford Foundation. 

Professor Merrill R. Goodall is spending the year in India carrying on re- 
search and guiding the community study project of Cornell University there. 
Associated with him in these projects, in addition to several graduate students, 
are: Rudra Datt Singh (Field Director), Dr. Pauline M. Mahar (Sociologist), Dr. 
Leigh Minturn (Social Psychologist), and Dr. S. C. Dube (Anthropologist) of 
Osmania University. 

Mr. John S, Furnivall, of the Burmese Ministry of National Planning, Rangoon, 
has been a visiting professor in the Cornell Southeast Asia Program offering 
instruction on Burma and Indonesia. In addition to his courses in the Indo- 
nesian language, Professor John M. Echols is offering this year for the first 
time a course on Southeast Asian literature in translation. Professor Echols 
also continues to direct his Indonesian-English dictionary project under a 
grant from the American Council of Learned Societies. Professor C. F. Hockett 
is directing a research group on the Visayan language of the Philippines. 

Dr. G. William Skinner has returned to Thailand as Field Director of the 
Cornell Research Center in Bangkok; he also continues his research on the 
Chinese in Southeast Asia. Mrs. Claire Holt, Research Associate in the Cornell 
Southeast Asia Program, has commenced a three year field research project 
concetned with the role of the arts in contemporary Indonesia under a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. Dr. John J. Gomperz, Instructor in Modern 
Languages, is spending this year doing linguistic research in India on a 
Ford fellowship. 

The following Ph.D. dissertations were completed in the Cornell Far 
Eastern Studies programs during the past year: “‘Land Policy of the Chinese 
Communist Party, 1921-1953’? by Chao Kuo-chun; ‘The Camars of Senapur: A 
Study of the Changing Status of a Depressed Caste’’ by Bernard S. Cohn; ‘*A 
Study of Chinese Community Leadership in Bangkok, together with an 
historical survey of Chinese Society in Thailand’’ by G. William Skinner; and 
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‘Development of the Indonesian Elite in the Early Twentieth Century” by 
Robert Van Niel. 


Harvard University. The Harvard-Yenching Institute has inaugurated a Visit- 
ing Scholars Program to bring Asian scholars for a year’s residence at Harvard. 
The program is under the supervision of a Faculty Committee and is directed 
by Professor Edwin O. Reischauer, with Associate Professor John C. Pelzel 
as Associate Director. 

The aim of this program is to facilitate intellectual contact between scholars 
of Asia and America. The Visiting Scholars are younger faculty members 
nominated by their respective universities. They have been chosen from vari- 
ous fields within the social sciences and humanities and do not pursue de- 
gree programs. 

The Visiting Scholars at Harvard in 1954-55, with their universities and 
fields of study are as follows: Kantilal P. Bhagat (History and Government, 
Ahmednagar College, Deccan, India), Toshio Hirunuma (Linguistics, Kwansei 
Gakuin University, Nishinomiya, Japan), Masanobu Kanayama (Law, Doshisha 
University, Kyoto), Hideo Kano (English Literature, Tokyo Women’s Christian 
College, Tokyo), Tatsumi Makino (Sociology and History of China, University 
of Tokyo), Young Gyu Minn (Oriental History, Chosun Christian University, 
Seoul), Zai Sup Pak (International Law and Relations, Korea University, 
Seoul), Dean Yong Koo Pang (English and Education, Ewha Women’s Uni- 
versity, Seoul), Paul K. C. Ryu (Law, Seoul National University, Seoul), 
Nobushige Sawada (Philosophy, Keio University, Tokyo), T’ung-ho Tung 
(Linguistics, National Taiwan University, Taipei, Taiwan). 


University of Hawaii, Honolulu. Several new courses in Far Eastern Studies 
have been introduced in the past year: ‘‘American-Chinese Relations” and 
‘Southeast Asia’? (Professor John White); ‘“‘America in the Pacific”? (Pro- 
fessor Donald Johnson); and ‘*The Pacific Region in Modern Times” (Pro- 
fessor Thomas Murphy). 

Professor John White is at the University of Michigan Center at Okayama, 
where he is doing research in Russo-Japanese relations. Professor Cheuk- 
woon Taam, on sabbatical leave first semester 1954-55, continues to work on 
his bibliography of periodical articles dealing with the Far East 1900-1950. 
Professor Charles Hunter, also on sabbatical leave 1954-55, is in the United 
States pursuing his research on the Hawaiian statehood movement and Hawaii 
under the Republic (1890’s). Professor Thomas Murphy’s Ambassadors in 
Arms, the story of the nisei who fought in Italy is being prepared for publica- 
tion. Professor Donald Johnson is editing for publication Joseph Ingraham’s 
Journal of the Brigantine Hope, the story of one of che early voyages in the 
trans-Pacific fur trade. Professor Curtis Manchester is in Japan on a research 
project; he is also director of the Okayama Center, 1954-55. 


University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland announces that it has added 
two courses on the Far East to its Overseas Program curriculum. Dr. Theodore 


McNelly taught the Far East (Department of History) at the London Center 
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last spring and lectured on Recent Far Eastern Politics (Department of Govern- 
ment and Politics) at the Frankfurt Center during the autumn 1954. 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Research Program in Japanese So- 
cial Relations. A book length monograph on the historical and social psycho- 
logical aspects of the Japanese utilization of American education is nearly 
completed, and will be published as one of a series on cross-cultural educa- 
tion research by the Social Science Research Council. Two other monographs 
on the sociological and economic aspects of the Program's research are in 
preparation. One deals with the oyabun-kobun system of relationships, the 
other with the social organization of a sample of twenty rural communities. 
Mr. Masataka Sugi of Tokyo University and Toyo University is spending his 
second year as a Research Associate in the Program. He will be joined in 
March by Hidetoshi Kato of Kyoto University, who will work with members of 
the Program Staff on problems related to the comparative study of Japanese 
and American culture. 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. The 1954 Summer Institute on 
Japan, sponsored and partly financed by the Japan Society, Inc., met with such 
approval that the University plans to repeat the Institute, perhaps broadened 
in scope, in 1955. It is hoped that scholarships will be available for next 
year. Courses offered in 1954 included Geography of Japan, by Dr. G. B. 
Cressey, who also taught a general course in the ethnology of China; History 
of Japan, and Cultural Patterns in Japan, by Professor D. G. Haring; and In- 
troductory Japanese Language, by Professor K. Sakurai of Aoyama College, 
Tokyo. Lectures were presented by Professors E. O. Reischauer and John 
Pelzel of Harvard, Dr. Edward Ackerman of the T.V.A., and Professor C. 
Yanaga of Yale. His Excellency Sadao Iguchi, Ambassador of Japan to the 
United States, delivered an address before an all-University dinner. An exhibit 
of Japanese fine arts and crafts was open to the general public at the Lowe 
Art Center; the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Japan Society of New York, 
several dealers in Japanese art objects and a number of private individuals 
made the exhibit possible by generous loans. For eleven weeks a television 
program on Japan was broadcast over WSYR each Sunday afternoon. 


Union College, Schenectady, New York announces that Norman B. Johnson, 
who joined the Union College faculty in 1953 as Associate Professor of Re- 
ligion, is offering a new course (two terms) 1954-55, entitled ‘‘Religions of 
the Far East.’’ The first semester is concerned with the religions of India; 
the second, with the religions of China and Japan. 


HISTORY AS A DISCIPLINE ON MAINLAND CHINA 


A general report of the development of the historical sciences in the past 
four years (1949-1953), entitled ‘‘Chieh-fang ssu-nien lai hsin Chung-kuo ti 
li-shih k’o-hsiteh fa-chan kai-k’uang’’ WRECUFARE RE R ABBR, wric- 
ten by Fang Hui “Fl, was published in Shib-bstieh KR, No. 14 (Kuang-ming 
jih-pao, hereafter referred to as KMJP, October 3, 1953 supplement). In addi- 
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tion to reporting the achievements, he offered certain criticisms as well. The 
following is based mainly on the information supplied in Fang's article. 

In 1949 the Modern History Institute and the Archaeological Institute were 
established under the Academy of Sciences [see ‘'Recent Chinese Publica- 
tions,’’ FEQ, 13 (Feb. 1954)]. Subsequently workers in the historical sciences 
in Peking formed the Chinese New Historical Society (Chung-kuo hsin shih 
hsiteh hui), which was renamed Chinese Historical Society in 1951, and its 
branches spread into many large cities in China, including Tientsin, Shanghai, 
Nanking, Kaifeng, and Sian. The membership includes all ranking historians, 
professors of history in all universities and colleges, and some of the teachers 
of history in elementary and high schools. Their research fields were divided 
into the history of minority groups in China, and the history of Asia. The 
Society also decided on the systematic compilation of a series of source ma- 
terials on modern Chinese history, the Chung-kuo chin-tai-shib tzu-liao ts’ung- 
k’an [see ‘Recent Chinese Publications,’’ FEQ, 13 (Nov. 1953) 94-95]. Twelve 
titles were scheduled for publication from 1951 to 1955, of which five had 
been issued by the end of 1953. 

After the institution of the new education policies in 1949, the history de- 
partments of the universities decided on four required courses and two elec- 
tives. The required subjects were the general history of China, general his- 
tory of the West, modern history of China, and selected readings from famous 
Marxist-Lennist writings on history. The history of minority groups in China 
and the history of Asia were the two electives. In 1952 after the reorganiza- 
tion of colleges and departments of higher educational institutions, further ad- 
justments were made, and the curriculum of the history departments in the 
‘comprehensive universities’? #*#K™ followed closely that of the history 
department of the Moscow University except for certain modifications to suit 
conditions in China. Courses in the history departments were divided into four 
categories: 1) theoretical studies, such as Marxism-Leninism and New De- 
mocracy, 2) training in the use of tools, such as the Russian language, 3) 
basic courses, such as general history of China, modern history of China, 
general history of the world, modern history of the world, and history of Asia, 
and 4) auxiliary courses, such as the history of primitive societies, general 
anthropology, general archaeology, and history of international relations. 
These were considered to be basic training, and all were required. After a 
year’s experiment, further changes were adopted in the summer of 1953. In the 
history departments of the ‘‘comprehensive universities’’ the course on New 
Democracy was replaced by the history of the Chinese revolution, and two 
new courses were added—one on classical Chinese literature and one on 
education. With a view to training prospective research workers and faculty 
members for institutions of higher learning, the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion formulated a plan whereby the history departments of the ‘‘comprehensive 
universities’’ would offer work in seven specialized fields: 1) ancient Chinese , 
history (the period before the Opium War), 2) modern Chinese history (from the 
Opium War to the May Fourth Movement), 3) history of the minority national- 
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ities in China, 4) history of the USSR and other East European People’s de- 
mocracies, 5) history of the United Scates and other capitalist countries, 
6) history of Asia, and 7) history of international relations. Within each field 
of specialization, training is conducted along four lines: 1) main courses, 
special courses, and discussions on special subjects, 2) classifying histori- 
cal documents and compiling histories, 3) training in languages, and 4) pro- 
fessional training. 

Fang Hui’s criticism of historians and their failures in the past four years 
is given under four heads: 1) Ambiguity and lack of leadership; in the Academy 
of Sciences there are only the Modern History Institute and the Archaeological 
Institute but no organ concerned with the whole of Chinese history. 2) Free 
discussion, criticism, and self-criticism have not been practiced; for instance, 
problems concerning the division of periods in the ancient history of China 
and the question of slave society and feudal society have not yet been solved. 
3) There is no publication which covers the historical sciences as a whole. 
The Wen shih che X#¥% (published by Shantung University in Tsingtao, 
originally a bi-monthly, which will appear as a monthly from January 1954), 
the Li-shih chiao-hsieh ERR (a monthly, published by the Tientsin Branch 
of the Chinese Historical Society), the Hsin shib-bsiieb t’ung-bsin FHRBRR 
(a monthly, published at K’ai-feng University by the Honan Branch of the 
Chinese Historical Society), and Shib-bsieh (a bi-weekly supplement of the 
KMJP, published in Peking) all have their individual limitations and none can 
serve as a general historical publication. 4) There is insufficient contact be- 
tween the departments of history of the different universities, so that the in- 
dividual historical science groups have become isolated working units. 

Two weeks after the publication of this article (it is not clear whether it 
was consequential, coincidental, or prearranged), the first meeting of the 
editorial committee of a new general historical magazine was held in Peking. 
The new magazine was to be called Li-shih yen-chiu (The Study of History) 
and was to begin publication in February, 1954. It was to be a bi-monthly of 
some 100,000 characters per issue, with the understanding that as soon as 
conditions permit it would become a monthly publication. The committee in- 
cludes eighteen well-known scholars of history, some members of the China 
Academy of Sciences, and some from outside this institution. The eighteen 
scholars are: 


Yin Ta Ch’en Yiian 
Li Chen-yi Kuo Mo-jo 

Chi Hsien-lin Liu Ta-nien 
Fan Wen-lan Hsiang Ta 
Hsia Nai Wu Han 

T’ang Yung-t’ung Hu Sheng 

Pai Shou-i Ch’en Yin-k’o 
Tu Kuo-hsiang Chi Wen-fu 
Hou Wai-lu Chien Po-tsan 
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The magazine was to cover the entire field of history and work toward the 
solution of all historical problems by applying the viewpoint and method of 
Marxism-Leninism. It was to include articles on the development of the theo- 
retical side of the historical sciences, studies of the history of China and 
other nations, studies of important historical events, introductions to impor- 
tant publications by Chinese and foreign historians. 

The first issue of the Li-chih yen-chiu appeared on March 3, 1954. There 
are eight articles with the leading one by Kuo Mo-jo on “‘expanding the study 
of history to welcome the high tide of cultural construction,’’ Ch’en Yin-k’o, 
the renowned scholar of Sui-T’ang history contributed an article on the rela 
tions by marriage of the T’ang imperial house. One article on the Yuan dy- 
nasty is by Feng Chia-sheng. 


LIENCHE FANG 
Palo Alto, California 


MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 


American Museum of Natural History, New York wishes to inform F ar Eastern 
specialists that it possesses extensive collections from the Far East of 
ethnological, archaeological, and historical interest. The collections for the 
most part were made at the turn of the century, under the auspices of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expeditions, when Bogoras, Laufer, and Jochelson, among 
others, studied the tribes living in Northeastern Siberia and simultaneously 
gathered ethnological materials of considerable quantity. Many of the Tungusic 
tribes of the Amur River area, as well as the Chukchee, Koryak, Yukaghir, 
Yakut, etc., are well represented in these collections. An excellent ethnologi- 
cal series was gathered among the Ainu. Archaeological material was also 
collected. Somewhat later Berthold Laufer collected in China. 

Though these collections have a heavy emphasis on ethnology, being both 
numerous and representative in this field, they contain also a number of art 
objects, including a fine series of ancient bronzes, porcelains, and jade. 

The Drummond Collection of jade, ivory, and amber, a more recent bequest, 
is well known. The W. L. Hildburgh Collection of Chinese and Japanese art 
objects stress religion and ritual. The Whitney Collection of Tibetan-Lamaist 
ritual objects is of prime interest to scholars, and is made available in an 
endowed study room, which has a research library, as well as in public exhi- 
bition. In recent years the addition of a number of Tibetan temple and gene- 
alogical paintings and religious images, especially from the collections of the 
late Baron von Stael-Holstein and the late Alice Getty, have increased the 
importance of the Tibetan collection. The Marx and Vernay-Cutting collections 
of Tibetan ethnography are especially useful in this field. 

The Central Asiatic Expedition of R. C. Andrews to Mongolia and China 
brought to the museum extensive collections of prehistoric objects representa- 
tive especially of the Gobi Desert and the Yangtze River valley. 

There is a large collection of major importance for studies of Philippine 


Island Ethnography. Southeast Asia is represented by small ethnological col- 
lections, mainly from modern sources. 
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Since the closing of the work of the Jesup Expeditions, the Department of 
Anthropology has, somewhat intermittently, carried on some research in the 
Far East. At present Mrs. Antoinette K. Gordon and Dr. Gordon F, Ekholm are 
Cafrying on some research in this field. 


FOUNDATIONS AND SOCIETIES 


Historical Abstracts. A new quarterly journal, in English, will commence 
publication in March 1955 under the editorship of Eric H. Boehm, Universitat 
Wien, Austria. The journal, Historical Abstracts, will cover the period 1775 to 
1945 and present abstracts in English of periodical articles from journals 
throughout the world. Articles on political, diplomatic, economic, social and 
cultural history will be included and will be classified and indexed with ex- 
tensive cross-referencing. In addition, Historical Abstracts will contain in 
each issue a descriptive article on learned journals by area, bibliographical 
information, and news of organizations and meetings. 

Members of the Advisory Council are: A. Appadorai (New Delhi), Frederick 
C. Barghoorn (Yale), Woodbridge Bingham (California), George B. Carson, Jr. 
(Chicago), Aileen Dunham (Wooster College), Alberto M. Ghisalberti (Rome), 
Hugo Hantsch (Vienna), William L. Langer (Harvard), Hans Rothfels (Tiibingen), 
Bruce Lannes Smith (Michigan State College), George Vernadsky (Yale), Sir 
Charles K. Webster (London), and T. Yamamoto (Tokyo). Members from other 
countries are to be announced. 


U.S. Mailing Address: Editorial Address: 


Historical Abstracts Historical Abstracts 

640 West 153rd Street Historisches Seminar 

New York 31, New York Universitat Wien 
Vienna I, Austria 


Japan Society, Inc., New York is currently supporting courses and lecture- 
ships on Japanese civilization at four institutions in the New York area: 
Hunter College, City College, Sarah Lawrence College, and New York 
University. 

The society has authorized grants to help support special summer sessions 
on Japan for 1955 at the following universities: Duke University under the di-- 
rection of Dr. Ralph Braibanti; Syracuse University under Dr. Douglas Haring; 
University of Delaware under Dr. Hyman Kublin; and Ohio State University 
under Dr. John Bennett and Mr. Kazuo Kawai. 

Special grants have been awarded to Mr. Ryusaku Tsunoda to deliver a 
series of lectures on American thought at Japanese Universities in the winter 
and spring 1954-55 and to Dr. William Cullen Bryant of the American Language 
Center at Columbia University to conduct a survey of English Language 
Teaching in Japan. 


The Rockefeller Foundation, New York has awarded substantial grants to 
two Japanese universities in the field of educational research. Kyushu Uni- 
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versity will concentrate on a comparative examination of educational thought 
and practices in other countries for their possible contribution to the ethical 
aspects of instruction in Japan. The award will enable Kyushu University to 
send abroad for study during the next four years approximately twelve members 
of the staff of its Institute of Comparative Education, and during the same 
period, to invite approximately six scholars from other countries to go to Japan 
to cooperate with its program. The International Christian University will be 
able to invite four experts in the field of education to visit its Institute of 
Educational Research and Service to work with members of its staff. Its project 
will also include discussions by a panel of Japanese leaders in education, 
business, and public affairs, of draft statements of educational policy, as well 
as an extensive series of workshop conferences between Japanese teachers 
and administrators at all levels. 


PERSONNEL 


Delmer M. Brown is on leave from the Department of History at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley during 1954-55 and has been appointed Com- 


mittee for Free Asia Representative for Japan, with headquarters in Tokyo 
for the year. 


Paul Callahan is completing his dissertation on the life and work of Yen 
Fu in Tokyo and Kyoto on a Ford Fellowship. 


Chao Yuan Ren is on sabbatical leave from the Oriental Languages Depart- 
ment, University of California, Berkeley during 1954-55 and will spend the 
winter at Cambridge University, England for study and research. He will be 
studying at Harvard University in the spring of 1955. 

Dr. Theodore Chen, University of Southern California, has returned from a 
six months’ leave of absence during which he helped launch Tunghai Uni- 
versity, a new Christian university in Taiwan organized under the auspices of 
the United Board for Christian Colleges in China. 


Edward Griffin, doctoral candidate in hi story at Columbia University, has 
received a Fulbright award for study at Keio University, where he will conduct 
research on the establishment of universal manhood suffrage in Japan. 


Frank W. Iklé, who received the Ph.D. in History at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, in 1953, has been appointed Acting Assistant Professor in 
the Department of History for 1954-55. He is offering the following courses: 
Introduction to the History of Asia, Far Eastern Diplomatic History, and a 
Seminar in the History of Asia. 


Dr. Donald L. Keene, formerly lecturer in Japanese at Cambridge University 
in England, has been appointed Assistant Professor of Japanese at Columbia 
University. He will assume his new duties at Columbia in 1955, after comple- 


tion of his current research in Japanese literature in Kyoto as the recipient 
of a Ford Foundation grant. 
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Miss Betty Lanham, doctoral candidate at Syracuse University, has ac- 
cepted a one-year appointment at Randolph-Macon College for Women, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. She has completed thirteen months of field work in and near 
Wakayama, Japan. 


Dr. George Alexander Lensen has returned to his teaching position at the 
Florida State University after a year’s leave of absence in Japan as a Ful- 
bright Research Scholar. He investigated the remains of Russian culture in 
Hokkaido and collected material for the compilation of a history of Russo- 
Japanese relations. 


Joseph R. Levenson will be on sabbatical leave from the Department of 
History, University of California, Berkeley, during 1954-55. He expects to 
study during the fall at Harvard and has been awarded a Fulbright grant for 
research at the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, 
from December 1954 to June 1955. 


Li Chob-ming, Associate Professor of Business Administration and Asso- 
ciate Research Economist, Institute of Industrial Relations, University of 
California, Berkeley, attended the Geneva Conferences in April 1954 as a 
member of the United Nations Statistical Commission, studying the establish- 
ment of international standards for publishing economic and social statistics. 


Dr. Aschwin Lipp, Associate Curator of Far Eastern Art, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, has received a travel grant from the Museum to go 
to Hongkong, Taiwan, and Japan. He plans to complete studies in Chinese 
and Japanese art and archaeology, particularly in Chinese painting. 


Evelyn B. McCune has recently accepted a new appointment with the Uni- 
versity Extension, University of California, Berkeley, as teacher of Far East- 
ern History in Tokyo with Extension’s Far East Command Program for military 
personnel in the Pacific Area. 


Edward Norbeck has joined the faculty of the University of California, 
Berkeley, as Visiting Assistant Professor of Anthropology. His special field 
of research has been the cultures of the Pacific and East Asia, particularly 
Japan. 

Dr. Douglas S. Paauw, lecturer in Economics and in Regional Studies at 
Harvard, spent the first nine months of 1954 in Indonesia on leave on a re 
search project under the Center for International Studies at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and will resume his Harvard course on ‘‘Far Eastern 
Economic Development’’ in the spring term of 1954-55. 


Albert Pickerell, Associate Professor of Journalism at the University of 
California, Berkeley, has accepted a Fulbright Lectureship in Thailand, 1954- 
55. In addition to his teaching duties, he will assist in establishing a new 
school of journalism at the University of Moral and Political Sciences. 
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Dean Knowles A. Ryerson of the School of Agriculture, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, spent part of the fall of 1954 attending conferences in the 
Far East: Pacific Science Congress at Noumea; Indonesia Medical School 
Project in Djakarta. Among other activities, he also represented the Pacific 
Science Board of the National Research Council in work with the Foreign 
Operations Administration in Bangkok and Manila. 


Benjamin |. Schwartz, Assistant Professor of History at Harvard, spent the 
spring of 1954 in Japan and Hongkong as a Guggenheim Fellow. 


Toshio Tsukabira has accepted an appointment as Acting Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the Department of History, University of California, Berkeley, for 
1954-55. Mr. Tsukahira received the Ph.D. in History and Far Eastern Lan- 
guages from Harvard in 1951. 


Edward Wagner is continuing his studies in Japan as a Harvard-Yenching 
fellow and will soon go to Korea for further study. 


Charles Wolf, Jr. has accepted an appointment as Assistant Professor in 
the Department of Political Science, and Associate Research Economist in 
the Institute of East Asiatic Studies, at the University of California, Berkeley, 
for 195455. 


NOTICES 


American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D.C. announces that 
the Far Easter Bibliography, the first five volumes of which were prepared in 
mimeograph form by the ACLS, is now available as a positive microfilm for 
$8.30. Orders should be addressed to the Photoduplication Service, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C. The service requires payment when the order 
is placed. These five volumes preceded the establishment of the Far Eastern 
Quarterly and the subsequent annual inclusion of the bibliography. 


Diether von den Steinen, who passed away on September 10, 1954, has left 
a large collection of unobtainable Chinese books and Western works on China. 
Mrs. von den Seinen is anxious to sell these books which were brought to the 
United States from China in 1938. Inquiries may be addressed to her at 3871 
Rodman Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


The Siam Society has recently published a two-volume Special Commemora- 
tive Publication (590, vii pp.) to mark the fiftieth anniversary of its founding 
in 1904. The volumes contain 27 outstanding articles, many profusely illus- 
trated, selected by a competent editorial staff from the back pages of the 
Journal of the Siam Society. They include material of lasting value to Far 
Eastern specialists in history, literature, philology, ethnography, folklore, 
archaeology, and art. The Society has announced that a limited edition of these 
volumes is now ready for sale to non-members at postpaid prices of $5.00 per 
set paper-bound, and $6.00 per set cloth-bound. Buyers should write, preferably 
airmail, to The Honorary Secretary, The Siam Society, P.O. Box 65, Bangkok, 
Thailand, enclosing checks payable to The Siam Society. 
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ART IN EAST AND WEST 


AN INTRODUCTION THROUGH COMPARISONS 


By Benjamin Rowland, Jr. In this illuminating book masterpieces of 
Eastern and Western art confront each other on facing pages, revealing 
their striking similarities and essential differences. Guided by the lucid 
analysis in the accompanying text, the reader will gain new insight into 
the intrinsic qualities of both artistic traditions, There are three main 
groups—human figures, portraits and religious images; landscapes; 
birds, animals and flowers—from all countries, artists, and periods. In- 
troductory chapters describe the dominant characteristics of each of the 
three sections of comparisons; and the book opens with a general in- 
troduction covering traditional and nontraditional types of artistic ex- 
pression and techniques in painting. This new approach to the two great 
divisions of world art will be welcomed by everyone who wishes to better 
understand and appreciate these great artistic traditions. 62 illustrations. 

$5.00 


CHINESE CALLIGRAPHY 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ITs AESTHETIC AND TECHNIQUE 
WITH A PREFACE BY Sir HERBERT READ 
By Chiang Yee. The aesthetic principles of China’s first and funda- 
mental art—as interpreted by the famous author-artist-poet of THE 
SILENT TRAVELLER IN NEW YORK, CHINESE PAINTING, and 
THE CHINESE EYE. In addition to aesthetic considerations, the text 
deals with such more practical subjects as the origin and construction 
of the Chinese characters, styles, technique, strokes, composition, train- 
ing and relations between calligraphy and other forms of Chinese art. 
With 6 collotype plates and 155 text illustrations. $6.00 


Through your bookseller, or from 


S HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
44 Francis Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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Danger in Kashmir 


BY JOSEF KORBEL, 
Forworp BY FLEET Apmimat Cuester W. Nimitz 

While both East and West await the plebiscite that will decide 
Kashmir’s fate, the Chairman of the 1948 UN Kashmir Commission 
here portrays the crucial position of Kashmir in the East-West strug- 
gle, the long fight of its people for independence, the conflicting 
rights of the Indians and Pakistanis who clash there today, and the 
sobering extent of Communist infiltration. Admiral Nimitz cal's 
this book “a very important contribution to history.” 

311 pages. Maps. $5 


The Economic Development 


of Japan 


Growth and Structural Change, 1868-1938 


BY WILLIAM W. LOCKWOOD 


The author describes and analyzes one of the most dramatic and 
meaningful phenomena in the history of modern nations—the rise 
of Japan from agrarianism to a position as one of the world’s leading 
industrial powers. Students of Japanese affairs will turn to this book 
for a fresh interpretation of the building of the modern Japanese 
economy, but because of its wider significance, it will also interest 
all those concerned with Asia and economic development in general. 

612 pages. Charts. $10 


Order from your bookstore, or 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 
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